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Se ioelN CHE ODYSSEY. 


PROFESSOR SCOTT in his paper on ‘Eurynome and Eurycleia’ (in the April 
number of the Classical Quarterly) was inclined to believe, although he did not 
press the point, that Eurynome and Actoris were one and the same servant, 
the name Actoris being a patronymic. This explanation was offered also by 
Hayman, who compares Actorion (A 750), but it has been ignored by 
Wilamowitz (Hom. Unters. 84 sq.) and by van Leeuwen-Mendes, da Costa, 
who reject y 226 sqq. It is an ingenious attempt to solve a small Homeric 
problem, and would be convincing but for two reasons, of which the first has 
to do with the poet’s manner and the second with the circumstances of the 
recognition scene in yp. 

It is not the custom of Homer to refer by patronymic alone to a minor 
character not well known to his audience. The Ithacan bard is called 
Terpiades in x 330, but his given name Phemius follows in the next verse. 
Besides, the poet regularly describes, or at least characterizes briefly, the 
subordinate dramatis personae at their first appearance, if at all. Eurycleia 
(a 428-435), Dolius (6 735-737), Melanthius (p 212), Eurynome (as tain, 
o 169), and Melantho (¢ 321-325) are examples among the servants of the 
Odyssey. The swineherd can scarcely be regarded as an exception, since later 
he is to tell this own story to Odysseus. It is true that the Dulichian suitor 
Amphinomus is not described until the second of his five appearances (a 395- 
398), but this description is given less than fifty verses after he has been 
casually introduced (m 351), and shows no real deviation from the poet’s 
rule. So it seems improbable that Actoris is the servant who has already 
appeared four or five times under a different name. 

This improbability becomes greater when we consider the recognition 
scene. The anagnorisis depends for its effect on the absolute certainty of the 
test to which Penelope puts Odysseus. There must have been no possible 
means by which a stranger could have become aware of the peculiar structure 
of the nuptial couch. Yet if Actoris is Eurynome, then it was Actoris who 
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threw the coverlet over Odysseus (v 4) and bathed him (Wy 154),1 and it 
is conceivable that she might have given him—quite unintentionally—a hint 
of the all-important secret. Homer is too careful in his workmanship to 
permit such a possibility. Besides, we must note the words of Penelope 
(yr 109 sq.), ‘ We twain have a token . . . Midden from others,’ and the fact 
that all the verbs in the passage referring to Actoris ( 226-229) are in a past 
tense, especially dev, where the perfect would be more natural. We 
must conclude, I think, that Actoris is introduced only for the moment, and as 
an afterthought, and that she plays no part in the story of the Odyssey. 

With Professor Scott’s main thesis that Eurynome is needed in the story 
as the confidential servant of Penelope I fully agree, and should like to give 
some further evidence in support of his arguments—not implying, however, 
that they need strengthening. 

In 8 345-347 we are told that Eurycleia is stewardess of the great store- 
room, where she sleeps, or at least has her office. This explains why she is 
never found with the queen as her personal attendant. Since flour and wine 
were kept in the tydpodos Oddapos, the latter would naturally be near the 
great Hall. Hence it is to be expected that Eurycleia should be present 
in the Hall in connection with the feasts of the Suitors.? In p 31 sqq. 
Telemachus sees her before he meets his mother, because she is preparing the 
Hall for the coming of the Suitors. In v 128-159 she is again in charge of the 
maids who are working in the Hall. These passages lead us to infer that she 
has the general supervision of the main part of the palace rather than of 
the queen’s apartments, and likewise show why she knows the true and the 
false maidservants (tT 497, x% 420-427). The twelve false maids are almost 
certainly those whose chief duties are in the great Hall,? and do not include 
the special attendants of Penelope: after the killing of the Suitors Eurycleia 
calls first the false women, who remove the bodies and clear the Hall 
(x 431 sqq.), then ‘the maids throughout the palace’ (y 495 sq.), and, lastly, 
Penelope and her attendants (y 482 sq., ~ 1 sqq.), as Professor Scott points 
out. That there are no false maids immediately about the queen makes it 
possible for her to carry on the trick of the web successfully for three 
years. 

Eurycleia is never found in attendance on the queen in the hyperoon, and 
in the two passages in which the plot requires her to be with Penelope the 
poet is careful to explain why she is there. In 6 716 sqq. Penelope, sitting on — 
the threshold of the room in which she has been directing the work of the 
handmaids (i.e. she is not in the Ayperoon), sobs piteously at the news of the 
departure of Telemachus and of the plot to slay him, ‘and about her the women 
made plaintive moan, 

1 Rothe (Widerspriiche, 27 sq.) has sufficiently very likely the unnamed rayly. 
answered the objections of Wilamowitz to this 3 Of course when their work in the Hall is 
passage (Hom, Unters. 75 sq.). done they card wool and spin under Penelope's 


2 Also that she should serve chance arrivals direction, ¢ 314 sqq., cf, 6 683. 
and late-comers (a 139, p 94, 259), where she is 
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This verse, when read in connection with 6 682 sq., ‘Was it to bid the 
slaves of divine Odysseus to stop their work and prepare a feast for them?’ 
indicates clearly that the poet is explaining why Eurycleia happens to be with 
the queen: the maids who care for the great Hall are for the time not needed 
there, and have gone with Eurycleia to work at the wool. Vs. 720 would not 
be necessary if Eurycleia were regularly with Penelope, as Eurynome is. 

In a similar way the poet accounts for the presence of the old nurse in 
the foot-washing scene (r 344 sqq.). At the beginning of 7 Eurycleia is told to 
keep the maids from the main apartments of the palace. After the arms have 
_ been removed and Telemachus has retired, Penelope enters the Hall with her 
attendants (note the plural, cat@ecav, tr 55; Eurynome is included, vs. 96). 
Then (7 60) the other maids enter and clear away the remnants of the banquet; 
naturally Eurycleia is in charge of them. 

There are only four passages in which we are not told where the old nurse 
is (8 348, t 15, @ 380, x 394); in each of these it is easier to understand that 
she is in charge of the maids, if not at her office in the storeroom, rather than 
in personal attendance on the queen. 

On the other hand, it is natural that Eurynome, and not Eurycleia, should 
provide Odysseus with a coverlet after he has laid himself down to sleep in the 
vestibule (v 4)—an incident which provokes the scorn of Wilamowitz (op. cit., 
62 sq.), yet is flawless notwithstanding. Penelope has offered the stranger a 
comfortable bed, but he has declined it (7 317 sqq.). Eurycleia would be 
likely to respect his wishes in this matter (cf. t 337 sq.), the more since he has 
warned her (7 482 sqq.) not to indicate his presence to anyone, for the giving 
of a chiaina to a beggar might arouse comment if it were known to the Suitors. 
But Eurynome thinks only of her mistress’s reputation (cf. tT 325 sqq.) and of 
the interest which she has taken in the beggar. | 

Finally, it is entirely natural that Eurynome, and not Eurycleia, should 
bathe Odysseus (f% 154). The old nurse is infirm for such a task (cf. 
oduynTedéoved Trep, T 356) and the other maids are dancing (W 132-151). This 
dancing, be it noted, leaves only the two confidential maidservants as 
witnesses of the recognition—there would have been many others but for the 
bath and the dance—and also shows why these two, most appropriately, as 
Professor Scott remarks, should prepare the couch so long vacant. 

SAMUEL E. BASSETT. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT, U.S.A. 


1 We may infer that Eurynome has first lighted to do what she can for the comfort of the 
Penelope to her hyferoon, and then hasreturned _ beggar. 
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Two main views of the country called in the Odyssey the Land of the 
Phaéacians or Scheria are current among Homeric scholars. Some think it is, 
or is in, the island known to the ancients as Corcyra, and that the people who 
are described as living in it were ordinary flesh and blood mortals. The other 
view, the belief of the majority, though of great variety, is that Scheria is in 
fairyland or some other supramundane sphere, and a creation of the poet’s 
fancy. In Class. Rev. XXIV. 204 Mr. Evelyn-White says, after quoting 
Monro, that it ‘cannot be disputed’ that the Phaeacian and other adventures 
of Odysseus are Marchen, so the matter is as good as closed. But as many of 
the Homeric choses jugées of last century have been proved of recent years to 
be unsubstantial, it has seemed worth while to examine the fairyland theory 
afresh. I begin with a survey of the literature of the question, and shall then 
inquire in a second paper what Homeric foundation there is for the super- 
natural theory. Elsewhere I shall endeavour to show that Homer describes a 
real people, and that Scheria can be fitted into the Mediterranean world, as we 
now know it, of the latest Minoan or Mycenaean period, and is in fact a 
Minoan settlement in Corcyra. 

Perhaps the most famous of the papers which have developed the extra- F 
terrestrial idea is Welcker’s Die homn. Phaaken u. d. Inseln der Seligen in 
Rhein. Mus. 1. 219 sqq. Briefly, he holds that the Phaeacian story is based on 
the northern one told by Procopius, that there was a race of Ferrymen of the 
Dead, who conveyed the shades of the departed to the Island of Brettia, for 
which cp. Stjerna, Essays on Beowulf, 103 sqq., and Folk-Lore, XXIX. 55, 
referring to Tylor. As the Phaeacians are habitual oot, using ships 
that flit over the sea enveloped in mist, and as they escort Odysseus home 
while he is fallen on a sleep as deep as death itself, they are obviously 
ferrymen of the kind. If that be the root idea of Homer’s narrative, it must 
be allowed that the ferrymen have become diablement changés, seeing that 
their Homeric representatives are a gay, light-hearted people, peta fwovres, 
and having dealings only with living men. Perhaps it was some consciousness 
of this reductio ad absurdum that led Welcker to go on to suggest that Homer 
has endued these ghostly functionaries with the manners and customs of his 
own Ionia. The further objection has been taken that it is hardly likely that 
the northern legend had reached Greece at the early period to which we must 
refer the Phaeacian episode, or at least its Kern. Had it done so, we might 
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have expected more references to it in the literature of the thousand years 
before Procopius’ day. On these grounds Nitzsch, Anmken. zu Homers 
Od. III. xxxii., approved of Klausen’s refutation of Welcker. 
recent rejection in Roscher, s.v. Phdaken, 2218. 

Another explanation that has found some favour is Gerland’s in his 
Aligriechische Mdrchen in d. Od. We sees in the Phaeacian story a fairy-tale 
akin to that of Saktideva in the Sanskrit collection Somadeva, and enumerates 
the resemblances. The hero of the Sanskrit story is saved from a whirlpool 
by clinging to a fig-tree,} and then comes to the fairy country of the 
Vidhyadaris, who are ruled by a beautiful queen, whom the hero does not wed. 
Instead he returns home and marries an old love. It is argued that the story 
is Gemeingut of the Aryan race. Monro, Odyssey, XIII.-X XIV. 293, agrees, on 
Gerland’s showing, that ‘the Phaeacian episode is distinctly mdarchenhaft,’ and, 
Academy of October 22, 1870, 24, that the resemblances between the tale and 
the Phaeacian episode are obvious. So Butcher and Lang, XX. But the 
points of similarity are common to many fairy-tales, and Jevons, Hist. Greek 
Lit. 19, observes that, as the Somadeva was not compiled till about 1200 a.D., 
' there was plenty of time for the Greek story to reach and become popular in 
Hindustan, just as a Sanskrit tale came west and was incorporated in the 
Arabian Nights. Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. 398, n. 4, who himself derives 
the ‘ myth of the Phaeacians’ from a Helios-Poseidon legend, finds the Indian 
parallels doubtful. Cp. Mannhardt, Antike Feld- u. Waldkulte, 108, and 
Krause, Twisko-Land, 602 sqq. ‘To the latter the Vidhyadharis are Walhkiiren. 
Parallels are easy to trace in such cases. ‘There is an instructive passage in 
Miss Stawell’s Homer and the Iliad, 124 sq.,in which the resemblances between 
the story of the Odyssey and the North American Tale of the Red Swan are 
drawn out in full, but no one would infer an original connexion between 
the two. 

Gerland’s view of the genesis of the Phaeacian tale must also be unaccept- 
able to those who have of recent years come to the conclusion—on the non 
dulce ni tecwm read into € 244 sqq. and @ 457 sqq., and other faint indications— 
that in its original form there was a marriage, and that Nausikaa did not 
remain behind ‘widow’d of her heart’s desire.’ This interpretation is due to 
van Leeuwen, Mnemos. XXXIX. (now in his Commentt. Homericae), and 
Mr. Paton, in Class. Rev. XXVI. 259, considers it to be ‘quite certain.’ A 
wedding is also discovered by those who see in the story a nature-myth. It is 
the union of the Frihlingsgott Odysseus with the Erdgottin Nausikaa. See e.g. 
Osterwald, Hermes-Odysseus, 111 sqq. Eitrem, Die Phaiakenepisode in der Od., 


Cp. the more 


1 This is one point of resemblance — cf. 
@ 432 sq.—which is deemed very striking. 
But it is to be noted that it is no part of,the 
Phaeacian story, and, further, that the ‘fig-tree’ 
is not the same in the two tales. The épveds of 
the Odyssey is the wild progenitor of the edible 
fig (Ficus Carica). The tree in the Somadeva is 
the banyan (Ficus Indica), made famous by the 


description in Paradise Lost XI. 1101 sqq. Cp. 
Tawney’s Translation of the Katha Sarit 
Sagava I, 220. Reading this story of Saktideva 
in that collection, and others in it, I do not feel 
impressed by the resemblances: and perhaps too 
little attention has been paid to the differences. 
In the Arabian Nights (Lane, Vol. iii. 7) a hero 
similarly saves himself by clinging to a branch, 
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concludes that Odysseus really made a ‘long stay’ in Scheria, in which 
case he would hardly escape matrimony. But others have held that he 
remained but one day. 

Bender, Die miérchenhaften Bestandtheilen der homn. Gedichte, 25 sqq., 
enumerates points of coincidence with the Mongolian tale of Gesser Khan. 
The resemblances are at least as striking as those in Gerland’s Indian parallel, 
but Bender’s conclusion is different. He argues borrowing by Mongolia. For 
points of community with an old Egyptian story and with the adventures of 
Sindbad (so also Eitrem, op. cit. 29), see Gruppe, op. cit. 711 n., and von 
Kralik, Hozmeros, 359, 376. Jensen, in Das Gilgamisepos, as 1 see from a 
review, finds striking resemblances between the Odysseus legend and Semitic 
sagas. 

Those, and they are not a few, who make Odysseus a Sun God,’ have no 
difficulty in explaining Phaeacia as the Realm of Darkness or a Region of the 
Underworld, from which the God of Day or of Light or of Spring emerges in 
all his glory. For particulars of such views see Der Urmythus der Od. by 
Menrad, and Rossbach’s Castrogiovannt, 27 sqq. Menrad, however, cannot 
bring himself to believe that the episode is an essential part of the Mythenzyklus 
des Sonnenhelden. Van Leeuwen, of. cit. 55 sq., sees in the solar myth, in 
which the sun emerging from darkness is made a hero, who is given a convoy 
by the Phaeaces sive Furvi mortuorum portitores, one of the incongrua which went 
to the construction of the epic. Seeck’s conclusion as to a Sonnenmythus in his 
Quellen der.Od. is well known. Trenkel, Zur Phaakis u. Telemachie, starts from 
it; Phaeacia is Schattenland. There the sterbende Naturgott, according to 
E. Meyer, Gesch. d. Ali. II. 103, is in the power der grauen Mdnnern (Phaeaken). 
Compare his essay in Hermes XXX. 258 sqq., the ‘combinations’ in which 
are questioned by Kretschmer, Eznlettung, 282 n., and Osterwald, of. cit. 84— 
the god of spring returning with blessings from the Unterweltinsel Scheria. So 
Harder, Homer, go. On all which see the sound observations by Kroll, Sage 
u. Dichtung in N. Jbb: 1912, 161 sqq., and Scott in C.P. XII. 244 sqq. The 
latter, yielding for the moment to the Lust des Fabulierens, proves that General 
Lee himself was a solar avatar. 

In another phase of the interpretation the Phaeacians are Spirits, generally 
of a beneficent disposition. Ploix, Le Mythe de l’Odyssée, 176, classes them 
with the fairies, common in all tales, who appear in a crisis to help the 
unfortunate hero, supplying him with treasure and a wife. Specifically, they 
are the inhabitants of le pays de la lwmiére, which agrees with Gerland’s 
suggestion that they were Lichtelben, and differs toto caelo from the conception 
of ‘the grey men.’ Gruppe, of. cit. 398, supposes they were originally Spirits 
of the Winds, and finds an analogy in seamen’s stories, as that of the Flying 
Dutchman. Cp. Trenkel, of. cit. 13. So Miillenhof, quoted by Mannhardt, 
ut supra, and Preller-Robert, 628 sq. Klausen, Die Abenteuer des Ods., makes 


1 Siecke, in Hevmes der Mondgott, 38, says a the adventure in Phaeacia, which presumably — 
Moon God. He does not appear to deal with must be interpreted as an eclipse. 
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them Daemons of the Waves, and Von Kralik, 262 sqq., die guten Genien der 
See, Schutzgeister. Schwartz, Nachklinge prihist. Volksglaubens in Hom. 17 sqq., 
goes to the clouds. The Phaeacians are Wolkenschiffer. They came from 
Hypereia, which is obviously heaven (so also Usener, Gétternamen, 20), though 
in Hypereia they were the neighbours of the Cyclopes, whom it is startling to 
find in the celestial sphere. For an enthusiastic exposition of the cloudland 
belief, see Cox, Mythol. of the Aryan Nations, Il. 274 sqq. 

* But all are not agreed as to the beneficent character. Eitrem thinks the 
Phaeacians—when, so to speak, in embryo—were yaderrot and dypior. Their 
descent from Poseidon seems to suggest the same thing to Adam, Aufbau d. 
Od. 25. Gercke appears to have discovered that the gentle lady Arete was 
originally an ogress, a view which Cauer, Grundfragen”, 477, rightly considers 
an outrage on the poetry. This conception is generally based on 7 30 sqq., 
where the words are spoken by Athene, and are obviously an Augenblicksius- 
serung. See Rothe, Od. als Dichtung, 255, and Dachs, Die dds x 
mpoowov, 70, andcp. Scott in C.J. XIII. 215. 

Many inquirers, again, without making detailed examination, and not 
always expressly agreeing with any of the leading theories already mentioned, 
intimate their general concurrence in the mdrchenhaft view. The Phaeacians 
are an imaginary people, and their country a Land of Cockaigne, a Utopia, a 
Weissnichtwo, a Nirgendwo, a Schlaraffenland, as unreal as Camoens’ Isle of 
Loves. The view was not unknown in antiquity—see Lehrs, Avistarchus®, 244, 
and cp. Eustath. on 7 118—éxrotifwv tiv Dataxiay ows elirep vijoos Fv Tis 
paxdpwv Tos axovovow aveEéXeyxtos. And how general such opinions are at 
the present time among Homerists of all attitudes to the poems the following 
brief references will show. Mangold, La Ville Homérique, 15, and Sikes on 
€ 241 (ideal); Mackail, Homer, 1905, 15 (enchanted city); Hall, Oldest 
Civilization, 258 n. (probably purely imaginary) ; Browne, Handbook, 187 (half- 
supernatural) ; Bursian, Geogr. II. 355 sqq. (a fairy paradise) ; G. Lang, Geogr. 
d. Od. 112 (ideal picture of Ionian life) ; Seymour, Life in the Homeric Age, 
318, and Geddes, Problem, 75 (fairyland); Hergt, De Ulixis Erroribus, 42 
(fabulous) ; Lehrs, Ki. Schriften, 61 (a wonder-folk) ; Heubach, Od. als 
Kunstwerk, and Keller, Homc. Society, 25 sqq. (imaginary, based on Phoenician 
materials) ; and Groeger in Rhein. Mus. LIX. 22 sqq. (the Phaakis an imita- 
tion of the late book ©, with old Marchengut incorporated). And I see from 
references that Wilamowitz has, in the Internationale Monatsschrift for June, 
1914, contended that Phaeacia is Phantomland. 

In regard to the localization of the Phaeacians, the Fairyists generally 
hold that Homer conceives them as a race dwelling in some Isle of the Blest, 
for he describes their country as one of much amenity, and themselves as 
having some connexion with Rhadamanthys, who, according to 6 564, is on 
the Elysian Plain. The view is, as we have seen, as old as Eustathius, and 
Welcker adopted it. Rohde, however, Psyche, 75, n. 2, characterized the idea 
that the Phaeacians as Fahrleute des Todes stood in any relation to Elysium as 
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nichts als eine haltlose Phaniaste. But to Rhadamanthys we shall have to return 
later. 

Allegory, as Lawton observes, Avt and Humanity in Homer, 193, does not ~ 
appear, so far, to have been discovered in the Phaeacian episode. 

The ‘explanation given by Fries in Das Zagmukfest auf Scheria is in a 
category by itself. Fries is imbued with the importance of the influence of the 
old oriental world on early Greece, and has viewed the Greek gods and heroes 
in a separate treatise vom astralmythologischen Standpunkt. The doings in 
Scheria he regards as not invented, but as an annual Akt des Kulilebens, the 
installation of the God of Light or Jahresheld in his new realm. The inter- 
pretation of the evidence seems forced, and it does not appear that the 
exposition has been found convincing, but I am not sure that the grounds are 
either less numerous or less cogent than those which have readily appealed to 
the Fairyists. 

Between the supramundane and the mere earthly explanations of Scheria 
comes one that is favoured by Dr. Leaf. In The Times of January 19, 1909, 
Mr. Frost broached the view, afterwards developed in J.H.S. XX XIII. 189 sqq., 
that Plato’s Atlantis is really Minoan Crete, and he has incidentally suggested 
that the Odyssean account of Scheria is a reflection of that island in the day 
of its greatness.1. ‘ The picture given by the poet is substantially true of the 
great period of the Palace of Cnossus, but quite unlike that of Crete as he 
knew it.’ Dr. Leaf follows, Homer and History, 183 sq., and asks if Scheria is 
not Homer’s name for Plato’s Atlantis. We are to ‘consider whether the 
Phaeacians who, in Nausikaa’s words, “ care not for bow and arrow, but only 
for masts and oars and ships,” may not fairly remind us of the men of | 
Knossus, who, secure in the rule of the sea, never cared to fortify their palace 
by the shore.’ But this surely tells absolutely against the identification. A 
Jand in which the bow is despised cannot be Crete at any stage of its ancient 
history, and the Phaeacians, who were—again to quote Nausikaa—secure 
against attack by sea, did nevertheless, unlike their Minoan prototypes, 
carefully fortify their settlement on the coast. 

But I am not concerned to deny Minoan features to Scheria; in fact, 
I agree that they exist. But this Atlantid theory raises two questions, first, 
whether Minoan Crete can be identified with Plato’s Atlantis, and, second, 
whether Scheria can be accepted as a sort of image or mirage of Minoan 
Crete. 

On the first point Ivcannot of course discuss Mr. Frost’s argument here 
at length, but there is one prime difficulty which he himself specifies, and 
which, it appears to me, is not to be surmounted. Plato’s Solon’s Egyptian 
friend’s Atlantis is outside the Pillars of Hercules. Crete is in the Mediter- 
ranean, some 1,300 miles from Gibraltar, but only some 350 from Egypt, 
whence this story purports to have come. Why should it be transported 


1 Osterwald, of, cit. 90, had thought of Atlantis. gist had restored the Minoan Age, 
But he wrote in 1853, long before the archaeolo- 
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1,000 miles west of its proper site, and why should its existence be thrown 
back 9,000 years and its extent magnified to an area greater than Libya and 
Asia? In process of folk-memory, if not in that of Egyptian priests, all this 
might of course have taken place, but there seems to be very little ground for 
believing that it did. ‘On the other hand, there have always been those who 
have held that the legend of a great island or continent out in the Atlantic, 
which was eventually submerged, had a basis in fact. Mr. Frost easily 
disposes of the belief by the statements that there have been some ‘ palpably 
absurd’ theorizings about Atlantis, which is doubtless true, and that ‘it is 
geologically certain that no such subsidence in the Atlantic or Mediterranean 
has taken place in human times, or at least since palaeolithic man.’ When 
and by whom was this made certain? Mr. Frost refers, for authority, to the 
discussion in M. Martin’s Etudes sur le Timée de Platon. But Martin was 
presumably no geologist, and consequently no authority himself, and he wrote 
nearly eighty years ago. I have difficulty in obtaining access to the literature 
of the subject, and the Encycl. Brit. s.v. Atlantis unfortunately does not help, 
but I gather from the works I have consulted that scientific opinion is divided. 
This is distinctly stated in a very recent book, The Myths of Crete, by Mr. 
D. A. Mackenzie, 97 sqq.; and Sergi, The Mediterranean Race, 58, quotes 
V. Tissot and D’Arbois de Jubainville as believers in the lost continent. See 
also Atlantis in Smith’s Dict. Geogr.; Berlioux, ‘Les Atlantes,’ in Annuaire de la 
Faculté des Lettres de Lyon, 1883; and Warren, Paradise Found, 38, and cp. 184, 
where/the Phaedrus, 275 B, is quoted, ‘but, O Socrates, you can easily invent 
Egyptians or anything else.’ But I refrain from quoting authorities on 
Plato. It is enough to say here that this standing controversy in the scientific 
world must be resolved before any outsider can be dogmatic either way.’ 

But it is not the only difficulty. Minoan Crete was well known in Egypt 
till the destruction of its capital, and intercourse between the two countries 
was frequent. Now it is hardly to be supposed that such intercourse then 
ceased to exist altogether, or that it was so rare that the Egyptian authorities 
and priests forgot all about the great island realm, and its destruction by 
‘a real historical person,’ Theseus (Mr. Frost, approved by Dr. Leaf, op. cit. 
280), or that the memories which, ex hypothest, they retained of its glories, 
became entirely dissociated from it. And, if only some dim recollection once 
connected in tradition with Crete at its zenith did float about Egypt, it is 
surely as likely that the features that survived became attached to an Atlantis 
familiar in tradition, whether or not it was real in fact, as that Crete should be 
moved out into the Atlantic ocean and become to the Egyptian world some- 
thing no better than a sort of Camelot, or ‘realm of shadowy palaces.’ 

This, however, is a matter on which scholars will no doubt come to 
a conclusion in course of time. The important question for present purposes 
is, what ground there is for believing that in the Odyssey Homer has given 


1 A friend has sent me the Occult Review for 1917, What valuecan be assigned to the papers 
January, 1913, and copies of Light for March, in them on Atlantis Iam unable to say. 


ae) A. SHEWAN 


memories of Minoan Crete a local habitation and a name? in Scheria. It 
seems to me there is very little. Drerup in his Homer’, 129 sqq., cp. his 
Omero, 265 sq., suggests that the origin of the Odyssey is to be found in Crete. 
Professor Burrows accepts this, Discoveries, 208, and others, as Kranz on the 
Irrfahrten, Hermes, 1915, do the same. For a criticism in detail of this idea 
see Belzner, Land u. Heimat des Odysseus, note on 34 sqq., and-cp. Cauer, 
Erfundenes u. Uberliefertes bei Homer, in N. Jbb. 1905, 16. Finsler, Homer, 23, 
accepts, but allows that in what he calls the ‘final redaction’ of the Odyssey 
Scheria is conceived as in Corcyra. 

Professor Burrows‘goes on to suggest that ‘the Phaeacians themselves, 
mariners, artists, feasters, dancers, are surely the Minoans of Crete,’ and 
agrees with Drerup that, when Alkinoos says Odysseus shall be taken home, 
even if that home be further than Euboea, whither the Phaeacians once 
conveyed Rhadamanthys—who, it is noted, was Minos’ twin-brother—the 
secret is out. I leave this mention of Rhadamanthys for later consideration ; 
it is not certain that there was only one of the name, or, if there was, that that 
one was in origin a Cretan. But how can it be held that the comparison with 
Euboea is a bad one ‘if the point of view, as is ordinarily held, is that of 
Corcyra, a good one if it is that of Crete’? I cannot understand the 
argument. How could Euboea be regarded as an Vitima Thule to Crete? 
The voyage between is a comparatively short, straight, easy run through the 
islands ; from Corcyra it is a long roundabout past all the dangerous southern 
promontories of Greece. And if, as many have believed with good reason, the 
poet conceived there was to the north of Greece an open sea, which would be 
as mysterious and unexplored as that to the west, my argument is certainly not 
weakened. In short, if Crete be taken as the starting-place, there is little mean- 
ing in Alkinoos’ remark. Mr. Frost and Dr. Leaf add nothing on this point. 
It is almost as hard, no doubt, to prove a mere memory as to prove a negative. 

I leave for the present the similarities traced between the life of the 
Phaeacians and the life of the Minoans. Here I will only say that it seems to 
me it would be strange if Homer constructed Phaeacia out of memories of 
Minoan Crete, seeing that he knows both the Crete of his own day, 66 Mivwos 
yévos éoriv, and its Minoan past equally well. It is unnecessary to quote 
references. Minos, Deucalion, Daedalus, and Ariadné are all real enough to 
him. For contemporary Crete there is, not to mention the Catalogue, the 
famous account of the island in 7 172 sqq., on which and its fidelity to fact see 
Professor Myres in J/.H.S. XXVII.176. That the poet should wish in addition 
to have a Crete in the western seas is hard to think. It is his appropriation 
of Corfu for the Taphians—on which see Class. Rev. XXX. 82—that has led 
Dr. Leaf to embrace the notion. He had to provide for the Phaeacians 
somehow, and Atlantis was heard a-calling. 

I now resume after this Cretan digression, and turn to those—there have 
always been a faithful few—who have believed the poet was describing a real 


1] do not think that among the numerous far, any explanation by the Cretists that would 
attempted derivations of the name there is, so suit their theory. 


: 
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locality and a real people. I need not dwell on identifications which have 
been treated as mere curiosities from their birth, such as those with the 


| Canaries (Jarz, Cailleux, Kirchenbauer), Gadeira or Cadiz (Breusing), Trapani 


in Sicily (Butler), and even Palestine? (Schreiner). But at all times there 
have been inquirers who have been impressed with the evident reality of 
Phaeacia, some even adhering to the Corcyra tradition. Ndagelsbach, Hom. 
Theol.? Anhang, 188, put the Phaeacians on a par with the Aethiopians, 
Leleges, Teleboans, and Taphians, all of whom, he says, have mythical 
characteristics. But, such traits notwithstanding, it has always been believed 
that these peoples actually lived in the flesh. For some other early believers 
see the remarks Ueber die Lage Scherias in Nitzsch’s op. cit. II. 72 sqq. 
Nitzsch himself, though he adheres generally to the fairyland notion, admits 
Homer may have had Corcyra in mind. Forbiger, Handbuch d. alt. 
Geogr. III. rtor1, thought it highly, probable Scheria was Corcyra. Cp. 
Schlichthorst, Geog. Homeri, 53, 59 sqq-, 118 n., and Brown, Handbook, 189. 
Zimmerer, in a paper Scheria das Land der Phiaken, 1892, known to me only 
from a report of its contents, contended for Corcyra, placing Hypereia, the 
Phaeacians’ old home, in Epirus. Dérpfeld is convinced he will find the 
remains of Scheria in Corfu. Gruhn is strong for reality, though singular in 
making, in his Kyklopen wu. Phiaken, Corfu Thrinakié, and locating the 
Phaeacians in Leukas. For the works of Mustoxidi, a native of Corfu and an 
enthusiastic defender of its claim, see Bursian, Geogr. 359 n. Hayman also 
favoured Corfu, Vol. II.; Pref. Ixxxv. Champault, in his Phéniciens et Grecs en 
Italie d’aprés l’Odyssée, identifies Scheria with Ischia. Gladstone, of course, 
accepted Corfu. Hypereia, he thought, Syuchronism, 242 sq., was on the north 
coast of Africa. Others have thought it was in the same region. Colonel 
Mure took it to be Hipparis in Sicily. Mr. Leask, Engl. Hist. Rev. 1888, 293, 
would identify it with the heights of Aram as opposed to the lowlands of 


Canaan, and would find in this confirmation of Herodotus’ account of the 


original habitat of the Phoenicians. Pasteris, I miti inferni in Omero, 70 sq., 
suggests Hypereia may be ‘l’Alta Asia (=t7ép—’Acia ?),’ and thinks of Tyre, 
and it is curious that Merry and Riddell on € 263 remark on the similarity of 
the topography of Scheria to that of Tyre. Finally, Bérard, in Les Phéniciens 
et ’Odyssée, has, after a minute and patient investigation on the spot, proved, 
I venture to think, that Scheria is a site, known to-day as Palaiocastrizza, on 
the north-west coast of Corfu. 

From this detailed review it appears that after centuries of discussion, 
mainly based, as we shall see, on a few facts in the narrative which have not 
been carefully weighed, nothing has been settled. The efforts of the Fairyists 
have been as infructuous as those of the enucleators of the Kernel of the Iliad. 
But as the extracosmical view is so generally held, I shall in a second paper 
consider the indications in the Homeric text on which it is based and try to 
assess their real evidential value. A, SHEWAN. 

St. ANDREWS. 


1 So some ‘learned man’ in Dodwell’s time, See his Tour through Greece, I. 32. Alkinoos is Solomon! 
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lal / 
233 @s TO’S OTPATLOTAS TPATOV ovaaL uNTEpES 
, > / 9 / 
cole emiOupnoovow* eita oitia 


/ iol 7 n > / bla 
TLS THS TEKOVTNS PANNOV ETreTTEeurAEley AV ; 


It is not without some reason that R. has éwiOupyjoovow and the other 
MSS. émiOvpodcw which spoils the metre. We may, I think, infer that the 
original reading was in all probability ém@vcovcur, ‘ will be set on saving,’ a 
strong expression, cf. 


Hymn. Herm. 475 add’ érrel odv Tot Ovpos ériOber KiOapiver, 
% 174 06 6€ éptacacbat Trott "Tuov jvepoeooav 


Tpaes émtOvovor. 


The future is a clear necessity, and so there is no reason whatever 
why émiOvpyncovow should have become émiOvpodow. On the other hand 
émiOdcovow would almost inevitably be changed to the better known 
évtOvpodow and then to R.’s émuOupjnoovow. | 

In point of meaning ‘ will ardently desire’ is preferable to ‘ will desire,’ 
which last could be said of the men quite as well as of the women. There is 
a great difference between ‘wishing for’ a thing and going ‘straight for’ it 
(ém’ tOvs). . 

292 otépywv cKopodddun. 


The scholiast’s d0uevos cxopddos. Kal todTo dypotxov éudaiver might 
serve if the reading were trustworthy. Bentley saw it was not and suggested 
Kapevywv oxopodddrpunv. Probably the true reading is: 


péeyxNov oxopoSddun, 


‘snorting with garlic-pickle,’ in other words, ‘like a game-cock primed with 
garlic,’ ready for a set-to, prepared to ‘come down’ heavily on someone, as 
we might say, cf. Achar. 166 écxopodicpévors, Knights 494, 946 éoxopddicas, 
1095 oKxopoddApnyv, Peace 509. ‘The general picture of the ecclesiast here is 
much the same as that of Philocleon in the Wasps, cf. 168 wéya te Spacete 
KaKov, 320 BotvrNouat ye madat—xaxdv TL Twovjoat; they are both bent on 
mischief. répywy utterly ruins the humour of the description. 

Moreover Kexovimévos just preceding does not mean, as we are told on the 
same authority, ofov omovddfov mavu cal axedov Kdvews TreTAnpopevos ; but 
‘ prepared for a tussle,’ like a wrestler with xovia ‘soaped’ to make him less, 
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not more, easily grasped by an opponent, and in harmony with all this comes 
the concluding touch Arérov irdtpipua, ‘with a vinegar face,’ not oTépyov at 
all. He is not satisfied or pleased or in love with anything. 


> > / é 
306 &v ackidio dépwv 
a? > Cy 
Tleiv dpa T aptov fav 
* \ PS ¢ iA 
Kat S00 Kpoyptea 


\ lal A > / 
Kal TpEls av eXaas. 


So the MSS., though some omit ad. There are several emendations 
avov (Reiske), air@ (Velsen), dv xal mpés (Porson). The first of these seems 
_ better than the second, as the provisions could hardly be intended for anyone 
but himself. Cela va sans dire. The point is not that they were not shared 
with others but that they were scanty. Porson’s attempt need not be 
criticized. Bentley suggested éva instead of ad, leaving a short syllable at the 
end of the line. B. B. Rogers had the same idea, but abandoned it from 


the consideration just mentioned. The solution I would recommend utilizes 
it thus: 


a A $ of L, 
TlLELV EVA T aAPTOV av- 


\ # rs 
ov Kal dvo Kpoupmto. 


Possibly dépwv | te way’ ; for dépwr mei is not quite an unexceptionable 
expression for $épwy oivoy or ’Swp or whatever it might be. 


365 ap oid’ ’A Le aX’ igws apvncerat. 
5 ap fo pvr} 


The last three words show sufficiently that the first three should not 
make a question. So Meineke and others read ddd’ ofS’... The true 
reading is evidently drap oi8’, one syllable having been lost, cf. 376, 394 
for atdp. 

381 GXW dotepos viv HrOov, Hor’ aiaxyvvouas 
pa tov Av’ ovdév’ adrXov 7) TOV OdraxKov. 


The second of these lines has been emended in various ways which I 
cannot now set forth in detail by various scholars v. Rogers’s Note in the 
Appendix to his valuable edition. The tradition, however, as given above 
affords a quite satisfactory meaning, and any change would be a step in the 
wrong direction. ‘I came too late,’ says Chremes, ‘and for that I blush 
before no one else by Zeus, but—and then comes unexpectedly, treated as if it 
were a person—my wallet.’ 

For this use of aioyvvouas which is not superabundantly, but still quite 
sufficiently, established compare: 

Thesmoph. 903 aioxivopai ce Tas yvaOous bBpicpévn. 
Eur. Ion 934 aioytvowat pév o’, ® yépov, AEEw & Suws. j 
Here Dobree was mistaken in removing the pronoun. 


Plato, Sympos. 216B 0 aloybveo Gas ovtivodv. 


14 Tr. AGAR 
404 Tt dai pw’ éxphy Opar ; 

’Exypfv is Brunck’s correction of xpiv, the reading of the Munich MS. 
Hall and Geldart, I note, attribute ypjv to the Aldine and retain it, but both 
readings are wrong. The best supported reading is pe xpy (R. F. P.1), which 
is undoubtedly right, as I shall show. Its universal rejection is an error. 
A slight but vital correction, however, is needed. The purblind Neocleides 
says at the top of his voice (dvaBoyjcas) and making a general appeal to the 


assembly (mepuBréwWas) : 
Tt, OFwe, Xpn Opa ; 


‘What ought our policy to be, O people ?’ 
This appeal Blepyrus chooses to take, without altering a letter, as 
Tt 69 we Xpr Spav ; 


and proceeds to say that, if he had been there, he would have given the orator 
in reply a recipe for an eye-wash. The received text puts the jest completely 
under eclipse. I can remember a similar mischievous perversion of ‘It blows: 
it snows’ into ‘It blows its nose’ in the midst of an artificial storm at a 
pantomime I saw as a child, and the amusement this gave one of the audience 
at least. 

Clearly as it is the present policy of the state and the present, not the 
past, medical treatment for ophthalmia that is referred to, yey not éyphy 
is needed. 

The confusion of Sat and 67 is not unknown and extends even to the 
MSS. of Homer. ‘ 

420 Hv 8’ aroknein TH Ovpa . . 

To shut a man out with the door is a peculiar expression, not justified by 
Wasps 775 7H xuydiss. The door is always there: the xoyAts is a temporary 
expedient. However this may be, neither dmoxdein (Faber) nor aroxAny 
(Dindorf) nor doxAetoyn is in any MS. All authority is for amoxdivy, and 
Par.' has the genitive which makes a satisfactory reading without any element 
of conjecture, 

iv & amoxnivyn Ths Ovpas. 
Cf. Hymn. Aphr. 168: 
Fpuos & dab eis adAwy aroKdivovat voumes 
Bobs Kat idia pra vopav é& avOeuodvtav. 
462 ovdé orévery Tov OpOpov ért Tpayp’ apa pot ; 

It is apparent from 460 that dpa not dpa is here required. 

ovdé otévery Tov OpOpov ap’ ete Tpaypd poe; 


Hermann has made what is virtually the same suggestion é7’ dpa mpayyud pot. 
"Ap’ étt, however, seems slightly the better of the two. 
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473 oyos ye Tot Tis Exte THY yepatTépwv. 


Probably Blepyrus did not introduce his little legend with such gravity. 
He puts it rather in the class of what we call old wives’ tales. I would 
accordingly dispense with the somewhat unsuitable particles and read: 


Oyos yEerolos Eats THY yeparTépar, 


‘The old folks have a funny story.’ Cf. Wasps 1259 Aiowmxoy yedotov 
Id. 566 Aiowrrov tt yeXoitov. 


482 un Tov Tus ex TOUTLCOEV BY TO CYA KaTapvAdEN. 


In {place of the absurdly inadequate xatafvAdén, which seems to be 
largely due to the ¢vAatte cavtHv dopadds of the preceding line, I would 
read xataxaxaén, a less familiar verb, not very remote from the tradition and 
infinitely more appropriate here, cf. 849 xaydfwv pcb’ éErépov veaviov, Cicero, 
de Fato 5. 10 ‘in quo Alcibiades cachinnum dicitur sustulisse’; Thesmoph. 1089 
KakKkdoks = cayyacer (Bergler). 

In 494 remove the comma at the end of the line. In fact, except for the 
sake of the emphasis given by the traditional order, the two lines (494-5) 
might be read quite unobjectionably: 


\ 7 € 8 BY 
fn Kal TLS NaS OreTaL 
Tmoyovas €Enptnuevas, ynwav lows KaTeiTn. 


503 YavTar yap }Kovow TadraL TO OXIA TOUT’ évovcat. 


Professor A. Palmer suggested aAyotouw for #Kovow, making adraz refer to 
the ladies’ cheeks (yvd@ow in 502). This is ingenious and probable, but 
aXyovcw is not so satisfactory. I should prefer in the same sense, 


XavTAL yap akovoal Tahal TO oXHpwa TodT’ eyouct. 
508 yada cuvartods qvias Aakwvikds. 


The plural yadGve is indispensable. The direction is not addressed to. 
any single individual. The case is different in 509 kat pévtos cv pév where 
Praxagora appoints a substitute for herself. I suggest yaXdr’ avamtovs which 
has apparently escaped the drum-fire of Blaydes. 


514 Bentley’s xeirav & 7}5n for the defective xetrau dy is distinctly better 
than Dobree’s «e@tai cat 64, which should rather be cat 87 xelrav. 
Bentley’s correction is adopted by Rogers, who himself had the same idea. 


556 Ti dpav; tdhaiverv; BX. ov pa Ai’ drAWv dpyev. Lp. tivar ; 


There is no particular point in this, if t¢aivey means simply ‘to do 
weaving.’ It seems to me that modu (v. 555) is to be supplied as an object 
after Udaivewy in one sense, and modews after dpyerv in another, for mors is 
also the name of a game resembling chess. So wédw tdaivey would mean 
‘to weave or plan a gambit.’ We might almost say ‘to play constitution.’ 


16 T. Lo AGAR 


626 adda purAd£ouc’ of havAdTeEpos TOS KAaAXiOUS aTLOVTAS 
amo Tob Seimvov Kal Tnpnoova’ eri Tolow Snpoctorow 
of havAdrepot * 

The repetition of of davAdrepor is a manifest error in the tradition. The 
usual device is to omit the words, and then patch up the line by some addition 
to the next sentence, v. Rogers ad loc. This leaves the appearance of oi davi. 
unexplained. My suggestion involves no change in the punctuation and would 


read thus: 
Kat Tnpnaova’ emt Totcw Snpooctorow 


Tos T avAEioLs * 

The meaning of this not being at once apparent, of pavrdrepor, of which 
it is slightly suggestive, may have been reached either immediately or through 
of rt avdeor; but in any case nothing can be more appropriate than the 
proposed words whatever the extent of their graphical probability, as may be 
seen from the explanation given by Suidas of avddeos: 4 dad Ths 0500 mpwTn 
Otpa tis oixias— Apiotopavys Aavaicr. Avdevos and avdAevoe are elsewhere 
used as fem. sc. O¥pa or 7UAy and Ovpas, but here rofs instead of rats may well 
be right after él tots Snuoototow (tomors Schol.). 

Those gentlemen who are less attractive personalities, says Praxagora, 
wil lurk and lie in wait at the street corners and in doorways; cf. Peace 981 
Kal yap éxelvar Tapakdvacat THs addrelas (-ov) Tapax’TTovew. - 

I agree with Rogers that in line 629 cewois is far more likely than puxpois. 
The Avovxpatous pis of 630, the laughable parody of Homer’s is Tyr~pnayoro, 
shows this conclusively. 

633 drav éuBad’ éxov. 


Read otpBas’. The article seems quite necessary here. 
643 py avrov éxetvov TUTTH Sedims Tois SpGow TodTO payetTaL. 


Avrov éxetvov MSS. cannot mean what is evidently intended, viz. the 
father of the interposer. Accordingly Faber suggested tov éavtod, which has 
been challenged by high authorities, beginning with Bentley, on the ground 
that it could only mean the striker’s father. There is, however, no such 
necessity and no real ambiguity here, any more than there is in this sentence 
of Xenophon, who did know something of the Greek language (A nab. VII. 1. 29), 
bps Sé ciorévat, Ey, exédevoer, ef wédAdOL oY EavT@ ExTrelv. 

Accordingly either rov éavtod or warép’ avrod or even avtod ’xelvos would 
serve here. 


In 649 yeyoves ‘ was born’ is better than yéyovey ‘is born.’ 


n / 
663 Ths aixetas of TUTTOVTEs TOOEV ExTicoVaL, éreLdaV 
> / e a 
evaxnGevtes UBpifwory ; 


Probably of devyortes, cf. Ach. 1129 decdias fevEovpevov. Bentley proposed 
Andbévtes which makes good sense, but Dobree’s riv aixelas is merely an 


4 
‘ 
t 
‘ 
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imaginative form of expression; Tis is essential, but the genitive alone lacks 
supports pace L. and S. Lex. 


772 Tiyap Addo xy’ 7 Pépey TapecKevacpévor 
Ta xpnpat’ eiaiv; AN. ard’ idov érreOopunv. 

The true reading is av éwesOopuny, not ay émOdunv as Brunck suggested. 
In a proverbial expression the aorist without ay would be right, e.g. Frogs 51 
’ éywry’ éEnypounv. Here the objector is simply stating his own case: 
‘I should be convinced now (imperfect with dv), if I had seen it.’ The next 
two lines tell us plainly that he has not seen and does not expect to see any 
such thing: 


= 
KAT 


Xp. Aéyovat yoo év tais odois. AN. réEovct yap. 
Xp. kai hacw olcew apdpevor. AN. dycovar yap. 


The case of Chremes is, in fact, exceptional. In the next line, 775, the 
pronoun might advantageously be expressed, azronels pw’ amiotey TavT’. 


/ a / Sm sah > + Lal: g 
794 Xp. xapievta youv wdOoup’ ay, ei pry ’xoiw’ StroL 
TavtTa Kataeiuny. Av. pon yap ov AdBoss drow 
Papper, katabjcets, Kav &vns Ons. 


So this passage stands in the MSS. _ Brunck’s xara@einv is usually 
accepted for xara@eiunv, but this does not help much. The real difficulty is in 
pa) yap ov AdPous Orov: which is mere nonsense, not redeemed by reading 
AaBys, as many do after Heindorf. I shall not stay to examine the seven 
solutions offered by Blaydes or Palmer’s BaXos, in which he had so much 
alas! mistaken confidence. Read then without much departure from the 
tradition : 


asaya 


py yap evrAaBot’ Grou: 


The explanation is simple and can be given in a few words. Chremes says, 
‘I should be in a nice fix, in a queer strait or street, as we now say, if I knew 
not where to plank down these goods.’ The mocking gentleman answers, 
‘Why, yes, you would be, if you don’t be careful where...’ At full 
length his reply would be, yapievta yap rads dv, ei pi evrAaBoio, bro. TabTa 
kataGeins. But people do not usually talk at full length. He says enough to 
be quite intelligible if « had not been displaced by o (evd- by ov) and a 
superiluous s attached to AdBov’, probably to save a supposed hiatus. 


Sor Xp. payovpel’ adtois. Av. iy S€é xpeitrous oat, Th; 


Xp. ates’ édoas. Av. iv Sé rwrOo’ adta, ti; 


“Amretm’ édoas is read by all editors except Bergk and Velsen, who give 
amet ys’ édoas after Tyrwhitt, and this latter is undoubtedly the true reading. 
I hope to prove this, and thus render some service to the study of Aristo- 
phanes, for it is very evident that neither Tyrwhitt nor his followers have 
ever had the least comprehension of the jest here, which is of the same type 
as that already explained on 404 q.v. I hope also to justify jy 8 twrdo’ adr, 

B 


18 a WT AGATE: 


‘which,’ Rogers says, ‘nobody has attempted to explain and which does not 
seem to admit any satisfactory explanation.’ 

Chremes has declared that his party, the great majority, as he thinks, will © 
fight those who refuse to obey the law. He is met by the carping objection: © 
‘But if they win the fight, what then?’ Naturally he loses patience and ‘ 
replies: ‘ Be off; leave me alone’ (aret uw’ édaas). 

The objector, however, proceeds to exasperate the poor fellow still further 
by pretending to think that he has answered: ‘I will leave my chattels and go 
away’ (are? édcas), an answer that to some extent recalls Dogberry’s famous ~ 
charge to the Watch: ‘ But if he will not stand?’ ‘Why, then, take no note © 
of him, but let him go.’ The tormentor accordingly rejoins: ‘ But if they sell © 
them, what then?’ This upsets Chremes altogether, and he answers at least ” 
to all intent: ‘Go and smother yourself’ (dvappayeins). Then to the imper- ’ 
turbable : ‘If I do, what then ?’ comes the reply: ‘ You will do a good piece © 
of work’ (cada@s rronoes). And so at last poor Chremes ‘ gets a little of his — 
own back,’ as the saying is. ; 

The rest of the line, however, od & émiOupyoes dépew ; is not quite © 
suitable to the occasion. There can be no question as to future desire or 
intention. The question must be, what is your present purpose? What do ~ 
you intend now? Accordingly the true reading can hardly be other than 


av 8’ ériOupeis eiogéper ; 
and probably, though not of necessity, op@ ’apépovtas (806). 


836 drras dv dpiv 4 TUX) KANPOUpEVOLS 
4 ey. y” a 7 
dpdon kal’ Exactov avdp’ Groat Sevmvneete * 


The personification of Fortune is possible, but hardly suitable to a comedy . 
and a Crier. I suggest 7 Tvyn, ‘that you may be allotted as it may chance, and : 
the otpatnyis (the lady commander) may tell you where each man will go for © 
dinner.’ e 


864 Av. cadovpc’ adtas. Xp. hv &é carayedoor, ti; 


A laugh could never be an adequate answer to a summons. I would read _ 
qv 0€ Katayyethwot, ti; ‘ But if they denounce, report you i.e. as a defaulter.’ 4 
This would, of course, invalidate the summons; for what shadow of right to 3 
push his way into the public dining-hall could any man have who had not — 
contributed his goods to the common stock ? 
Neither «deo (Bergk) nor y’ dredatveor (Blaydes) will serve here. 


Sol gtAoTTaptov advANTA, Tors avAOdS AaBOv. 


I suggest that ¢udortdpiov is merely a mistake for ¢udoTnTdpiov, a 
legitimate diminutive of ¢uAdrns, cf. Plat. Phaedrus 228D ® diddrys =a pire. 


> NOTES ON THE ECCLESIAZUSAE OF ARISTOPHANES Ig 
QI2 at ai ti mote Teicopas ; 


Read tatcoua. She means nothing more than ‘I have no playfellow,’ as 
the next words show. 920 Read AaBdav. 1104 Read cuvédrfouar. 


1166 Kxalodxive. BX. TodTo dpa. Xo. Kab Ta0E VUV .. 


. . . Aayapas Tolv oKeoKOLY TOV puO mov. 
These lines might be completed so as to read thus: 


\ \ / a n 
Kah od Kivet. Bd. Todro Spd. Xo. nal tdode vuv tas peipaxas 


ce 4 4s lal 
Exxicat Todi ye Nayapas Tov aKedicKow Tov puOpov. 


Cf. Clouds 540 ovdé xopdax’ etrxvoer. 
T. L. Acar. 


PVNCTO TEMPORE (-RIS). 


Can anyone throw light on this phrase of Lucretius ? 


2, 263 patefactis tempore puncto | carceribus (see Munro’s note) ; 
4, 214 lamne uides igitur quam puncto tempore imago 

aetheris ex oris in terrarum accidat oras? 
6, 230 Et liquidum puncto facit aes in tempore et aurum. 


The latest explanation (Sommer, Erlaiiterungen, p. 96) classes it with occaso sole, 
ante solem occasum, etc., of early writers, e.g. of Lucilius (who, by the way, has in 
line 472 ‘puncto uno horae quoque’) : 


68 quae horis sublata duabus 
omnia sunt sole occaso, 


This will never do. To Lucilius sole occaso has precisely the same construction as 
sole orto. ‘The use in Early Latin of Deponent Participles of Intransitive Verbs (e.g. 
tacitus of taceo, maestus of maereo, occasus of occido) has been discussed in Class. 
Quart. 7, 9. 

If puncto be a Participle, it must be Passive (as Munro explains it). But can 
‘pierced time’ mean ‘ minutely divided time’? Horace’s sectws orbis is not quite 
a parallel. 

The third explanation is suggested by Leo’s theory of -is having been written 
(and pronounced) -é in Early Latin (and later), a theory which has many weak 
points. (Is it certain that wre in dure consultus is Genitive, not Ablative?) Lucretius 
had found, let us say, in Ennius the spelling tempore for temporis, and thought 
punctum (-ti, -to) tempore the archaic form of punctum (-ti, -to) temports. The quam of 
4, 214 might follow the analogy of quam subito. 

Of course, when the Latin Thesaurus reaches the end of P we shall all know 
everything about the phrase, for that great work never (one may say, never) omits 
anything of real importance. But information is wanted now (for a book on Early 
Latin Verse). 

W. M. Linpsay. 
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ON THREE PASSAGES OF THEOCRITVS. 


® 


XI. 50 seg. 


‘CoME, live with me,’ says Polyphemus (I. 42), ‘and leave the grey sea to 
beat upon the shore; my cave has all the heart could desire, laurels and 
cypresses, ivy and a sweet-fruited vine ; a stream too fed by the snows of Etna.’ 


9 
50 at O€ Tot adTos éy@v Soxéw NacLwTEpos Hyer, 
> \ \ UA Tt. \ an > / fol 
évtl Spuds Eira por Kal bd o0da akadpatov Tip * 
/ ell aN rn \ \ \ > 7, 
katomevos © 7rd Teds Kal Tay Wruyay avexoipmav 


er » 


xa tov & op0arpdv, TO por yruKepwrepor ovdér. 


‘There’s wood in store, and on the floor a fire that smoulders still,’ says 
Mr. Edmonds. ‘In my cave oak billets lie,’ Mr. Way, who adds that the line 
‘alludes to the primitive method of shaving by singeing.’! 

But does it? and was singeing a method of shaving in Greece? I have 
heard of pigskins being singed, of women using fire as a depilatory? and 
Mnesilochus reluctantly imitating them when disguising himself as a woman,? 
of the Cyclops’ eyebrow and lashes being singed when his eye was put 
out,* and finally of Dionysius arming his daughters with red hot nutshells 
because he mistrusted his barber,® but I cannot find other evidence that men 
were singed. And if they were, might not Polyphemus, if Galatea dislikes his 
hairiness, singe himself before her arrival? And, finally, is katie an appro- 
priate word for singeing ? I cannot find that it is. . 

What I look for in | 51 is not a means of improving the Cyclops’ looks 
(towards which, in any case, singeing would not go far), but a reason for 
tolerating them, and that as I think we have. Kalew, though not appropriate 
to singeing, is commonly used of the fires of love, and when the Cyclops says 
he has store of oak-logs and beneath the ashes undying fire, he surely means 
that he has them in his heart; or, in other words, that the fires of love are 
stoked and kindled, and if Galatea will fan them to a blaze he does not care 
what they may consume, not even if it be his dearest member—to wit, his eye. 

Love is, of course, commonly spoken of as a fire: épws dpa Kal Avtrrapaio } 
ToAXrakis “Adatotowo cédas proyépwrepor aiden, says Simaetha (II. 133); it is 
here so treated with grotesque literalness because Polyphemus is a grotesque 
creature, and a fire of oak-wood is the hottest thing he knows. The reference 
to his eye in 53 resumes the note of naiveté of which he is about to give us 
some further samples. ‘Alas!’ he continues, ‘that I was not born with gills ” 
(or is it ‘fins’?); ‘then I could have visited you and brought you snowdrops 


1 So Meineke; other commentators do not 2 Ar. Eccl. 13. 3 Ar, Thesm. 216. 
explain, 4 Od. ix. 389. 5 Cic. Tusc. v. 20, 58. 
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and poppies—not both at once though, for they do not flower at the same 
time. Even now I would have swimming lessons if I could get hold of an 
instructor.’ The naiveté of 58 has been observed; so, I think, would that 
have been which I detect in 51 if it had occurred in the middle and not at the 
beginning of the other figures. It is the Cyclopean for such sayings as Oeppos 
pas adt& pe xataider* or me lentus Glycerae torret amor meae. 

While on the subject of love and the eleventh Idyll, perhaps I may add 
that love, besides being a fire, is also a wound,? but it is not, in Theocritus at 
any rate, a disease. And it is because Theocritus thinks of it as a wound that 
he mentions only remedies for external application, éyxpsora and érimacta 
ddppaxa, inl. 2 of this poem. No doubt commentators know this, but they 
do not say so, and I mention it lest contemplation of Aesch. P.V. 496 should 
one day lead somebody into an imprudence. 


XVII. t sQo. 


éx Avds apyopecba Kat és Ata dNiyjyete Moicas, 
davdrav tov dpiatov érhy Krelopev aordais * 

avdpav 8 ad Uroreuaios évi mpdtoics reyéo Ow 

Kal TUpartos Kal péccos* 0 yap Tpopepéatatos avdpav. 

In poems, then, which deal with the best of the immortals Zeus is to be 
mentioned at the beginning and the end. Theocritus’s piety, if this be so, 
does not, I must confess, seem to me excessive. For if Zeus is not himself the 
best of the immortals it would be more courteous to leave him out altogether, 
since if he is mentioned at all it can only provoke unfavourable comparison 
with his superior; and if we still give Zeus first place, and the poem is after 
all about him, then the injunction to mention him at the beginning and end 
of it seems, to say the least, superfluous. Moreover, whatever be the origin of 
the exhortation é« Avds adpyopecOa, it is not in practice so circumscribed in its 
application. Aratus begins with Zeus a manual of astronomy, and Theocritus 
himself is better than his word, for the very poem we are discussing begins and 
ends with Zeus, and yet is entirely about Ptolemy. 

After all, what Theocritus must have said is that poems in general should 
begin and end with Zeus—a Iowe Musarum primordia—and one at least of the 
scholiasts understood him to have done so: mdv toinua Stay ypadaper, 
ipvodpev tov Ala év patos Kal mupdros Kat péoos. The scholiast goes 
beyond his instructions and adds év pécous, because he is concerned to point 
the sequence of thought in the first two couplets, of which more in a moment ; 
but at any rate he has no notion of the limiting clause in 1. 2, and that clause 
must on all grounds be removed. It follows therefore that a0avdtwv rov 
dpiotov in 1. 2 is in apposition to Ata (whereby incidentally it balances 0 ya 
mpopepéctaros avdp&v as it never did before) and not the object of a new verb, 
and further that «Ae/wpev is not what Theocritus wrote. 

This last conclusion need not disturb us, for as a matter of fact the word 

1 VII. 56; cf. 102, III. 17. 2 XI. 15, XXX. Io. 
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which stands in most modern texts! is due to Schaefer: the MSS. have 


aeidwpey or aidapev. How to replace it is less certain. I had thought of 


SvaPdpev aovdds, ‘in the disposition of our poems,’ but after all deéSwpev is 


probably not a graphical error but an anticipation of the following word, and 
I should prefer the general formula wepvdped’ aovdas. 


It remains to say a word about the connexion of thought in the two — 


couplets. ‘Begin and end your poems with Zeus’ is as a general precept 


unexceptionable, but a general injunction to speak of Ptolemy at the beginning ~ 


and end of your poems and also in the middle is much less reasonable, and in 
fact only tolerable because this particular poem happens to be about Ptolemy. 
What Theocritus is concerned to say is that Ptolemy is among men what 
Zeus is among gods. He puts it in the form of two precepts, one seemingly 
proverbial but more honoured in the breach than in the observance,” the other 
new and in general impracticable. It is enough for his purpose that both are 
observed in the present poem; the logic is not flawless, but it will pass. 
That Theocritus did not mean (as on the vulgate appears) to limit the 
occasions for mentioning Zeus to poems about the best of the immortals, and 
by implication those for méntioning Ptolemy to poems about the best of men, 
is, I think, sufficiently proved by the fact that the former limitation is 
disregarded in this very poem. 
XXII. 177 sgo. 

The Dioscuri, carrying off the two daughters of Leucippus, are pursued 
and overtaken by the sons of Aphareus, Lynceus, and Idas, to whom the 
ladies are betrothed. The Dioscuri are deaf to the protests of Lynceus, and 
a conflict is imminent when Castor intervenes with the proposal that Idas and 
Pollux shall stand aside and leave the matter to be decided by a duel between 
himself and Lynceus, the younger pair : 

aus véxus €& évds olKov 
els + atap OdXou TavTes edppavéovow éralpous 
vupdior avtl vexpov, bwevatwocovar dé Kovpas 


/ fal / a al 
180 Tacd’: ddiyw Tou Eouxe KaK@ péya veiKos dvazpelv. 


The purpose of the duel, says Hiller, must be that the victor and his _ 


brother should wed the maidens. But since the brother of the vanquished 
will also survive, it is plain that @Adou wdytes will not do, for there are only 
two prospective brides and there will be three bridegrooms. Nor is the 
matter bettered by reading wdpytas, since Ado even by itself must mean 
@®Aot waves. Hartung therefore solved the difficulty by omitting the words 
from atdp to tao6’, but unsatisfactorily, since an excision involving parts of 
lines fails to carry conviction. Nor can the same result be obtained by 
omitting 178-180 in their entirety, for if both pairs fought, the dead might 
still be €€ évos otxov, and 177 is not enough by itself to express the meaning. 


1 The older vulgate was ddwyev: atdGuer the relation of Aratus to Theocritus since the © 


Cholmeley, aiddue@’ Edmonds. All these are sentiment does not seem to have originated with 
open to the same objection as xelwyer. either, One scholiast ascribés it to Orpheus: 
? It is unnecessary for this purpose to discuss cf. Hes. Th. 48, Theogn, 2. 
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é : 
Now I agree with Hiller that the purpose of the duel should be to decide 
“which pair of brothers should have the maidens, but such terms are not quite 
simple, and surely need express statement which they nowhere receive. In 
view therefore of the difficulties of 177-180, I ask myself whether Theocritus 
may not have conceived it otherwise—whether in fact he did not mean that 
Idas and Pollux should wed the maidens, and think of both the others as 
killed in the duel. All turns on the meaning of véxus e€& évos oixov eis. We 
have so far supposed it to imply one single corpse, just as at xxix. 12 jotnoov 
Kadway pilav év évi Sevdpie means * make one single nest’; the doubled 
numerals reinforce one another, but évés and évi respectively are really super- 
fluous. There is however another possibility. Xenophon when he writes? 
§ cuvebicbels Tov Ga Wopdy i de mporéurrev, does not mean ‘the man who 
eats only one sauce,’ but ‘the man who observes the principle—one sop, one 
sauce’: in other words, the doubled numerals do not here reinforce one another 
but are distributive, and éa stands for eva écactov.2 So in our passage 
évés may stand for évds éxarépov, and the phrase can mean ‘one from each 
house’; and if it does, we may read mdvras and tolerate the remaining lines, 
for &ddov will then be two in number and there will be brides to go round. 

This view has, I now find, already been taken by Mr. Edmonds, who 
translates, ‘one is enough dead of one household, and the two that shall be 
left shall glad all their friends as bridegrooms,’ but since it obviously needs 
discussion I let my note stand. For my own part, I put the suggestion 
forward with all reserve, for it is open to the obvious objection that duels 
usually result in one death and not two, and that Castor in the event survives. 
Fortunately however Idas is disposed of by an act of Zeus, and the problem of 
- matching three bridegrooms with two brides does not arise. It is not, I think, 
unreasonable to attribute the unsatisfactory conditions proposed by Castor for 
the duel (for unsatisfactory they are on this hypothesis) in part to Theocritus’s 
foreknowledge of this impending catastrophe, but the fact is that Theocritus 
is more concerned with the quarrel than its antecedents. Castor acquits 
himself creditably in the fray, but the rape which leads to it does him less 
honour, and Theocritus makes no further allusion to the Leucippids, and does 
not even tell us that the Dioscuri married them. One allusion to marriage 
there is, and it lends some faint support to the view here proposed. Idas’s 
death is announced in these terms (205 sq.): od pay ovde Tov adrov éd? Eatin 
eld matpon | maidwv Aaoxdwoa pidov ydpov éxtedécavta. It is not of course 
conclusive; but if Castor meant what I suggest, Idas was at this point looking 
forward to a marriage, whereas, if he meant what Hiller supposed, Idas’s 
marriage, at any rate with a Leucippid, was definitely off. 

A. S. F. Gow. 


1 Mem, III, 14. 6. yap alirn yeyvouern, Spdrov Ore kal Thy didackahicyy 
2 For this omission we may compare Pl.  dvo dvaryxaser popia exe, Ev ép’ évl yéver Tav adrijs 
Legg. 758B 7d Swbéxarov pépos abrav éml dddexa éxarépy. 
wivas veluavtas ev ed’ évt, with Soph. 229B dirhfj 


THE ANALOGIST AND ANOMALIST CONTROVERSY. 


THE controversy between the Anomalists and Analogists has not, I think, 
attracted as much of the attention of scholars as it deserves.1 It was perhaps 
not a very practical matter, though, as I shall point out presently, it probably 
had indirectly some important practical results. The interest of the controversy 
lies rather in the spirit in which it was conducted. Anyone who teads for 
instance Varro, De Ling. Lat. VIII. 31-32, where the anomalist argues that as 
in life variety of furniture and the like is necessary for aesthetic enjoyment, so 
in language anomaly is desirable ; or IX. 24, etc., where the analogist argues 
from the unchanging order that prevails in the heavenly bodies, in the tides, 
in the continuity of species, will feel that he is moving in a world of thought 
very different in one way from our own, though in another rather like it. By 
the analogist language is conceived as a world in itself, much as we conceive 


of the visible world. Its phenomena are being laid bare and constantly reveal . 


fresh signs of law and order. The investigator sometimes finds facts which 
prima facie suggest anomaly, but he is as confident that behind them must lie 
some unifying principle as the scientific man of to-day is with regard to the 
phenomena of the visible world, as impatient of the suggestion of disorder as 
he is of any miraculous interference wi h the order of nature. Even the 
anomalist, sceptic as he is, approaches the question not in a spirit of mere 
denial, but of aesthetic consideration. We get a glimpse of a lost point of 
view. The world of words had a glamour and a wonder for them which it 
cannot have for us. . 

When Greek philosophy first turned to the subject of language, the earliest 
distinction it set up was between 7d onpawopuevov and 76 orpawwor, the thing 
meant and the actual word spoken. When it made the former the primary 
object of study it produced the theory of the parts of speech, and its final 
results in this department, and indeed the terminology itself, have come down 
to us practically unchanged. When it made the latter its primary object it 
produced ‘ etymology,’ of which unfortunately the same cannot be said. 

A little further consideration of words however led to the conclusion that 
their relationship varied greatly. Some words were obviously very closely 
related, so much so that they could only be regarded as flexions or Krices of 
each other. In other cases, though a relationship might be suspected, it could 


* Much of this paper covers the same ground part both of the facts and of the in 
as parts of Steinthal’s Geschichte der Sprachwissen- 


schajt bei den Griechen und Rémern. The greater 


ferences has, 
I think, been arrived at independently, 


i 


; 
' 
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not be affirmed with equal certainty, while in others no relationship was 
discernible. Thus a distinction arises between the word itself (which in nouns 
was naturally identified with the nominative singular ; in verbs, with less 
reason, with the first person singular present), and its kricets. It is to the 
science of the former that the term érupodoyia becomes restricted. The 
science of the latter never really acquires a name, but has to content itself with 
employing a term which arose in a different quarter—analogy. 

Whilst philosophical thought was concerning itself with the nature of 
‘language, the grammarians were busying themselves with the correction of 
texts, and particularly Homer, who, it must always be remembered, was 
to them to some extent a writer in a dead language. In determining doubtful 
points, the principle of ‘ proportion’ or ‘ analogy’ was one of the leading tests. 
If the genitive plural of @#s was according to some @oev, according to others 
@wav, while the genitive of Ojp was undoubtedly @npay, it was reasonable to 
argue that wav : Onpav:: Aas : Op.’ -I see no reason to doubt that this 
process was applied from very early days of grammatical investigation, or (in 
spite of Steinthal) that Aristophanes himself attempted to formulate the 
conditions under which analogy could be guaranteed. Analogy then is 
properly the name for the principle which was used in the science of «Aious 
rather than for the science itself.2 But it comes to be used for the science 
itself. Thus in Dionysius Thrax and Varro, we find it regularly as the 
counterpart of éruporoyia. 

Both of these sciences had their opponents as well as their defenders. 
Varro devoted three books (now lost) to ‘quae contra etymologiam dicerentur, 
quae pro ea, quae de ea,’ in just the same way as he treated analogy. But 
naturally the controversy on analogy, which claimed an order and method | 
which etymology could not claim, was far warmer. In this controversy, I 
imagine, the tendency of the grammarians as a whole was to analogism. 
The scientific spirit, as I have said, was naturally impatient of disorder. The 
opposition seems to have come, to some extent at least, from Stoicism. The 
leading anomalist, Crates, at any rate was a Stoic, and he founded his views, 
even if by misapprehension® as Varro says, on Chrysippus’ treatise zept 
dvopanias. It is at first sight puzzling to find the Stoics on the side of 
anomaly. We know that they held that language was dvcer and that words 
corresponded to their meaning, and we hardly expect to find them on the side 
of disorder in «dios. Perhaps however the reason is not far to seek. If we 
examine the passage in (pseudo- ?) Augustine, De dialectica,t which seems to 
be our chief authority on the subject, it does not appear that the Stoics held 
that words, as they actually existed, were vce. In the first place, logical 
or illogical processes have deflected words from their natural meaning: ‘ Vis’ 


1 So Aristarchus, quoted by Herodian, on Oe Mey oe Se 


Tl, XIII. 103; v. Lehr’s Aristarchus, p. 261. 4 This passage is perhaps most accessible in 
2 Cf, Pindarion apud Sext. Emp. adu. Gramm, Goetz and Wilmann’s edd. of Varro; whether 
10. 202: dvadoyla . . . éorly dmolov Te kal dvouotov there are adequate grounds for the implied view 


Oewpia. that the writer draws from Varro I do not know. 
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is a natural word, for the letter ‘u’ has a forcible sound. Thence we get 
‘uinculum,’ because chains use force (per efficientiam), and hence ‘ uitis’ and 
‘ula’ (per similitudinem), because vines and roads are apt to wind. At this 
point Augustine has had enough of it, and concludes ‘ quot modis autem origo 
uerborum corruptione uocum uarietur, ineptum est persequi.’ I understand 
this corruptio uocum to refer to the other questions which the Stoic must have 
had to answer. Granted that ‘uis’ is dvces, that ‘ uinculum’ follows per efficien- 
tram and ‘uitis’ per similitudinem, it must still be asked, whence comes the 
rest of the word ‘uinculum’? The Stoic presumably fell back upon the 
‘demptio, additio, traiectio, commutatio’ of letters and syllables of which 
Varro speaks.1. In fact, though words may be to the Stoic of nature, it is 
nature corrupted. And this view is, I think, supported by the word ‘etymology,’ 
a rather curious term when one comes to think of it. It does not of course 
mean ‘the truth about words,’ but ‘the science of éruya.’ The doctrine that 
behind words, as we have them, lie roots which are true things, implies that as 
we find them they are not true. If this is the Stoic view, it is not surprising 
that Chrysippus and Crates, having found disorder in language up to the stage 
of «ous, should not be inclined to recognize immutable order in «Alors itself. 
The strength of the anomalist attack fell most powerfully on what we may 
call the outworks of «diow. The earliest conception of «Artovs does not dis- 
tinguish between inflexions and what we (perhaps unconsciously following a line 
of thought laid down by analogistic grammarians) should call derivatives. In 
Varro ‘Roma’? is a declinatum of ‘Romulus,’ ‘ouile’ of ‘ouis,’ while ‘equitatum 
ab equitibus, equites ab equite, equitem ab equo,’* is spoken of as a homo- 
geneous series. The anomalist laid stress on the great variation we find in such 
formations. We say ‘ouile,’4 but not ‘ bouile ’; ‘uinaria,’ but not ‘carnaria’; 
‘Romanus,’ but ‘ Parmensis’; ‘ cantito,’ but not ‘amito’; ‘ aucupem,’ but not 
‘piscicupem.’ It is obvious that all this sphere of language does not lend 


itself to systematizing either in Greek or Latin, and the analogist’s answer 
was to surrender the whole province. ‘No one guarantees that a word in the 


nominative singular should be declined into another word in the nominative 
singular on the principle of analogy.’> Varro himself rests this on a general 
principle. We must distinguish between declinatio uoluntaria and declinatio 
naturalis. The former rests upon the caprice of men and exhibits incon- 
sistency; to it belong such formations as ‘Roma’ from ‘Romulus,’ and 
‘Tiburs’ from ‘Tibur.’ On the other hand, ‘ Romulus °—* Romulum ’— 
“Romuli’ is declinatio naturalis. Varro does not definitely say that ‘ouile,’ 
‘uinaria,’ and the like are declinationes uoluntariae, but I think it is implied. 
With this element eliminated, the field was restricted to «Atous proper. 
Here one of the main points of attack was defectiveness. The anomalist 
pointed out that some nouns had no plural and others no singular, that 
‘bonus’ had no comparative and ‘ melior’ no positive. Again, they drew 
1 De Ling. Lat. V. 6. 4 7b. VIII. 54-62, 


2 Ib, VIII. 18, 5 Ib. IX. 50. 
3 1b, VII. 4. 


il 
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attention to ‘ Iupiter ’—‘ Iouis,’ and the like. The answer of Varro’s analogist 
is that the first class of defectiveness arises either from nature or from use. If 
a plural cannot be conceived of as in ‘gold,’ the word cannot exist ;* if an 
animal plays so little part in human life that its sex does not concern us, we 
cannot expect both masculine and feminine forms. Weused to call all pigeons 
‘columbae,’ says Varro or his analogist authority, but now that the keeping of 
pigeons has become common, * columbus’ has come into use also.” 

With regard to ‘ Iupiter ’—‘ Iouis,’ etc., the answer given is that such 
cases resemble the statue which has lost its head, or had an alien head fitted to 
it. Put Philip’s head on Alexander’s statue and the proportions of the rest of 
the statue are not affected.2 With regard to a somewhat different point, Latin 
masculine nouns in -d, the analogist declared that this difference of meaning 
did not affect the analogy. They were really still feminine nouns. A man may 
sometimes wear a woman’s shoe, but it remains a woman’s shoe for all that.* 

But the main controversy gathered round nouns of similar nominatives 
but different declension. The opponents of Aristarchus had cited DirdropujSns 
and ‘HpaxdelSns ; Aristarchus answered that the vocative must be taken into 
account as well as the nominative before the words could be postulated as 
similar, and therefore to be declined analogically. The anomalists replied 
that a contention of this kind made nonsense of the whole controversy. You 
lay down that, given similar parents, the offspring is similar. You find similar 
parents, observe the offspring, and find them dissimilar, and then infer that 
the parents are really dissimilar.° The analogist replies that it is rather the 
case of two appearing alike in a poor light. You bring in a candle and find 
that they are really unlike. He illustrates it by the nouns in -x, as ‘crux’ and 
‘Phryx.’ They appear to have the same final letter, but ‘crucis,’ ‘ Phrygis * 
show the real difference.® Or again it is like the case of Gallic and Apulian 
wool. To the unexpert they seem the same, but the expert knows that the 
Apulian is the stronger, and pays a higher price for it, and so too the real 
similarity of words must be tested by their effect.” The same may be said of 
verbs: ‘dolo’ and ‘colo’ seem the same, but go on to ‘ dolas’ and ‘colis’ and 
the difference becomes clear.® 

This principle of Aristarchus,® which regards the noun as a whole, and 
does not start from any particular case, is of course the only sound basis for a 
theory of analogy. But it did not satisfy the grammarians as a whole. They 
were too closely wedded to the idea that the nominative of the noun was its 
‘prima positio,’ the real noun from which the cases were merely ‘ fallings 


PP, 1.66. 2 Ib, IX. 56. follow analogically, and also ‘legi,’ ‘legero,’ 
3 Jb, IX. 79. 4 Ib, IX. 40. ‘“legeram,’ we have no right to expect analogy 
5 Ib. VIII. 68, 69. 6 Ib. IX. 43, 44. between ‘lego’ and ‘legi.’ If this were once 
7 Ib. 1X. 39. granted, the regularity of the verb in Latin at 
8 Jb, IX.108, The controversy seems to have any rate is very constant, and I suppose offered 


dealt with the noun a great deal more than with 
the verb. The analogists seem to have argued 
that formations from the present stem belonged 
to a different word than formations from the 
perfect stem. If ‘lego,’ ‘legam,’ ‘legebam,’ 


less target for the anomalists. 

9 But perhaps Aristarchus himself was under 
the spell of the nominative, and chose the 
vocative as being merely a variation of the 
nominative. 
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away.’ They accordingly rather took the line of showing that where there 
were differences of inflection there were also real differences in the 
nominative. 

The simple and general rule for the comparison of any two words was, as 
Varro gives it, that unless the ‘casus, genus, species, exitus,’ were the same, 
they could not be expected to correspond. In this formula casus apparently 
includes number, genus is of course gender, species means part of speech 
(adjectives not being distinguished from substantives, but on the other hand 
the nomen or dvowa xvpiov being distinguished from the uocabulum or T™poon- 
yopia). Exitus is of course ‘ ending,’ but it was clear that if this was restricted 
to the ‘ litterae quae commouentur,’ the rule was useless to the analogist in his 
controversy with the anomalist, who could point out hundreds of instances 
where these conditions were satisfied and yet analogy did not result. Varro is 
therefore obliged to add that not only the ‘litterae quae commouentur,’ but 
the adjoining letters must be taken into consideration, for ‘ haec uicinitas 
aliquantum potest.’? This vague suggestion had naturally to be defined more 
closely. Some grammarians (perhaps only Latin) laid down the rule that the 
letter before the exttus, and therefore the whole of the last syllable, must be the 
same. This too was probably found inadequate. A rule quoted by Charisius, 
as originated by Aristophanes and supplemented by Aristarchus, adds to the 
above—(I) number of syllables, (2) accent, (3) that the words compared must 
be both compound or both simple.? But by far the fullest and clearest rule 
is found in the following passage, which is attributed to the grammarian 
Herodian: To émoov év rots dvéuacw i) yever #) elder i) oxjpate 4} aplOue 4 
TOV@ 1) TTHGE, 1) KaTarites év TwapatehevT@ ovAdaBH *4 ev Xpove, év TocdTHTL 
cuAhaBis, ToArdKS 68 Kal ev éruTroKh oudraBor * ci 6€ mapa TadTd vt yévoito 
avopovos 7 Kiows yiryverat. The grammarian goes on to take various pairs of 
words of different declension and to show that they fail in one or other of these 
respects. Tofdrns and giddrns are different in gender. “’Odvpmuoviens and 
Tloruvixns are of different elSos, for one is a mpoonyopia, the other an dévopa 
Kupiov. ‘Imaéorns and Lexparns are different in axa. One is simple, the 
other compound. “Iy@ds iyOvos and ixOds ix@tvwv are different numbers. 
"Hpws and edpds have different accents. Toforns and éddrys are different 
cases. Kandos and Bpadis have a different ending. Ilépens and Adyns are of 
different length in the penultimate, ’Apxds and éuds in the final vowel. Avotas 
and Bias have a different number of syllables. Lwrrjv and sump have a different 
consonant in the last syllable, for w often turns 7 to e® This last case is put 


NEB) Bi etek i 2 Ib. X. 26. Ox. IV. 333, 6. But the colon after cvA\NaBy is 


3 Gram. Lat, (K) I. 127. I do not think the 
vagueness of Varro’s rule, as compared with 
that of Charisius, is conclusive that the latter 
is not as old as Aristophanes. Varro may well 
have seen that accent at any rate cid not fit 
Latin, and hesitated at putting out a definite 
Latin rule. 

* I print the extract as given in Cram, Anec. 


clearly a mistake, as also the absence of comma 
after karadjie. The xarddnéiis is the exitus. The 
mapadyyoura cvd\aBH is the penultimate. The 
series of # gives the main considerations, the 
series of év subordinate ones, 

5 The phrase érur\oxiy cvugdvou means, I sup- 
pose, the tendency of the consonant to influence 
the following vowel. 
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forward somewhat tentatively, as a thing which does not happen regularly but 
often. If you cannot find any other difference in two nouns which are 
differently declined, you may fall back upon these consonants as the last resort. 

The anomalists probably did not accept this law of wicinitas, whether in 
its later or its earlier form. But no doubt they preferred to meet the analogists 
on their own ground and beat them there if possible. Their trump card (in 
Latin) was ‘lepus’ and ‘lupus.’ ‘Lepus’ is of course an anomaly, being the 
only masculine noun in -ws belonging to the third declension, but the anomalists 
strengthened their case by pitting it against ‘lupus.’ Here they said every 
possible demand of wicinitas is satisfied. The two words are identical except 
in their first vowels, and even these vowels are both short. 
fain to reply that the two really differed in gender, for ‘lepus’ is epicene, 
having no feminine! So again the anomalist put forward ‘aper’ and ‘ pater.’ 
Here too it was undeniable that there was no difference of wicinitas. The 
other side replied by extending the idea of species. Grammarians in classifying 
nouns had distinguished between ‘relative’ and ‘absolute’ or ‘ positive’ nouns. 
Since a father implies a child, ‘pater’ is a relative noun. Not so ‘aper,’ and 
hence the difference of declension does not contradict analogy.” - 

These analogist apologetics are of course very futile and even pitiful. If 
we take the tests of the alleged Herodian, gender, number, case and ending 
are obviously right. 
have some sense. 


The analogist was 


Perhaps too accent and even oyjja as bearing on accent 
But the other tests, such as number of syllables or the 
length of the penultimate syllable, have no relation to reality so far as I can 
see. They served to baffle the anomalist because, whenever he pointed out a 
difference in the declension of two words of similar termination, it was generally 
possible to find one of these accidental differences. But at the same time they 
really obscured the true laws of analogy. When the grammarian says ed 6€ 
Tapa TadTd Te yévorTo, avdpovos 1) KALous ylyverat, he destroys his whole case, 
and indeed talks such obvious nonsense that I can hardly believe that he really 
represents the views of Herodian. 

Still on the whole it seems to me that the analogists were right. They 
were right, that is, in maintaining that order reigns in xAiows. We know asa 
matter of fact that a knowledge of comparatively few rules and examples will 
enable the student of Greek and Latin to decline correctly a very large number 
of words. When the analogist justified his position by the order of the 
heavenly bodies he went too far. But the passage at the end of Book IX., 
where Varro’s analogist remarks that declensions differ from each other as the 
species of animals differ, but that the similarities within the classes are far 
greater and more striking than the dissimilarities of the classes, and that the 


1 Quint. I. 6, 12. 

2 Quint. 1. 6, 13. This example brings us a 
good way on to the idea that analogy depended 
on the meaning of words. In general the 
analogist repudiated this doctrine (L.L. IX. 40), 
but we find traces of some such notion. Probably 
at any rate anomalists felt their case to be 


stronger if they could allege similarity of mean- 
ing. The torce of lepus ) ( lupus was, I suspect, 
increased by the fact that they are both wild 
animals. In L.L. VIII. to we have associated 
with ‘lepus’ and ‘lupus’ the odd word ‘ surus.’ 
This has been amended to ‘s(ci)urus,’ but I 
should suggest ‘ursus.’ 
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occasional exception stands on a par with the freak or deformity, the ‘ equus 
claudicans’ or ‘ homo luscus,’ he makes a just comparison. As he says, you 
may apply the term ‘anomaly’ to the variations in nature, yet no one denies 
that order reigns in the animal and vegetable world, and so it is in the realm 
of KXicts. 

There is another point of view which ought to be noticed. This is the 
view that analogy itself, so far from being the opponent of ‘usage,’ itself 
springs from usage. It appears in the opening chapters of Book VIII., in 
a part of the work where Varro certainly seems to be giving his own opinion, 
though it is not easy to reconcile it with his oft-repeated statement that 
analogy is of nature.t But it is more fully developed by Quintilian, who says 
that analogy was not something heaven-sent which dictated the form of 
speech, but is what we find that men actually do speak. It therefore rests on 
exemplum, not on ratio, and is actually created by usage. This view is in the 
main, I suppose, anomalistic. It abandons the idea that analogy must or even 
ought to control consuetudo. 
obeyed, but an obseruatio. Still it is so far analogistic that it does not deny 
that analogy is the dominant factor in «Atéovs, and where conswetudo is doubtful 
it admits the presumption that analogical forms are to be preferred. For 
practical purposes—so far as practical purposes were involved at all—those 
who held it might well be analogists in tendency. 

This brings us to the question, what were the practical results of the 
controversy? It has been remarked by others that one result was the formation 
of the canons or rules of declension. At any rate the controversy was a 
contributory cause to the work. When we try to realize the position in which 
a grammarian of the second or third century B.c. found himself, we may doubt 
whether such an herculean task as the reduction of «Aiois to a system would 
ever have been carried out without some such initial motive. It requires 
perhaps more philosophy to distinguish the parts of speech, but it requires 
little labour. But the analogist to maintain his position had to survey the 
whole of the language, otherwise, when he had met the anomalist successfully 
on one point, he might always be confronted with some overlooked exception. 
To survey the whole body of the nouns and verbs of the Greek and Latin 
languages, with no dictionaries or grammars, even of other languages, to serve 
as a guide or basis, seems to me a gigantic business. 
done in such a way that, until the birth of comparative philology, research 
found little to add to it. 

On the other hand, it does not seem likely that analogical theory was 


It is not, as Quintilian says, a lex which must be © 


Se eee OT ek ee ee! 


Yet, I take it, it was — 


1 ‘Sed ii qui in loquendo partim sequi iubent 
nos consuetudinem partim rationem, non tam 
discrepant, quod consuetudo et analogia con- 
iunctiores sunt inter se quam iei credunt, quod 
est nata ex quadam consuetudine analogia.’ The 
words ‘ ii—credunt’ are taken by Steinthal and 
Sir John Sandys to indicate a third party, of 


which they justly say that ‘till partim is defined, 
it carries us no farther.’ I take the words rather, 
‘these disputants (anomalists and analogists), 


who some of them bid us follow reason, while ~ 


the others bid us follow usage, are not so far 
apart as they think.’ ‘ 
2 T. 6. 16, 
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productive of much change in the spoken language. As the analogists stoutly 
maintained that language as it stood was analogical, as they attempted to 
justify most apparent exceptions and admitted nothing in the end but the 
‘Jame horse’ and the ‘ one-eyed man,’ there could be no widespread return to 
analogy, simply because there had been so little departure from it. 

With regard to the admitted exceptions, we find in certain chapters of 
Book IX. chapters? in which Varro is clearly stating the opinion of other 
analogists rather than his own—the suggestion that where analogy has been 
lost it ought to be restored. It is admitted that this will result in novelty, but 
it is argued at some length, from the examples of artists, generals, and others, 
that novelty has often to be faced in behalf of what is right. How far there 
were actually grammarians who carried out this principle on any considerable 
scale, who spoke themselves and tried to make their pupils speak on strict 
analogical principles, is a point on which I should be glad of enlightenment.” 
Sextus certainly writes as if there were people of this kind, who said Zévs— 
Zéos—Zé and xiov—xtovos—xtovr2 So too Quintilian quotes as a happy 
remark about the analogists ‘ aliud esse Latine loqui, aliud grammatice.’4 But 
both these are rather vague, and such remarks need not be more than anomalist 
taunts. It was a fair weapon against the analogists to assume that they would 
carry out their principles, and to point out the absurdities they would land 
themselves in. Failing better evidence, I should suppose that the accepted 
view is given by Varro himself, though he puts it in a curious way. The 
people, he says, ought to follow analogy, but individuals are on a different 
footing, for they are in the power of the people. The poet indeed may defy 
custom with impunity, but the orator and other individuals cannot. So till 
the people come to a better mind, the orator must submit to consuetudo.? This 
melancholy acquiescence in the less desirable reminds one of the attitude of our 
Book of Common Prayer in the Commination Service towards Open Penance. 
But it represents, I take it, the general attitude. Analogy is right in the 
abstract—even Quintilian, anomalist as he is at heart, admits this.° But 
‘ until the said discipline may be restored again, which is much to be wished,’ 
we must submit to usage. The exception is a heretic, but the Church is not 
in a position to persecute.’ 


1 TVX were differently declined, but is not recorded as 


2 The most definite instance I know of is the 
case of Sisenna, who used ‘ adsentio’ for ‘ adsen- 
tior’ in the senate, and was followed by others 
(Gellius, N.A. II. 25, and Quint. I. 5, 13, from 
Varro), This is not a very flagrant defiance of 
usage. Sir John Sandys (Hist. of Class. Schol. L., 
Pp. 142) says of Trypho ‘that the titles of several 
of his books show that he was a strict adherent 
of analogy.’ But analogy is often a mere name 
for declension (v, p. 25), and to write on it does 
not show the views of the writer. Nor do the 
fragments, as given by Velsen, show much analo- 
gistic tendency. He certainly postulated dop and 
dovp as nominatives for dopds—douvpds, and re- 
marked that the plural and singular of &yxedus 


saying anything that savours of the views men- 
tioned by Sextus. Caesar, who wrote ‘de ana- 
logia,’ and should on the same principle be a 
‘strict adherent of analogy,’ evidently argued 
against some analogist views (Gell. N.A. I. to, 
and XIX, 8). 

3 Adu. Gram, X. 195. 

OE Lees, 6. 

6 I, 6, 21: ‘Rectaest haecuia. quis negat? 
sed adiacet et mollior et magis trita.' 

7 Cf, ‘Consuetudo non ratione analogiae sed 
uiribus par... multorum consensione con- 
ualuit, ita tamen ut illi artis ratio non accedat 
sed indulgeat,’ Gramm. Lat, (K.) I. 50. 
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There was however a sphere where the analogist could move with greater 
This is what Pliny calls dubius sermo, cases where usage itself 
Sextus 


freedom. 
oscillated more or less between the analogous and the anomalous form. 


tells us that the grammarians lay down the rule that simple nouns in -ns 
oxytone, as evaeSys and edpuns, make their genitive in -ovs, not -ov, and that 


therefore the genitive of evyevns is edpevods, not edpevod.1 As there is no 


authority for evuevod the adjective, presumably he refers to the proper name 
Eievs, which does exhibit these variations. So too Quintilian says that the 
analogists supported ‘domu,’ ‘domuum,’ against ‘domo,’ ‘domorum,’ appar- 
ently on the grounds that ‘ domus’ as a fourth declension feminine noun found 
its analogy in ‘anus,’ ‘manus.’ Steinthal may be right in saying that by the 
end of the first century A.D. the controversy,had died down. The main con- 
troversy did die down, because two points were gradually established—one, 
that analogy prevailed in inflexion; the other that, where custom was thoroughly 
established, the analogist must acquiesce. But transferred to the arena of 
dubius sermo the contest continued, and the only thing that could bring it to an 
end was the decay of grammar as a living study. The questions debated and 
the mental attitudes displayed were the same in nature as those which we 
sometimes meet ourselves when such points are raised, as whether ‘none 
are,’ ‘it is me,’ are really ‘bad grammar,’ and therefore to be avoided. The 
differéfce lies in this—that whereas such points are to us little more than 
amusing trifles,? to the ancient mind they were questions of real and substantial 
Whether however even here analogist theory had much influence on 
It would be possible, I suppose, to see how far 


interest. 
usage may be doubted. 


anomalous forms in the older language tend to give way to analogous forms. — 


But even if it proved to be so, it would not be much evidence. Analogy, 
philologists tell us, is a popular instinct, which is always reshaping language, 
and changes in this direction are quite as likely to be genuine consuetudo as the 
result of conscious grammatical effort. 

The description of the opponents varies occasionally. Quintilian* couples 
with analogy etymology, as being also a ‘rational’ process, in which we reason 
from one word to another. Etymology will sometimes justify a form which 
might otherwise be thought barbarous, as ‘Triquedra’ for ‘ Triquetra,’ or 
‘medidiem ’ ‘meridiem.’ On the other hand, consuetudo is frequently 
associated with auctoritas. An anomalous form may be justified on the ground 
that it has good literary authority, quite as much as by common usage. 
Quintilian distinguishes between auctoritas and uetustas. A variation of the 


for 


1 Adu. Gramm, X. 222. 1 do not understand 
the word dda. All these words are surely com- 
pound, and Sextus could hardly fail to see it. 
It may be objected to my assumption that he 
refers to the name Evwevys that the analogists 
would have said that analogy could not be 
expected between the wocabulum evuevys and the 
nomen Edperts. But it does not follow from the 
evidence that either (1) they all accepted this 


distinction, or (2) that they held it valid in the 
case of two identical words. 

ST; Gods 

3 I myself, by using the phrase ‘none of your 
correspondents have,” became the subject of 
quite an animated controversy in a local news- 
paper, 
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formula, which appears in Diomedes and Charisius,’ adds natuva.2 Nature, we 
are told, gives us the word as it stands; it determines that it shall be ‘ scribo,’ 
not ‘scrimbo,’ then analogia, auctoritas, consuetudo inflect and vary it in different 


ways. 


Diomedes ascribes this formula to Varro, but though neither Goetz nor 


Willmanns nor Usener seem to find any difficulty, it seems to me almost 
impossible. Varro, as I have said, throughout maintains that the word in 
itself is impositum, and depends upon the woluntas hominum, while nature, which 


he conceives of as order, is identified with analogy. 


It may be in a sense 


Stoical, but if I am right in what I said above it is a rather perverted Stoicism. 
For Stoic theory held that, while something which was nature lay at the back 
of ‘scribo,’ various processes of corruption had intervened. But, however 
derived, it is intelligible enough, and in the main it agrees with the other 
forms of the formula. For though nature has provided the raw material, it is 
«still the case that analogy, and usage joined to authority, are the two conflicting 


forces which work it into shape. 


A more substantial addition to the formula 


is suggested by some of the later grammarians, as Consentius and Cledonius, 
- when they say that analogia has sometimes to give way to euphonia or 


suauttas.® 


Another word which played a part apparently in the controversy is 
xaOodixés. In discussing this word we have, I think, to distinguish between 


two somewhat different meanings. 


Sometimes it means ‘ general’ as opposed 


to ‘particular’ (wepsxds). It does not imply that anything is universally true, 


1 Gam. Lat, (K) I. 50 and 439. Cf. Quint. 
I. 5: ‘Simplices uoces prima positione, id est 
natura sua, constant,’ though there the prima 
positio is not the nominative or first person 
present, but the uncompounded noun, as op- 
posed to the compound. 

2 Usener in Kleine Schriften II. p. 297, moved, 
I think, by an unfortunate German propensity to 
find in competent writers an unintelligent and 
servile use of earlier authorities, supposes that in 
the formula ‘ natura, analogia, consuetudo, auc- 
toritas,’ both etymologia and wetustas might be 
interchanged with natura, Quintilian adopted 
uetustas from Palaemon, but knowing etymologia 
from other lists inserted that too! Now Ido not 
think any such theory is necessary, for though 
Quintilian’s distinction between wetusias and auc- 
toritas may be a little over-fine, it is quite intel- 
ligible. To defend an archaic word on the 
ground that it was in the past in good use is 
distinguishable from defending it because it is 
used by some accepted author. But even if we 
agree with Usener that the distinction is absurd, 
I cannot accept his theory as it stands, For 
while it is possible, I think, that ‘etymology’ (used 
loosely for the processes into which etymology 
enquires) may have been a synonym for natura, 
and that Quintilian adopted it while giving the 
meaning a very different turn, I cannot under- 
stand (nor does Usener give, to my mind, an 
adequate explanation) how wetustas can have been 


so used. There is a modification, however, of the 
theory which I think is possible. This would be 
to regard wetustas as the opponent of natura, just 
as consuetudo is the opponent of analogia. This 
would find some support from Varro, who says 
‘neque omnis impositio uerborum exstat quod 
uetustas quasdam deleuit,’ and later ‘uetustas 
pauca non deprauat, multa tollit.’ On this view 
the formula ran ‘ natura (or etymologia), uetustas, 
analogia, consuetudo, auctoritas,’ and the mean- 
ing is that the true words, or éruua, are given us 
by nature, then modified by time (uetwstas) till we 
get the prima positio of the noun or verb, the 
‘scribo’ of Diomedes. This prima positio is in- 
flected by analogy, which again is modified by 
usage and literary authority. I certainly think 
it is worth considering whether Quintilian did 
not find this formula, and either misunderstood 
it or deliberately gave it a new meaning, though 
the acceptance of this view would probably 
entail the abandonment of the theory of Quint. 
I. 6, which I put forward in Class. Quart., January, 
1914. When I wrote that paper I had not read 
Usener's article. 

3 This view, however, may beas old as Varro. 
Cf, Gramm. Lat. (K) I. 141: ‘consnetudini et 
suauitati aurium censet summam uim esse tribu- 
endam.’ The subject of ‘censet’ is, I think, 
clearly ‘Varro,’ and not, as Steinthal and 
Sandys, ‘ Plinius.’ 
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but only that so far as it is true it applies to the whole, and not merely to the — 


parts. At other times it means ‘universal’ or ‘without exception,’ and is 
opposed to 70 as él To moAv. It is used in both senses by the grammarians. 
When Herodian’s work on accents is called ep) xa@orcxis mpocwdias, it 
means I suppose ‘ accents as a whole,’ but when, as frequently in the Latin 


a 


grammarians, it means a ‘rule,’ it bears, at any rate in the mouths of © 


analogists, the other sense. Sextus brings it definitely into connexion with 
the analogist controversy... The grammarians, he says, allege certain caforuxa 
Qewpr\wata, by which they judge individual words. He illustrates by the case 
of evwev7js mentioned above. The champion of Evpevod, he continues, will 
perhaps reply by denying the ‘catholicity,’ while others maintain that 
‘catholic’ merely means To é« mdeuvav. This however is ridiculous, for 
kaQorxdv is clearly different from 76 ws éml ro modv. The former never 
deceives us, the latter does so, though rarely. The natural inference from this 
is that the ‘catholicon’ was in the eyes of the analogist a universal rule 


which admitted or ought to admit of no exceptions, while those whose © 


tendencies were anomalistic whittled the term down to a general principle. I 
think we find an allusion to the first view in a passage of Quintilian (II. 13, 14), 
where he says: ‘semper mihi moris fuit quam minime me alligare ad praecepta, 
quae xafodxd uocitant, id est ut dicamus quomodo possumus, uniuersalia uel 
perpetualia.’ Quintilian is not indeed speaking of grammar, but of taste and 
suitableness in oratory, but he does not get the term from rhetoric, nor, so far 
as I know, from any other art or science. It was in grammar that he was 
familiar with (and rejected) laws which claimed ‘ universality ’ and ‘ perpetual- 
ness.’ I do not know whether it is fanciful, but it seems to me that Quintilian 
sees in the word, as some used it, a certain passion and insistence. Note 
the frequentative ‘ uocitant,’ which I do not think he uses elsewhere, and the 
‘quomodo possumus.’ The word was to him hardly translatable. It had 
in fact acquired that force which acute controversy gives to a word, making 
any translation, even one so strong as Quintilian’s doublet, seem cold in 
comparison with the original. 

The question naturally occurs—did this analogistic use of xaforvKov help 
to shape the meaning of a watchword second to none in its influence on the 


history of Christendom and Europe? The term ‘ Catholic Church, as Light- — 


foot notes,” goes through a certain transformation of meaning in the second ~ 


century. It begins with meaning the Church as a whole, as opposed to the 
local churches, and the term, though Lightfoot does not note this, was almost 
a necessity, because in this particular case the name of the whole was the same 
as that of the parts. Regiments do not make a regiment, but an army. 
Limbs do not make a limb, but a body. It is only éexAnotas which make an 
éxxAnoia. It came however as early as the days of Clement of Alexandria and 


the Muratorian Canon to acquire the sense of ‘orthodox’ as opposed to — 


heresy. Lightfoot explained the change by saying that the heresies were 


1 Adu. Gramm. (K) X. 221, etc. ‘ 2 On Ignatius ad Smyrn, 8. 
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‘ partial, scattered, localized, isolated.’ But this was not the feeling of the 
Church itself. Justin complains that Marcion drew his adherents from every 
quarter; and did not the Church live in yearly expectation of the general 
apostacy which was to precede the end? I should suggest that into the 
original meaning of the word there flowed a stream of association from a 
controversy, which was more or less familiar to every educated Christian from 
boyhood—a controversy in which the word ‘Catholic’ suggested (1) truth 
absolute and admitting of no exception, and (2) truth which in practice had to 
protest against yet tolerate error,! ‘accedere non indulgere,’ as the gram- 
marians say. No doubt the connexion would be much clearer if ‘ Catholic 
faith’? and ‘Catholic doctrine’ preceded instead of following ‘ Catholic 
Church,’ as they appear to do. But streams of association do not always 
follow logical courses. And it is worth noting that by Origen’s time «aoduxos 
can be applied to a book in the sense of ‘ canonical.’ z 

I am inclined to think that much the same may be said of the word 
‘canon.’ It is at any rate curious that these two words, which have been 
more than others the watchwords of orthodoxy, bear in grammar practically 
the same meaning, and are both associated with the analogist doctrine of the 
universality of grammatical law. The two most prominent ecclesiastical uses 
of the word are of course (1) Church ordinances, (2) the catalogue, or list of 
sacred books. The first of these followed easily enough from the primary use 
of xavév for aruler. The second is not quite so easy. Souter derives it from 
the use of xavéy for a list—quite rightly, I think ; but how did Kavev come to 
mean a list? According to Souter the connexion is that the ruler had marks 
or notches in it, but surely the grammatical use gives a far clearer connexion. 
For in grammar the word necessarily came to connote a list. The cavov was 
properly a sentence which laid down a rule, but in practice it was.a paradigm. 


1 Perhaps we may add that the xa@odixd were 
felt to be the safeguards of the heritage of 
*E\Anvicpés, much as catholicity protected the 
‘faith once delivered.’ Cf. Sext. Emp. adu. 
Gramm, X. 179. 

2 Souter, History of the Canon, p. 179, but he 
does not give the references. 

3 As it is frequently supposed, I think, that 
this Church use of ‘canon’ is derived from, or 
at any rate preceded by, the literary use of the 
word by the Alexandrine grammarians for the 
list of the classieal authors in any department, I 
take this opportunity to comment ona doubtful 
piece of lexicography. The Paris Stephanus 
s.u. xavey has the following: ‘Similiter xavwy 
dicitur catalogus auctorum classicorum, prae 
ceteris legendorum, a grammaticis Alexandrinis 
confectus, v. Ruhnken, Histor, Or. p. xciv.’ 
Evidently following this Liddell and Scott have 
s.u., ‘in Alexandrine Grammar collections of the 
old Greek authors were called xavéves, as being 
models of excellence, classics, Ruhnken, Hist. 
Or. Crit. Graec. p. xciv. Cf. Quintilian X. 1, 54 
and sg.’ Rut Quintilian never suggests the word 


xavaéy, and when I turn to Ruhnken I find that 
he says nothing of the kind. Not only does he 
give no evidence, but he never even suggests 
that such lists were called xavdves. He himself 
calls them ‘canons,’ but that is all. 

A rather different view is given by Westcott, 
History of the Canon, Appendix A: ‘ One instance 
of the metaphorical use of the word requires 
special notice. The Alexandrine grammarians 
spoke of the Classic Greek authors as a whole as 
6 xavwév, the absolute standard of pure language, 
a perfect model of composition, v. Redepenning, 
Origines I. 12.’ Here again we seem to have the 
same confusion between 7d cimawoy and 7d 
onpawouevov, For Redepenning says nothing of 
the sort, He merely remarks, referring to 
Quint. X. 1, 54, that no living authors were 
included by the Alexandrines in ‘dem bald 
allgemein anerkannten Kanon,’ The fact that 
Quintilian uses the word ordo of these lists sug- 
gests that the Greek name was rééts, which is 
confirmed by some of the later evidence quoted 
by Ruhnken. 
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We may say in the form of a sentence that nouns in -a make their genitive _ 
in -ns, but in practice the schoolboy recited podca—povons, etc., as we actually { 
find in the Theodosii Canones. Thus again the educated Christian thought of it — 
as a catalogue, and one moreover which carried with it an authority, to which 
indeed exception was sometimes taken, but which did not in analogist theory s 
at least admit of exception. 4 

It is possible that this disquisition on these two words may seem to some ~ 
as trivial as it certainly is speculative. And I confess I have an object some- 
what outside my main subject. It seems to me that the terminology of the is 
studies, which formed the staple of general education, deserves more study ~ 
than it generally receives. It is not sufficiently remembered that grammarin 
particular was a science which aroused a vast amount of interest, and that it 
was, perhaps even more than rhetoric, a study with which the upper anda { 
middle classes at any rate were thoroughly familiar. A terminology created — 
under such conditions has a force, a warmth, a colour, which makes its 
influence felt over fields widely removed from it. Further, I think, we may 
expect that such an influence would be felt, not so much in what we call the — 
classical literature with its firm traditions, as in that great literature of the a 
middle classes which, untrammelled by tradition, was called into existence by : 
the Church. The influence of philosophy on Christian thought and language 
has of course been examined very carefully. The influence of grammar and 
rhetoric is doubtless of much less importance, but it deserves more careful — 
treatment than, as far as I can judge, it has at presént received. a 
F. H. Corson. 4 
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THE PHONETICS OF /R- IN LATIN. 


A. Tue Vestine Inscription with brat. 
T. Vetio | duno | didet | Herclo | Iovio | brat. | data. 


i. This inscription, most easily consulted in Diehl’s Alt-lat. Inschriften, 
No. 70, has been explained, beyond any reasonable doubt, by von Planta 
(Osk.-Umbr. Gram. 1. 304) as follows: ‘ The entire inscription is accordingly 
to be rendered thus: T. Vettius Pa dat Herculi Iouio ; merito data, sc. est or 
sunt, according as the votive offering was feminine singular or neuter plural.’ 
The very abbreviation of brat. favours a formulaic word such as mertto. 
Von Planta accounts also for all other dialectic occurrences of the stem 
brato-, vindicating a sense of meritum (quasi gratia) for all of them. 

2. Morphologically—I am speaking of IE. patterns—the root mer is 
entitled to an equivalent mrd, cf. e.g. Lat. tvans, participle to a root ira, 
alongside of the root ter in Skr. tdvati, ‘crosses.’ From mra came Italic bra-. 

3. If a scholar like von Planta has proposed a satisfactory explanation for 
Italic brat(od), why has it not been welcomed? Because of what looks almost 
like a conspiracy in favour of the contention that Lat. (Ital.) fr- results from 
mr-. ‘This contention is most improbable on physiological grounds, and lacks 
the support of any certain, or even good, etymology. The examples given in 
Brugmann, Gr. 1. 369, and in Stolz 134, are as follows: (1) fraces, ‘ oil-lees’: 
marcidus, ‘wilted’; (2) fretus, ‘strait’: Bpatte, ‘boil’; (3) fremo, ‘groan’: 
Bpéuw. These etymologies have all been replaced by better ones by Persson 
in his Bettrige (see the indices). (1) We might accept fraces from *mraces* 
without accepting fr- from mr-, explaining the /- as due to the inworking of 
fracta. Again, the connection of fraces with Skr. bhramcati, cadit, etc. (see 
Zubaty, KZ. 31. 56), is entirely admissible, and not to be disproved by mere 
denial. Or else, in rustic words, we might admit, and after a good IE. pattern 


‘(rtwK-: wrax-), nom. fldces (g—so Vendryes, Intensité, p. 118—from 6x): 


acc. *flaces, whence /races, with 7 after fracta, again. But we do best, after 
all, to follow Persson (l.c. p. 929) and connect with Eng. dregs. (2) Fretus, 
‘current in a strait’: better than Persson’s solution, perhaps, is to start from 
a primate sr-etos: Skr. sar-tt-, ‘stream,’ etc. For the suffix cf. Homeric 
ved-eros, ‘snowstorm.’ (3) Frenut; primate sr-ém-ett. For the root s(w)er 
cf. the lexica on Lat. sermo (initial s-, not sw-). The root swer—still a 


different swer, an it please Heaven and the cynical jury—also meant to make 


1 In Irish mraich, ‘ malt,’ the stem mv-ac comes in fact from mr-@ : mer, ‘ pulverize’ (see § 11). 
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a humming noise, cf. the lexica on Lat. susurrus, noting Skr. sward-s, ‘ cry. 
For the extension sv-em cf. Lat. tr-em: ter (see Brugmann, Kug. 297). 

4. The considerations quoted and advanced against the phonetic process 
Lat. /r- from mr- reveal how questionable are all the etymologies adduced in 
its favour. Not one of them remotely approaches in probability von Planta’s 
etymology of brat. The testimony of brat. is raised beyond any intelligent 
. doubt by the correspondence of Lat. breuis and Bpaxdts (cf. lewis: édaxvs) with 
Av. ‘short-lived’ (see Persson, l.c. index), cf. breuis, 

‘short-lived,’ ap. Thes. LL. 2. 2174, 30; 2176, 18 et 22. : 


marazu- 1n Mmarvazu-jva-, 


B. Latin formido. 


5. Two examples remain for Lat. for- as alleged (by Solmsen) to come 
from IE. mr-, viz. (1) formica, ‘ant, (2) formido, ‘dread.’ (1) He who believes 
that the IE. words for ‘ ant’ as listed in the lexica under pupun& and formica 
have got their initial sounds by uninterrupted phonetic process from an original 
m- (or w- or bh-) ought not to stall even before the phonetic charities indul- 
gences and vagaries of the pre-Curtian days. But as to formica see the next 
section. (2) As regards formido, I divined several years ago (see CP. 6. 360) 
that it was cognate with Eng. dread. I can now account for its connexion 
with absolute completeness. If Gothic had preserved the verb dread its 
form would be drédan, a dh extension of IE. dhré, as rédan (Lat. re-or) is an 
extension of IE. ré. Cf. dap-0-dver: Skr. dra-ti, ‘sleeps,’ IE. root dvé. In 
Latin, dré is represented by dormio, and dhré is entitled to a parallel form 
*formio. The parallelism is complete: dré (Skr. drati): dré-dh (dr-dh, in 
SapOdver) : dymt- (whence dormio) :: dhvé (no example) : dhvé-dh (O.Sax. 
-dradan, O.Eng. draadan): dhrmi- (in Lat. formido). Q.E.D. 


-C. Lat. formica: the IE. names for the ‘ant.’ ~ 
6. In IF. 33. 367 van Wijk has arrived, by subtle and complicated 
combinations, at a unitary primate for the IE. words for the ant. For my 
part, | think that there was no such primate, but several forms centering on 
the description of the ant as (x) the maker of granules, (2) the pismire. In 
dialectic Bop-yax- (8 a script form for F) and formica I find in the posteriora 
words (cognate words) meaning granule; cf. Lat. mica: (c)utx-pds, ‘small’ 
(Doric puxeds with hypocoristic ««) and OHG. smahi.1 In Bop-yae- the prius 
is from the root wer, ‘turn’ ‘twist’; cf. Lat. wermis (borer): Eng. worm. 
Whether the name ‘turn-granule’ refers to the sand particles brought out at 


the mouth of the anthill or to the ‘ant-eggs’ carried in the mandibles of the _ 


ants is a thing not to be determined. The root wer is extended by ¢ in 
Lat. werttt and by a guttural in Fépya, ‘works’ (original sense of Fepy-, 


1 Here g=IE. é, but the root smai-k (so Hirt, 
Ablaut, No. 96) belongs with smai (ib. No. 95; 


sgece. ’ (sand before soap); 
, OH. raba (a from é). Of course a in Boppax~ 


‘turn a 


cf. Lat. rapum . 


others in contempt of Doric cuaoapeva write 
smét),.‘ friare’ (‘ rub,’ ‘ wipe,’ ‘anoint’): sma in 
opwxe, ‘rubs’ (‘grinds’), cufpa, ‘scrubbing 


Ane be due to a paradigmatic levelling between 
a pre-Greek nominative smék-s or smok-s: gen. 
smak-6s. 
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the spindle,’ as Meringer has seen). For ‘ant’ as for ‘worm’ the original 
sense of ‘borer’ is well suited. 

7. In Skr. vam-vi-, ‘ant,’ there has been some sort of contamination 
between the stems of Fpduos, ‘worm,’ and of wermis, whether o[rJam-ri or 
vram-i-, resulting in the more easy vocable vamri-. It is not particularly 
likely that the root vam played a réle in the shift, but we may note Plautine 
‘apes mel uomunt.’ 

8. If we give to the Hesychian gloss dppiKas pupptn€ (corrected to 
pbpuakas) its full face value its primate stem was wor-smik- (1 as in formica). 

g. Lat. formica, if shifted from *uormica, amounts to ‘quae micas forat ’; 
or, by another turn of popular etymology, we may render it by ‘ quae micas 
fert.. See W. Wackernagel ap. Andresen, Volks-Etymologie, p- 36. 

10. Skr. valmikam (‘lumps’ or ‘anthills’ on the hands or feet) originally 
meant, I take it, with-ants (valmi- = Lat. uermis; see on the confix -kam, 
‘with, JAOS. 34. 331 sq-)- The more usual valmika-s, ‘anthill,’ is secondary 
in point of gender. 

rr. In pdp-yax- the prius is IE. mur- (cf. e.g. Brugmann-Thumb, 
Gr. Gram. § 68'; and note the secondary Sanskrit root tul, ‘ gunated’ to tol: 
Lat. tollo), doublet to mr-, ‘pulverize’ (see Walde s.v. moretum). The same 
root mer, extended by w(o)- (cf. Skr. tury: root ir/tur ; jurv : root jr[jur ; 
dhiivv : root dhvr/dhur) is found in the Celtic and some of the German names 
for the ant (conveniently listed in Uhlenbeck’s Ai. Woch. s.v. vamras. This 
uncompounded and shorter name meant something like ‘crumbler’ or 
‘crumber.’ Cf. Slavic mrva, ‘mica.’ 

12. In Av. maori-§, ‘ant,’ ao is unquestionably a diphthong to the 
secondary root stage mur, just as Skr. fol is the ‘guna’ of the secondary root 
tul, and meuron is the proper primate of some of the Germanic forms. This 
I interpret to mean that the mur- and meur- forms (: root mer, ° crumble’) got 
their u-colour from the root m(y)éw, found in Skr. mu-tram, ‘ urine’; cf. the 
English forms pis-mire and piss-ant,and Dutch forms with the same sense 
cited by Kluge, s.v. amezse. The mir- primates listed by van Wijk will show 
intrusion from the sept of mingo ; see Walde, who suggests a briefer root mey, 
and indeed this root is exhibited in the Brahmana compound go-mdya-, 
‘cow-dung,’ and in lexical Skr. mdyu-, ‘ bile.’ 

13. The objection that in for-mica, Fop-pax-, etc., we have monosyllabic 
governing (imperatival) priora ought not to be raised in seriousness, unless 
the objector is prepared to show that Fop-pup-, etc., substantially differ from 
the priora in Vedic stha-ragman Tj-Ovjios, Av. (ni-)6a-snarOis- (v. Wackernagel, 
Ai. Gram. 2. 1, pp- 316-317). That the priora zvp Fop are not graded like 
monosyllabic imperatives (Lat. fer-ei; é&-e, etc.) I freely grant, still mur is 
graded like Skr. -tur in vicud-tuy-, omni-superans (‘tyrannus’), anda reversed 
order *tur-vicva-, after the pattern of *tara(t)-vicva- (typically correct ; cf. the 
proper names J ayat-sena|Jaya-sena), is not to be declared impossible. The 
compounds with governing priora were moribund, and in no case are exceptions 
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from a predominant order to be taken too seriously, especially by those who — 
recall that half a decade ago our popular usage was fluctuating between q 
birdman and manbird (cf. upstart and startup). We might even with a rare and _ 
moribund type of compound, those with governing’ priora, suppose that the 
*tur-vigva- type had been ousted by the reversed type of vicvd-tur-. The 
o-grade of Fop looks to be derived from compounds in -wor, let us say 
pro-wor. 

14. To escape the theory of composition for some of the words for ant 
we may derive Fopya«- and Lat. formica (for *wormica) from the primate 
worsmalc-, ‘urine’; cf. odpeiy, ‘urinate,’ and Lith. uersmé, ‘fons.’ A somewhat 
similar primate *murma, ‘crumb,’ will serve as the foundation for pvppa-K-, 
quasi ‘ crumber.’ 


D. Latin forma. 


15. The fact that forma seems to be a sort of metathesis of popd7 is pure 
accident. For forma, ‘shape,’ we have an excellent source in the root of 
ferire, ‘ strike’ (cf. réaros: TUTTel), So that a forma was a sort of ‘ Schlag,’ or 
even meant ‘cut.’ But popd7 comes from the root mer, ‘press’ (cf. Skr. 
mar-d-ati) and ‘rub’ (see § 11), the rub being the contour left after a pressing 
or rubbing process. 


UNIVERSITY OF TExas. 


EpwWIN W. Fay. Wi 


ON THE MEANING OF BAAHN AND APOMogI IN GREEK 
HISTORIANS OF THE FIFTH CENTURY. 


Since the English author, who has written in the greatest detail and with most — 
acceptance on Greek warfare in the fifth century, has now declared definitely that 
8péz@ cannot mean ‘at the run,’2 but should be translated both in Thucydides and 
Herodotus ‘at the quick step’ in contrast to Bdsénv «at the slow step,’ it may be 
worth while to re-examine the evidence, and to give some reasons for maintaining 
the translation ‘at the double’ at least in the descriptions of battles given us by 
Thucydides, Xenophon, and Herodotus. 

I begin with Thucydides, the author with whom Dr. Grundy is dealing. There 
are, I believe, two passages in his history (not quoted by Dr. ie in which 
Spon almost certainly means ‘at the double’ or ‘at a run.’ In Book IT. r11 the 
Ambraciots perceive the Peloponnesians, by whom they were being deserted, already 
some distance away and retiring rapidly. In trying to overtake them they broke 
into a run (éeov dpdu). Here it is obvious that a quick march would have been 

1 The ancient, because quite isolated, San- reason to doubt that the governing prius keraf- — 
skrit compound  fprad-vivaka-s (see Meillet, is typically like Skr, krt-, ‘ making.’ : 
MSL. 18. 315) may as well be rendered by 2 Dr. G. B. Grundy, Thucydides and the History 
‘judging-cases’ as by ‘case-deciding’; and in of his Age, p. 269. 

Av. vi-kavat-ustana-, ‘ destroying-life,’ there is no 
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quite inadequate for their purpose; the Ambraciots must have gone at their best 
pace. Again, in the description of the landing on Sphacteria (Thuc. IV. 31 sq.) 
éxdpovv Spdpw is best rendered ‘at the double,’ since speed and surprise were plainly 
essential factors in the Athenian assault on the Spartan outpost (cf. Thuc. IV. 32). 
Nor can I regard the passage on which Dr. Grundy relies, the description of the 
hurried march of Brasidas through Thessaly (Thuc. IV. 78 sq.), as decisive. No 
doubt in it Thucydides applies the terms dpope and é:éSpapev (ch. 79) to a march of 
several days. But there is not the smallest hint that he is using technical language 
with rigid accuracy. His purpose is to emphasize the extreme rapidity of a march 
in a case where speed was necessary to success. He might fairly expect that the 
words would be interpreted by the context and not treated as technical terms. In 
support of this I would quote a parallel from Herodotus. In his description of the 
disorderly advance of the Persian hosts at Plataea (IX. 59), the phrase <déwxov ws 
éxacros wodav «fyov implies in the context full speed—i.e. as I shall argue below at 
the double—but no one would infer from the similar phrase in VI. 116 that the 
Athenian hoplites doubled all the way home from Marathon to Athens. In fine, even 
in Thucydides it would seem best to regard dpopy as naturally meaning ‘at the double,’ 
and to treat his description of the march of Brasidas as an intelligible and pardonable 
exaggeration. 

If we turn to. the most military of Greek historians, Xenophon, the case is 
plainer. It is true that in his works we find Bdédyv used for slowly, at foot’s pace, 
perhaps even for ‘at a slow march.’ The usage is as early as Herodotus (IX. 57, 
cf. infra), and is most frequent in later military historians such as Polybius and 
Arrian. Further, we find in Xenophon the contrast between Badnv and Spopm 
(cf. infra), and even in a non-military passage a similar antithesis between Sé5yv and 
tpéxwv (Cyrop. II. 2. 30). But in the accounts of actual fighting Soduy appears to 
mean at the double. Thus in the battle of Coronea (Hell. IV. 3. 17) it is used of the 
final charge of the contending armies, which even Dr. Grundy admits may have been 
-made at the double. Again in the encounter between Agesilaus and Tissaphernes 
(Hell. 111. 4, 23) it is used of peltasts, who are ordered to take the lead in a charge 
made at a run: éxédevoe Ta Séxa dd’? FBys Ociv dpdoe avrors, Tots 8o weATarTais etre 
Spéum idnycioOa. Lastly, in the description of the Greek advance at Cunaxa 
(Anab. I. 8. 18 sq.) we hear first that a part of the Greek phalanx which had got a 
ittle behind quickened to a run (ijpéaTo Spduy Oeiv) and then they all ran (waves 
@6cov) ; finally, when the barbarians are in full flight, the Greeks in hot pursuit shout 
to one another not to run but to keep their ranks (ui) Ociv Spdpp ANN ev TaLet éxeo Oat). 
. These descriptions of charges create a strong presumption that Spoum means ‘ at 
a run’ or ‘at the double,’ but the decisive passages are two, which show that Pddnv 

_ properly qualified can be used for ‘quick march,’ and is still contrasted with dpépe, 
which must therefore mean ‘at the double.’ In Anab. IV. 6. 25 we read: of pev 
medtacral Tov “EAAjvov Spspw EOcov rpds Tos rapareraypévors, Xeupioodos d& Badny Tad 
eetrero abv Tois érAéraus, Which can only mean the peltasts charged at the double, 
while the hoplites followed at foot’s pace, but rapidly—i.e. at a quick march. 
Similarly in Hell. V. 4. 51 sq., after hearing that the Thebans retreated before 
Agesilaus at a run (Spépp eGeov . . . aroxwpetv Spdpm . . . TapaGéovtas), we are told 
_that the Sciritae when they in turn were forced to retire Oarrov 7) Bddnv dwjdAOov. It 
seems clear then that Xenophon means by Bd8yv at foot’s pace, or at a slow march, 
and by 8popvw at a run or at the double; and that when he is obliged to mention a 
quick march he uses, not dpdpnw, but Padyy with a qualifying word or words (Pddyv 
tax%, Oarrov #) Bédnv), a fact which surely proves that there was not a technical word 
for ‘quick march.’ 
Coming last to Herodotus, the least military of the three historians, and 
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therefore the least likely to use technical terms, there can be little question that in a 
non-military passage describing the rush of the seven conspirators at the Magi 
(III. 77) sav Spépp és rdv dvdpedva, Spdum should be given its natural meaning ‘at a 
run.’ In the account of the retreat of Amompharetus before Plataea (IX. 57) 
Bédnv need mean no more than ‘at foot’s pace,’ though ‘at a slow march’ is a sense - 
very suitable to the context. But in the description of Mardonius’ pursuit (IX. 59) — 
pou must mean ‘at the double,’ since, after saying of Mardonius hye rods LHépras: 
dpéum, Herodotus adds that the other troops followed at their best pace (€déoxov as 
modWv éxaoros efxov) with their ranks in utter disorder, plainly implying that the whole 
army was bent on making the utmost speed. Lastly, in the passage which is of the — 
greatest historical interest, the story of Marathon, Herodotus (VI. 112) four times 
declares that the Athenians charged Spd, and adds that they were the first troops — 
within his knowledge to do so. Now it is in itself unlikely that hoplites had hitherto — 
always attacked at a slow march, and never seen the advantage in impetus to be — 
gained from a quicker step, though fear of disordering their ranks might well have — 
restrained them from charging at the double. And comparison with Mardonius’ 
attack at Plataea makes it fairly certain that at Marathon too Herodotus means by 
Spey ‘at arun’ or ‘at the double.’ The difficulty of a body of hoplites charging a mile © 
at the double, which first led Dr. Grundy (Great Persian War, p. 188) to suggest (as 
Leake and Bahr had already done) that Spéum should be translated ‘at the quick — 
step’ is better met by the other suggestion he mentions—viz. that Herodotus has 5s 
ascribed to the whole length of the Athenian advance (a mile) a form of movement — 
(the double) which was only really adopted when the Greeks came within range of a 
missiles. It is worth observing that both Diodorus (XIV. 23. 1) and Polyaenus 
represent Clearchus as advancing slowly at Cunaxa till within bowshot of the — 
enemy, and then bidding his men charge at speed. I do not maintain the truth of e 
this, for it is inconsistent with the account of Xenophon; but if the story in these 4 
late writers goes back as seems likely to Ephorus, it shows that in the fourth a 
century this was a recognized method of dealing with the Persian archers. F 

It is not then, I think, too much to say that to the Greeks the main antithesis is — 
between Bddny, ‘at foot’s pace,’ ‘at a walk,’ and Spéue, ‘at a run,’ ‘at the double,’ and — 
that in descriptions of battles this distinction is absolutely valid, so that when a 
careful writer like Xenophon wishes to mention a quick march he is driven to 
qualify the term Bddyv. The use of Bédyv and dpéduw as military terms corresponds 
closely to their natural meaning in ordinary life, Bédyv being used for ordinary 
marching, and dpép in all accounts of battles for charging at the double. 

W. W. How. 
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1 Polyaenus actually uses'the terms Bddnv and dSpduy (II. 2. 3). 
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In the Mon. Ancyy. II. 2-11 Augustus makes four statements: (1) He 
carried out a lectio senatus on three occasions. (2) He held a census in his 
sixth consulship (28 8.c.) with Agrippa as his colleague, and completed the 
lustrum after an interval of forty-two: years, the number of citizens registered 
being four millions and sixty-three thousand. (3) He completed a second 
lustrum in 8 B.C. invested with the consular imperiwm and without a colleague, 
the number of citizens having increased by one hundred and seventy thousand. 
(4) He completed a third lustrwm in 14 A.D. again invested with the consular 
imperium, but with Tiberius as his colleague, the number of citizens having 
again increased by seven hundred and four thousand. 

That Augustus held a census in the three years specified must be accepted 
as beyond doubt, although no record remains beyond his own statement of 
that in 8 B.c. It cannot be asserted with equal certainty that no census was 
begun or contemplated at any other date,! but it is impossible to believe that, 
if another Justrum had been completed, Augustus would have suppressed it. 
But, while the statement with regard to the census is precise and conclusive, 
that concerning the Jectio senatus is vague and indeterminate. The question 
arises therefore whether the three occasions on which a lectio was carried out 
corresponded with the three years in which a census was held, or belonged to 
other dates. It is sometimes thought to be in favour of the former view that 
in the pre-Sullan republic a Jectio senatus was, if not a part, at least an 
But the circumstances of the following 
period may well have loosened the connexion between the two sides of 
censorial activity. No doubt a census must always have included the issue of 
a senatorial album, but the automatic supply of the senate from ex-quaestors 
would make this at ordinary times a mere process of registration, while if, 


essential preliminary to a census. 


during the long period in which no census was held, a real lectio was desirable, 
there seems no reason why some of the censors appointed during this period 
should not have discharged this part of their duty, even though they failed to 


complete a census.” That this was possible is proved by the action of Julius 


objection which a consideration of the Augustan 
method in these matters will show to be fatal. 


1 T attach no value in this connexion to Dio’s 
statement (54, 1) that censors were appointed 


in 22 B.c. The step was apparently taken by 
Augustus as a protest against the suggestion that 
he should himself become censor for life. Not 
only did nothing come of this abortive appoint- 
ment, but the date stands in no symmetrical 
relation to any other census or lectio senatus, an 


2 As an example, we may cite the case of the 
censors of 64 B.c., who, according to Dio (37,9); 
were obstructed in the Jectio senatus by tribunes 
and then resigned. If however they had been 
allowed to complete the Jectio, it would pre- 
sumably have held good, even though the census 
was not held. 
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Caesar, who, though holding no census, carried out a very drastic lecta 
senatus. To obtain something more conclusive as to the dates of the Jectione: 7 
we shall have to examine certain statements of Dio Cassius. Before howeve 
leaving the Monument, we may note two things: (rz) The fact that the cens as 
was taken three times, as well as another important detail, is confirmed DY 
Suetonius (Aug. 27), though no dates are given, and though the statement i 
vitiated by a serious blunder. Recepit et morum legumque regimen aega 
perpetuum, quo ture, quamquam sine censurae honore, censum tamen populi ter ced 
primum ac tertium cum collega, medium solus. It has been thought that this 
comes direct from the Monument, but the suggestion seems to me wholly 
ruled out by the fatal misconception about the cura legum morumque. Parte 0 
the statement may of course come indirectly from the Monument, but, 
Suetonius had himself consulted it, he could not have represented Augusta 
making use of a competence which he expressly declares that he refused, 
especially as in two cases Augustus specifies quite a different competence, viz 
the consulare imperium. As to the first census, it was held nineteen years | 
before the first of the three dates on which, according to the Monument, the 
cura was offered. (2) The interval between the first and the second census 
was exactly twenty years, the two occasions coinciding respectively with the 
commencement and the fourth renewal of the imperium proconsulare, while 
the interval between the second and third census was twenty-one years, the 
lustrwm being completed in the year subsequent to the sixth renewal of the 
imperium in 13 A.D. We shall perhaps find below an explanation of this slight 
divergence from complete symmetry. : 
When we turn to Dio Cassius, we seem at first sight confronted witll ’ 
nothing but hopeless discrepancies from the Monument. He obviously jx 
believes (a belief shared among other modern scholars by Mommsen) that 
a lectio and a census always accompanied one another, and, while omitting all 
mention of a census in 8 B.c. and 14 A-D., he represents a lectio senatus and a 
census to have been carried out on four occasions, in 28 B.c., 18 B.C., IT B.C, 
and 4 A.D., certain preliminary steps being taken, except in the last instance 
in the preceding years, 29, 19, and 12 B.c, It follows, if we accept the entire 
statements of Dio, adopt his view that a lectio must coincide with a census, w, 
and add, as the authority of Augustus compels us to do, the census of 8 B. a 
and 14 A.D., that the lectio senatus and the census took place each on six and 
not on oH occasions. 
We will now examine the occasions on which according to Dio a censu: 
was held. As to the first held in 28 B.c. there is no dispute, for it is conten d 
by Augustus, and moreover Dio and Suetonius make it clear that the first 0 ft 
the three Jectiones mentioned in the Monument accompanied this census. This 
under the circumstances was natural. A census had not been held for ove! 
forty years, and the senate was crowded with unworthy members, so that 
there was urgent necessity for the exercise of both Censcates functions. It 
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does not follow however that they would always be carried out con- 
| jointly. 

It is clear that the first steps were taken in 29 B.C., for under that year 
Dio writes (52, 42), «al pera tadTa Tiysuntedoas civ TO ’AypinTg... THY 
. Tapa Thy agiay éx Thy éupudiav Torkpov 
By first 
appealing to the consciences of senators and urging them to become duxaaTas 
éavrois Augustis induced fifty (sixty in Suet.) to withdraw of their own 
accord, émreita Kal dAdous éxarov Kal TecoapdKovTa pipjoacbal opas jvayKace. 
It is of course to this lectio that Suetonius refers in Aug. 35: senatorum 
.) ad 
modum pristinum redegit duabus lectionibus, prima ipsorum arbitratu quo ur uirum 
legit, secunda suo et Agrippac. 1 take these duae lectiones to refer to the two 
processes of purgation described by Dio, the former probably belonging to 29, 
the latter to 28 B.c., when Augustus and Agrippa were certainly working 
together.2 At any rate, Dio agrees with the Monument that the census was in 


Bovdiy éEjrace, Tool pev yap. .« 
éBovrevor, bore és yurlovs TO TApoma Ths yepovotas avéyOjvar. 


affluentem numerum . . . (evant enim super mille et quidam indignissim . . 


| the sixth consulship (28 B.c.); €v 8 ody Té TéTe TdpovTt . . . Tas amoypadas 
| é£erérece kal év avtais mpoxpitos Ths yepovatas érexrOn (53, 1). 

We come to the question, by what right or in virtue of what position did 
Augustus perform these censorial acts? Putting aside the double blunder of 
| Suetonius in deriving the censorial activity of Augustus from the cura legum 
morumgue, which was only offered in 19 B.c. and then refused, and rejecting 
anything but an untechnical interpretation of Dio’s tiwntevoas adv TO ’Aypirra, 
| we must consider the entry in the Fasti Venusini under 28 B.c., imp. Caesar VI. 
M. Agrippa II. idem censoria potestate lustrum fecerunt (C.I.L. IX. p. 422). 
Mommsen supposes that a law was passed in- 29 B.c. conferring the censoria 
potestas on the consules designati, and that Augustus and Agrippa retained this 
until the Justrum was completed in the next year. But the censoria potestas 
was always dormant in the consular imperium, therefore neither Augustus nor 
Agrippa needed any conferment of censoria potestas for 28 B.c., while Augustus 
was also consul in 29, and even, if he had resigned the office before the end of 
_ the year, it must be remembered that he was still omnium rerum potitus. As 
| Augustus explicitly states that on the two later occasions he held the census 
| consulayi cum imperio, it is safe to assume that the census in 28 depended on 
| the same imperium, exercised by Augustus as consul. All that was necessary 
therefore was that the senate should decree that a census should be taken, 
a decree which, in the absence of censors, automatically evoked the censoria 


1 The fact that Claudius as censor held a 
lectio and a census together may well be explained 

by his antiquarian proclivities, 
| 2 T cannot agree either with Pelham or Shuck- 
burgh in their explanation of the words duabus 
lectionibus, The former makes them refer to 28 
and 18 B.c., but (a) there is no evidence that 
Agrippa acted with Augustus in the latter Jectio, 
and (b) the words ipsorum arbitratu, etc., do not 


cover the expulsion of 140 senators in 28, 
Shuckburgh believes that Suetonius has reversed 
the order of the Jlectiones of 28 and 18 B.c. But 
(a) such a reversal, especially in the face of the 
emphatic prima and secunda, is improbable, and 
(b) the words ifsorum arbitratu, etc., do not suit 
the lectio of 18 B.c., when the,scheme of selection 
by lot-appointed committees of five was found 
unworkable. 
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potestas of the consuls, The same course seems to have been adopted in 
municipal towns. When the senate at Rome decreed a census, the decurione; 
passed a local decree for its performance, and in consequence the I/wivt ot 
IITIuivi for the year’ became IIwiri or IIIIuivi quinquennales. It is in this way 
that I should explain the title found at Suasa of [Iwi quing. ex s. c. @ 
6. GACT Ori, 
The next occasion on which Dio attributes censorial activity to Augustus 
is in 19-18 B.c. In the former year he is represented as receiving the cura 
legum morumque for five years, and along with it ri é€ovctay tH TY TLLnTOD 
és Tov adtov xpévev (54, 10). Dio does not therefore, like Suetonius, derive the 
censovia potestas from the cura morum, but he clearly regards them as in some 
way complementary to one another, a confusion which makes him represent 
the latter as given for five years, instead of for the completion of a specified 
act or acts. There is no doubt, I think, that Dio believed the censorta potas 
to have been given for the purpose of holding a census next year, but, when he 
reaches that year, he makes no special mention of a census, though he dwell is 
with considerable detail on the method by which a Jectio senatus was carrie 
out. Finding the senate still too numerous, Augustus 7d BouvAevtixoy cEnrdce 
and, as none would voluntarily withdraw as in'29, and to avoid the odium of 
acting alone, he at first resorted to a complicated combination of selection and 
lot. This however proving abortive, aiTos Ta Aoura avedcEaTo Kal adTos Tov 
évdéovtas mpoceireTo, Wate és éEaxocious Tos mavtas aTodeyOnvar (54, I 
It was clearly a drastic purgation, and, according to Dio, Augustus would 
have liked to make it still more drastic. 4 
That no census was held this year the silence of Augustus is sufficient 
proof, and indeed, with whatever methods of decentralization, a census was 
now too formidable a task to be repeated after ten years. But Dio’s accou nt 
of the lectio senatus is too explicit and circumstantial to be discarded, and it is 
in this year that we must place the second of the three lectiones recorded by 
Augustus. It was exactly ten years after the census and Jectio of 28, and just 
as those proceedings had ushered in the first period of his amperium, so its 
renewal for five years, accompanied by the official recognition of Agrippa as 
collega imperit et consors tribuniciae potestatis' was a fitting opportunity for 
completing the unfinished work of purging the still inflated senate. Mommsen, 
believing that a lectio senatus was bound to coincide with a census, suggests 
that this was merely an informal purgation of the senate which Augustu: S, 
unwilling to revive painful memories, omitted from his list of formal lectiones 
No doubt Augustus would avoid direct allusion to these painful episodes, a: 
that, as it seems to me, was precisely the reason why he made this part of h hi 
statement so vague and indeterminate in point of date. After all, the memories 
of 18 B.c. were not more painful than those of 28 B.c., the reference to wha 
no one disputes. ~ 3 


1 Dio records both points under 18 B.c. ... émera 6¢ nal rp "Ayplarwg Gdda Te €& 
(54, 12): mp@rov pev abros wévre THs mpooracias éauvT@ Kal Thy éovolay Thy Snuapxuciy és roy a 
érn, érevdnmep 6 dexérns xpbvos éfjxwv Fv, rporébero,  xpovov &dwxe, ; 
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In 13 B.c. the imperium was again renewed for five years, and Agrippa’s 
tribumicia potestas extended for the same time, but no Jeciio or census is 
recorded. Im 12 B.c. however Dio asserts, erroneously as we know, that 
Augustus was again elected émipedntys kal éravopPwr)s Tév tpoTev for five 
years (54, 30), a statement confuted by Augustus, who declares that he 
refused the position’in 11 B.c. (Grk. 3, 13-14). Under the same year Dio 
makes the curious statement that Augustus in delivering a funeral oration over 
Agrippa, caused the body to be covered 67« Ta TOV TULNToV empatte (54, 28). 
At any rate, under 11 B.c. he says, 6 Avyovatos amoypagds Te emoimoaro, 
wdvta Ta wmdpyovta of Kabdmep Tis iSudtys amoypapdpevos Kai THY Bovday 
kateréEato (54, 35). We have no choice but to reject this statement 7m toto. 
Not only is the silence of the Monument conclusive against a census, but the 
date, seven years after a Jectio and three years before an undoubted census, 
stands in no symmetrical relation to any other /ectio or census, and this by 
itself is a fatal objection. Dio believed that on a previous occasion (19 B.C.) 
the cura legum morumque and censoria potestas had been given together, and 
that a lectio and census had followed, and as in some unexplained way he 
assigns a second five years’ conferment of the cura to a date seven and not five 
years later than the previous grant, he infers that the concomitants and 
consequences were identical. 

In 8 B.c. Dio tells us (55, 6) that the zmpertwm was renewed for ten years; 
pera So 8} radta Thy jyewoviay ... éretdn ta Séxa etn Ta Sevdtepa eEednrvOer 
dxov SiOev adOis bwéotn. In the same year Augustus declares, though Dio is 
silent, that he held his second census. Just as in holding the first twenty 
years before the dormant censorial competence of the consular office had been 
evoked by senatorial decree, so on this occasion, though no longer consul, he 
was invested with the consulare imperium. Then Agrippa had been his 
colleague ; now Tiberius was in Germany and the two young Caesars were 
still boys, so that Augustus acted alone and without support. I believe, for 
reasons which will appear below, that there was no Jectio senatus, though of 
course the senatorial album was revised up to date. The senate had been 
reduced to its normal number ten years before, and there was probably no 
special necessity to stir up the excitement and possible odium which a lectio 
would produce, and which his present solitary position would make him more 
anxious to avoid." 

It was perhaps this personal motive which explains a slight dislocation in 
the orderly sequence of events in the years 3 and 4a4.D. That year was the 
proper date for the fourth renewal of the imperiwm, and accordingly Dio says 
under 3 A.D. (55, 12), Tv Hyeuoviay Kal TOTe TO TéTapToV, éxBracOels dHOev, 
tredéEato. But it is not until the next year, 4 A.D., eleven years after the 


1 It is curious that Dio does not mention this making the briefest mention of a census, he 
census, but it is worth notice that itis always a  dilatesonthe/ectio. In the present case I imagine 
lectio senatus which he is most careful to record. that, finding no notice of a /ectio in his authorities, 
Thus under 28 and 18 B,c. and 4 a.D., while he thought it unnecessary to record the census. 
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census of 8 B.c., that Dio reports a Jectio and census. His account is extra- 
ordinary, but sufficiently explicit with regard to the lectio senatus. Kak ToUT@OD 
ériOapajcas ws Kal diadoxous cai BonOors exwv SvaréEau THv yepovotav avbus 
AOEAnce, kai Séea Bovdeutas ods pddmora éripa mpoBardmevos Tpels dm’ avTav 
éLeraatas améderEev, ods 6 KMApos elrero (55, 13). SO far there is no difficulty, 
and Suetonius by mentioning a tviwmuiraium legendi senatus among other new 
or revived offices (Aug. 37) confirms at least one detail. More than this, in 
the words émiGapancas as Siaddxyous Kal BonOots éxwv Dio suggests an 
explanation of the year’s postponement of the lectio. In 3 A.D. Augustus was ; 
alone and in trouble. Tiberius was still in Rhodes, Lucius Caesar was dead, 
and Gaius Caesar was dying of his wound. But in 4 A.D. Tiberius had 
returned, had become adopted son, and had received a renewal of his ~ 
interrupted tribunicia potestas, ne successor in incerto foret. By this change of 
circumstances Augustus found himself as well backed for the invidious task 
of a lectio as he had been in 18 B.c., when Agrippa had just become his 
colleague. y 

But Dio proceeds to declare that while the Jectio was being conducted in 
this way, avrds droypadas Tay ev TH Tradia KaTtoiuobvTov Kql pn eXaTTO mévte 
pupiddev ovolay KexTnpeveav éroujcato* Tovs yap aabevertépous Kal rods Eo THs 
‘Irarias oixobyras ove HvdyKxacev aroypdwacbat, Seioas pi) vewtepicwot Th 
rapaxOértes (55,14). If any such registration as Dio describes took place this | 
year, it was obviously not in the nature of a census, but must have been some. 
kind of professio of property, perhaps in connexion with some scheme for 
Italian taxation. But Dio, convinced that, when there was a lectio, there — 
must be a census, finds what he wants in this professio required from the | 
owners of property, and conscious of some difficulty, flounders into the 
following elucidation of the obscurum by the obscurius. Kal brs pi Sdfeev os 
TiunTHs avTO Tolelv, . . - av0irarov éEovciav mpos Te TO TENOS TOV arroypapav — 
cal Tpos THY TOD Kafapsiov molnow mpocébero. All that can be said to emerge — 
from this confusion and misapprehension is that Augustus held a lectio senatus — 
in 4 A.D. and that he received some sort of formal authorization. Whether _ 
the impossible dvOtmarov é€ovctar conceals the consulare imperium as granted 
in 8 B.c. and 14 A.D. must be left an open question. a | 

We can now perhaps detect the scheme on which Augustus fitted his — 
censorial activity. After the joint ecto and census of 28 z.c., called for no F 
doubt by urgent public necessity, the census was to be held at regular intervals’ 
of twenty years, while between each two lustra, ten years after the one and 
before the other, a lectio senatus was to be inserted. Thus we have in 28 B.c. a 
census and Jectio, in 18 B.c. a Jectto, in 8 B.C. a census, in 4 A.D. (the date being. 
a year late for reasons suggested above) a lectio. The scheme is completed by 
the census of 14 A.D., exactly ten years after the last lectio. Augustus himself 4 
records this census, and Suetonius refers to it; lege per consules lata ut 
Tiberius communiter cum Augusto prouincias admumstraret simulque censum ageret — 
(Tib. 21). It was in 13 A.D. that the imperium of Augustus was renewed for 


+ 
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the last time (56, 28), and that the tribumicia potestas was continued to 
Tiberius, and it was almost certainly in the same year that the censoria potestas 
was in some form or other conferred on the latter. As we know that in the 
case of Augustus this was given under the special consulare imperium, we may 
with some safety assume that Tiberius also received the same imperium, and 
was thus, as Augustus calls him, his collega. No doubt, if Augustus had not 
been so anxious to obliterate the possibly painful memories which might still 
cling to his Jectiones, he would have stated not only the dates, but the 
authorization or competence which he received for the task. 


E. G. HARDY. 


PROFESSOR ELMORE’S HYPOTHESES. 


On those of Professor Elmore’s hypotheses which appeared in his original 
article, I need make very few additional remarks. He restates them with un- 
diminished confidence in this Review in January, 1918, but, except on one or two 
side issues, he makes no attempt to answer the careful and reasoned criticism to 
which I subjected them. The further developments of his theories, to which he calls 
my special attention, call for some examination, which however shall be brief. 

1. The vecensus.—(a) Professor Elmore declares that my view, which makes it 
something different from a mere population census, an enumeration pure and simple, 
departs from the tradition of the term. But the tradition of the term is to be found 
in a number of passages from the ancient authorities, very imperfectly cited by him, 
but fully discussed by me. As he ignores my interpretation of them, and admits that 
his own view puts a certain strain upon the meaning, I may leave the point, only 
noticing that the words ‘usque ad vecensum’ in the contract of sale must on the face of 
them refer to something different from a mere enumeration of heads. 

(b) Was the vecensus an enumeration of resident citizens or of acctpientes ? 
Suetonius gives the figure 320,000 as the total of the latter, and as the vecensus was 
conducted per dominos insulavum, we should naturally infer that it was limited to the 
class residing in imsulae. But Professor Elmore has convinced himself that the 
vecensus was a facsimile of the Egyptian kar’ oixiav aroypady, and that all that is true 
of the one is true of the other. As the latter was a population census, so must the 
_vecensus have been, and, Suetonius notwithstanding, it must have been conducted by 
the owners of private as well as of tenement houses. 

(c) I asked, who, if the vecenst were all resident citizens, were the non recenst? 
Professor Elmore now tells us that they were those who, either accidentally or inten- 
tionally, had failed to have their names registered. There may have been such 


1 It has, I believe, been suggested that some novelty of the term is sufficiently discounted 


distinctions may be drawn from the different 
expressions used by Dio for senatum legere, For 
28 and 19 B.c. he uses éf#race, for II B.C. 
karedééaro, and for 4 A.D, duaddia. But of these 
only the last is in any way unusual, amd the 


(a) by the word d86:s, which proves the process 
to be nothing new, and (0) by the term ééeraords, 
which, being allied to the triumuivatus legendi 
senatus, brings the process into line with that of 
28 and 18, 


D 
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persons, but I do not agree with the suggestion that the new method of enumeration 
would make this class a large one. More probably it would, and was intended to, 
draw the net tighter. But, few or many, why, if the vecensus was a mere population 
census, should these omitted persons not have been added at once to the citizen list, — 
when discovered, instead of being admitted each year in driblets by means of a 
subsovtetio ? 
2. The professiones.—Professor Elmore’s hypothesis as to the professt of the Table 
and the nature of their professio depends absolutely on his identification of the — 
professiones which Cicero was called upon to make in June 45 and May 44 with those 
provided for in the Table, and also on the assumption that the former were returns of | 
property, which Cicero made in common with all owners of property in Rome. As 
this hypothesis is simply restated without any attempt to meet the objections brought 
against it in my previous article and in one contributed to the J. R. S. by Professor 
Reid, I need not notice it further, only calling attention to its most conspicuous weak- 
ness. The only words used by Cicero which can be taken to connect the professtones 
with property returns are in the second letter, where reference is made to one 
particular piece of property, which apparently need not have been registered at all. 
3. The annual census.—But Professor Elmore not only restates without the 
smallest sign of misgiving his view of the professiones, but proceeds to develop further 
conclusions from it. As these are somewhat pointedly put forward as correctives to — é 
my lack of discernment, I can hardly leave them unnoticed. As we have seen, the © 
professiones of the Table were property returns made by all owners domiciled in Rome. ¢ 
They were also annual, as inferred from the dates of Cicero’s two letters, and from 
their connexion with the .frumentations. Furthermore, as they must have been 
required for the sake of the information which they supplied, they were in effect 
census returns. Caesar indeed, we are told, intended to merge the old census in these 
new annual professiones. He did not however abolish the name, for in a later section 
of the Table (or, as Professor Elmore would say, of the law) it is provided that the 2 
authorities of Italian towns are to take a census of Roman citizens, whenever a 
census is heldin Rome. The last words lead us a step further, for, as the census in 4 
Rome was annual, Caesar must have introduced an annual census for all Italy. This 
annual census is represented as almost the key-stone of Caesar's domestic policy, but _ 
its practical object, unless it was to give the local magistrates something to do,is not 
explained. 
In examining this theory, I must risk, I fear, the imputation of being a literal- 
minded critic, for, where matters of detail are concerned, criticism which is not q 
precise is useless. . a 
1. If the professiones constituted a census, where is the censor, and how is it that 
they are made before a consul or a praetor or a tribune? We happen to know from 4 
the later section of the Table that the census at Rome was to be taken by the ‘censor — 
aliusue quis magistratus.’ This shows that the continued existence of the censor, — 
though uncertain, was not yet prejudged. Is it conceivable that in the earlier section — 
of the same law the census officials should be so fixed as to exclude the censor 
altogether? But Professor Elmore insists that the consuls, praetors and tribunes — 
were always census officials, and that their mention here indicates that the professiones 
were census returns. The connexion of the consuls with censorial functions is — 
familiar and need not detain us. As to the praetors and tribunes, Professor Elmore ~ 
depends on a passage of Varro: ubi practoves tribunique quique ad concionem wocatt sunt 
uenevunt, censoves intey se sovtiuntuy” (L.L. 6, 87). I need only point out, (a) that the 
words afford no indication that the praetors and tribunes had any closer connexion — 
with the census than the other persons summoned with them to the concto, and © 
(b) that, even if they had some duties in connexion with the census, the passage 
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lends no support to the assumption that they could supply the censor’s place in his 
absence. 

2. It appears that the census returns as well as the names of those making them 
were to be posted up in the Forum so as to be legible to the public. Professor 
Elmore now admits in effect that this part of the scheme would have been unwork- 
able, and naively complains that his theory would have been less assailable but for 
Caesar’s indifference to administrative details, which, while himself laying down 
principles, he left to be worked out by careless or unpractical subordinates. But 
why, if they were census returns, should the professiones have been posted in the 
Forum at all? Is it seriously maintained that it was ‘ingrained in Roman practice’ 
for the censors to bring their lists to the public notice in this way ? 

3. The wording of the census section of the Table places it beyond doubt that 
the Italian census was to include all Roman citizens in the towns, or in other words, 
was to be, what the old census had always been, both a population and a property 
census. Not only was this for some unexplained reason to be taken every year, but 
its results were somehow to be incorporated with the returns of the annual census in 
the capital. But these returns were of property only, since the population census 
was quite distinct and not annual.!_ It would be interesting to learn in what way the 
consuls, praetors and tribunes were expected to handle these ill-assorted lists, and 
are we to attribute this disjointed scheme to Caesar or to his subordinates ? 

I notice that Professor Elmore still persists that without the annual returns of 
property it would have been impossible for the aediles to identify the house landlords 
liable for the repair of roads. It is enough to reply that the first property returns 
were made on his hypothesis in June 45, while the vecensus populi took place in 46. 
If it was possible for purposes of the vecensus to identify the ‘domint insularum’ (and on 
his showing the owners of private houses also), it would have been equally possible 
for the aediles to identify house owners in connexion with the roads. 


E. G. Harpy. 


“*LOMBARDIC.,’ 


Exuis, in his Prolegomena to Catullus (pp. iv sqq., 1867), is at some pains to 
refute the opinion of J. J. Scaliger that the Archetype of our MSS. of Catullus was 
written in ‘Lombardic’ characters, and gives reasons—some of which require 
qualification—for presuming a ‘ Merovingian’ original. He would have saved him- 
self a good deal of trouble if he had stopped to ask what Scaliger meant by 
‘ Lombardic.’ 

Mabillon, who first brought the term into general use, wrote more than a century 
after Scaliger; but he confesses that he could not find among scholars who had 
employed it before him any definition of its meaning (De Re Diplomatica, I. xi. 
Pp: 47 A-D; 1681). Salmasius had referred to the script as that ‘quo plerique libri 
-ueterum scripti reperiuntur’ ; and Scioppius had committed himself to the statement 
that ‘ancient MSS. were very generally written in Lombardic’ (‘ueteres libros 


1 The Egyptian droypag¢y took place once in treatment of the mon recensi implies that the 
fourteen years. Professor Elmore does not say — vecensws recurred at infrequent intervals, 
that this was the interval at Rome, but his 
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charactere passim Langobardico scriptos esse’). This was all that Mabillon could — 
find in reputed works of scholarship. 

Maffei long since pointed out that the Italian humanists had used the term — 
‘Lombardic’ as more or less synonymous with ‘barbaric.’ It was used of any — 
difficult or untidy hand, and applied not only to Latin but also apparently to Greek 
writing. (Maffei states that Marcellus Vergilius spoke of a MS. of Dioscorides as 
being written ‘langobardicis literis’: but I have not been able to verify this.1) The 
term ‘ Gothic,’ similarly, as applied to writing, was in origin merely a term of 
reproach. So too at a later date, for MSS. from beyond the Alps, the term ‘ Saxon.’ 
The term ‘ Merovingian’ was the creation of Mabillon himself. Scaliger, therefore, 
when he spoke of the ‘Gallicanum exemplar’ of Catullus as being written in 
‘Lombardic’ letters was certainly not distinguishing ‘ Lombardic’ from ‘ Mero- 
vingian.’ Indeed, it seems likely that, if he had been shown a ‘ Merovingian’ MG., 
he would have called it ‘ Lombardic.’ 

There is no quarrel, then, between Ellis and Scaliger, save in the fancy of — 
Ellis. It may, however, be not uninstructive to show shortly, by the aid of the 
Castigationes in Catullum, what Scaliger conceived to be the distinguishing features of — 
a ‘ Lombardic’ script. ' 

There are (or Scaliger thinks there are) four tests of this script. These areas — 
follows :? 

1. ‘V pro A scriptum fuit. 
literas:’ p. 9; sémilia, pp. 14, 73, 77, 83. . 

2. ‘In Langobardico charactere nihil omnino T differt a C:’ p. 46; cf. pp. 21, © 
28, 32, 85, 98. 

3. ‘In Langobardicis literis nulla est omnino inter J et L differentia: p. 70. — 
So too p. 106, ‘rod / et ¢ in Langobardicis literis nulla differentia est.’ 

4. In general a Lombardic MS. will contain indications of a great antiquity.* 


Et Langobardus character non distinguit has duas — 


These four tests Scaliger applies up and down his Castigationes, and has * 


persuaded serious men like Ellis that he knew what he was talking about. I 


suspect that he would, as a fact, have been hard put to it to say whether ‘Lombardic’ 


writing was majuscule or minuscule. He speaks sometimes of A and V,JandL, 
sometimes of a and u,z and /, as being confused in this script; and he more than 


once illustrates the character of his ‘ Lombardic’ original from a comparison with — 


the Laurentian MS. of the Pandects, a MS. of saec. VI.-VII., written in the hand — 
known to Renaissance scholars as liteva Pisana, and called by Sir E. Maunde 
Thompson ‘ mixed uncial.’ 


H. W. Garrop, 


1 Vevona Illustrata, 1. 
Milan, 1825. 

2 My references are throughout to the pages 
of Scaliger’s first edition (Paris, 1577). 

3 In this connection Scaliger calls attention to 
the fact that the Catullian Archetype confused 
the letters C and G (p. 86), E and I (pp. 67, 
81, al.), wu and b (p. 59), X and C (p. 105). All 
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these confusions he regards as evidences of — 
antiquity. Sotoosuch spellings as loedere (p. 15), 
lucet (p. 43), rusum (p. 58). : 

Comparing what is quoted above from Sciop- _ 
pius and Salmasius, it is obvious that the — 
antiquity of the Lombardic script wasa dogma _ 
of the time. The typical Beneventan hand is, — 
in fact, not older than the typical Caroline hand, 
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LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XXXIX. 2. 1918. 


W. Petersen, Synleretism in the Indo-European Dative (concluded). The possessive 
and ethical datives and that of ‘person judging’ belong to the dative of advantage or 
disadvantage ; and these with the dative of purpose (usually of abstract nouns) 
exhaust the usages of the ‘ primitive dative.’ The locatival dative of the singular 
(suffix -ai, strong form of -:), when used to indicate the goal of motion, approximated 
to the primitive dative, which was fused with it as being a less clear form. The 
syncretism of the abl. dat. plural may be explained as due to the dative of separation 
(as with adimo), being treated as if it were an abl. Dative usages of ‘composite 
origin ’ are considered and illustrated under the heads of datives connected closely or 
loosely with verbs, the dative of purpose, that with substantives and that with 
adjectives. A. C. Johnson, Problems in Delphian Chronology. Evidence available 
goes to show that between 279 and 268 Athens was under Macedonian domination. 
The lists of Delphian archons, etc., are scrutinized, reconstructed, and rearranged. 
C. W. Peppler, Comic Terminations in Aristophanes (Part IV.). Dealing with -rns, 
various comic formations, including comic feminines and comparatives and superla- 
tives. Clara M. Knight, The to- Participle with the Accusative in Latin, Argues that 
in pre-historic Italic the special function of the ¢o- suffix was that of a participle of 
the middle (later the passive) voice. W. P. Mustard, Latey Echoes of the Greek 
Bucolic Poets (in Neo-Latin pastoral poetry). 


XXXIX. 3. 1918. 


D. C. Stuart, The Function and the Dramatic Value of the Recognition Scene in Greek 
Tragedy. The three fundamental emotions to which dramatic art appeals, ‘ sym- 


pathy,’ ‘ suspense,’ and ‘ surprise,’ are apparently not regarded in Aristotle’s Poetics ; 
but the established translations of éAeos ‘ pity’ and féfos ‘fear’ are not adequate, 


though ‘sympathy ’ and ‘suspense’ do not exhaust the meaning of the Greek words. 
Neither Aristotle’s classification of the different kinds of dvayvépurs nor that of its 


; Critic, Professor Perrin, is satisfactory from a modern standpoint. The dénouements 
in the chief Greek tragedies, including that masterpiece, the Oedipus Rex of 


Sophocles, and their artistic employment of surprise, are considered in detail. 
E. W. Fay, W. Germanic Preterites with e? from I.E. &. E, W. Burlingame, The 
Compound Negative Prefix an-, a- in Greek and Indw. Considers that ava- in dvdedvos, 
dvdedmros, dvdyvwortos, dvdrvevotos is a doubled emphatic negative, and compares 
Pali anabhava ‘utterly annihilated,’ etc., and maintains that of the I.E. forms of the 
negative prefix only me and x are represented in Greek. Tenney Frank, Cicero 
ad Att. XV. 9. 1. Would emend on the hypothesis that Cicero alludes in 
‘Lacedaemonem’ to the proverb Yrdprny eAaxes* tadTnv Koopel, 
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Classical Philology. XIII. 3. 1918. 


Tenney Frank, The Economic Life of an Ancient City, A description of the crafts © 
and trades of Pompeii as represented in its buildings, remains, and inscriptions. 
C. F. Smith, Personification in Thucydides. Deals with wéAepyos, vats, roAus, poBos 
(xkéros 7. 40, 4) and a number of abstracts. Lane Cooper, The Fifth Form of 
Discovery in the Poetics of Aristotle, criticizes Bywater’s reading and interpretation of 
1455a 12-16, taking ovvOer# as a ‘fictitious’ discovery and reading TounTae Tapa-— 
Aoywpdv. J. P. Postgate, Textual Notes on Phaedrus, emendations and suggestions on ~ 
seventeen passages of the Fables. Keith Preston, Aspects of Autumn in Roman Poetry. : 
The melancholy with which thoughts of autumn are tinged in modern poetry is to a : 
certain extent traceable in the presentations in Roman poets with whom late autumn ~ 
and early winter are not sharply distinguished. The shrivelling of the leaves was — 
especially distasteful to them. Max Radin, The Date of Composttion of Caesar's Gallic — 
War. Rejecting the views that the Commentaries were composed as a whole at ‘ 
the same time and that they were written book by book, the writer adduces evidence * 
to prove that they were written in three instalments: i.-ii. in the winter of 57-56, ‘ 
iii.-vi. in that of 53-52, and vii. in that of 52-51. Attention is drawn to the peculiar — 
frequency of ovatio obliqua in i. and ii: This may well have been a rhetorical — 
experiment if Caesar was occupied on the De Analogia (as is probable) at the same 
time. R. B. Steele, Some Features of the Later Histories of Alexander. Collection of — 
discrepancies and comments thereupon. Partisanship is manifest in the omissions — 
and contradictions of previous writers, showing rivalry betwéen the followers of — 
Aristobulus (e.g. Arrian) and those of Clitarchus. Among Notes and Discussions — 
Grace H. Macurdy explains d\éxrwp ‘cock’ as ‘averter of evil’ (dAé£w), er 
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N. W. de Witt develops the connexions of a Latin *licio ‘ lead’ or ‘drive’ with other 
words, licium, limes, lictor, etc. 
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A. Shewan, Schevia—Corcyva. Argues that the description of Phaeacia in Homer — 
is based on reality, that a consistent ancient tradition identifies Scheria with Corfu, — 
and that Scheria was an island and one not far from Ithaca nor very distant from — 
Thesprotia. Champault’s attempt to show against Bérard that Scheria is Ischia isa 
failure. W.B. McDaniel, Te pupula duplex and other tokens of the ‘evil eye’ m the 
light of opthalmology. The ‘double pupil’ of e.g. Ov. Am. 1 8. 15 is not to be 
regarded, as Dr. Kirby F. Smith believes, as meaning a different colour of the two 
eyes or a bi-coloured iris, but as coloboma of the iris. The ‘equi effigies’ which — 
according to Pliny, N.H. vii. 17 was found in the companion eye to the one with 
the ‘double pupil’ seems to be a case of the membrana pupillavis persewevans. 
W. K. Prentice, Sappho, On the moral reputation of the poetess. F. E. Robbins, 
The Cost to Athens of her Second Empire. The sum total of naval and milita y 
expenditure for the period 378-369 was probably between 2500 and 3000 talents, 
Clinton C. Conrad, The Réle of the Cook in Plautus’ Curculio. Avoids the assumption — 
of a lacuna after 273 by a reassignment of the speeches of the Cook and Palinurus in 
274-279 and the next scene. Ira D. Hyskell, Some Rave M eanings of excludo, Seeks 
to establish the following developments from the sense ‘force out.’ I. 1. “put out "(an 
eye), Plut. Ter.; 2. ‘strike out’ (a spark), Verg. Pliny; 3. possibly ‘remove a gem 
from its setting, Digest. II. 1. ‘to fashion by forcing out’ ‘hollow out’ (a nest), 
Varro; ‘fashion’ (cells in a honeycomb), Verg.; ‘carve out’ (a statue), Solinus. 
2 (fig.); ‘compose’ a book, Pliny Ep.; ‘interpret’ (a parable), Tertullian ; ‘ give 
expression to,’ Augustine. In Notes and Discussions P. Shorey suggests rap? pas 
for wept as in Diog. Laert. ix. 108. 
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Classical Weekly (New York). 1918. 


Oct. 7, F. H. Cowles, Gaius Verves; an historical study (W. D. Gray). A 
systematic attempt to present in complete form the sum total of the evidence covered 
by the Verrine indictment. ; 

Oct. 14. W. Aly, Hesiods Theogomie mit Einleitung und kurzem Kommentar 
versehen (G. M. Bolling). An interesting and well constructed edition. 

Oct. 21. R. H. Lacey, The Equestrian Officials of Tvajan and Hadvian: their 
careers, with some notes on Hadrian’s reforms (W. A. Oldfather). A precise and 
elaborately documented study, well planned and methodically executed. Two 
excellent indices make every significant fact easily accessible. 

Oct. 28. G. H. Chase, Catalogue of Arvetine Pottery (Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston) (J. G. Winter), The Introduction is the best article on this important class 


of vases that has yet appeared. 


Nov. 11. E. H. Brewster, Roman Craftsmen and Tradesmen of the Early Empire 
(F. W. Wright). The material for this dissertation is largely drawn from the 
satirists and from Petronius and Martial. 


Mnemosyne. PeLVIy 4. 
J. J. Hartman contributes an appreciation of Ovid’s story of Ceyx and Alcyone 


_ (Metam. XI. 410-748), appending some criticisms of the text. W. Vollgraff continues 
his notes on Sophocles, Antigone. P. H. Damsteé contributes three articles con- 
taining critical notes on the Thyestes, Medea, and Hercules Fuvens of Seneca, J. van 


Wageningen, The Four ‘Temperaments’ Investigates the origin of the medieval 
theory of temperaments or humours. Aristotle was the first to lay down that the 


dispositions of men depend on the state of the ‘atra bilis’ in their bodies. The 


Stoics held that the varieties of human character are due to the various admixtures 
of the four elements, and this theory was further developed by Galen. The names 


 cholevic, sanguine, melancholic, and phlegmatic were introduced by Iohannitius, an Arab 


_ (Honein ben Ishak, a.p. 809-873), and brought into general use by Honorius of 
_ Autun in the twelfth century. H. D. Verdam, Quo tempove Phaedrus Platontcus 
_ soviptus sit, criticizes two works of von Arnim. In the former of these, Spvachliche 


 Forschungen zur Chvonologie der platonischen Dialoge, von A. applies a statistical 


method to elucidate the order of the Platonic dialogues, and in the latter, Plato’s 
Jugenddialoge und die Entstehungszest dev Phaidros (1914), he seeks to show that the 
statistical method is confirmed by an analysis of the arguments of the dialogues. 


_ Verdam, limiting himself to the latter method of investigation, applies it to the 
 Phaedo, the Republic, and the Phaedrus. He concludes that the Phaedrus was composed 


iy between the Phaedo and the Republic. W. Vollgraff, De Lege collegu cantovum Milesit, 


E naw, es 


gives the text, with a translation and notes, of an inscription found at Miletus, and 
first edited by Wilamowitz in 1904. The law was promulgated B.c. 450-449. The 


" ‘college of singers’ was a self-governing institution, consisting of worshippers of 


pestle 


Ke Apollo. Almost every Milesian citizen was eligible for membership. In illustration 


of its general character he quotes J. A. K. Thomson, The Greek Tradition: ‘The 


earliest poetry is . . . a form‘of charm or spell . .. the accompaniment of a magical 


dance. ... The dance is performed by the entire community or “tribe” of able 


and qualified dancers. Hence poetry is in its beginning choral.’ F. Muller, The 
Origin of the Future Participle in Latin, derives it from the supine + ive, e.g. factum ive, 


which became factiive, the original form of the future infinitive. From this, on the 


analogy of the past participle (e.g. factus, -a, -um), was formed the future participle 


(facturus, -a, -wm). He discusses the problem of anomalous future participles 


(moviturus, etc.) and desideratives (esurio, etc.). J. J. Hartman contributes some 
critical notes on Pindar. There are also short notes on Hor. Od. III. 29, 62-64 ; 


III. 24, 58; LV. 4, 68; Pindar, Ol. XIII. 53; Gellius I]. a1, 8. 
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Revue de Philologie. XLII. 1. 1918. 
Ragnar Ullmann, Essai suv le Catilina de Salluste. A discussion of Sallust’s 
originality as a literary artist. Maintains the view that he sought some of his 


principles of composition in the Greek drama. L. Saint-Paul, Notes suy lorie : 


‘ 


& 


a 


d@’Abevcius. The inscription belongs to the early years of the third century. — 
Lines 11-12 should be read zavrn 8 éoxov cvvopidovs | IatAov éxwv em’ dxwv miotis — 
rdvrn 88 mponye. Abercius takes the epistles of St. Paul with him on his travels as a ~ 


proof of his orthodoxy. J. E. Harry, Emendations to the Greek tragic poets. P. Collart, 
Homere et Bacchylide dans les papyrus d’Oxyrhynchos. F. Préchac, Un fragment de 
critique d'art dans Suidas, XeBaor.avds mentioned in Suidas’ article s.v, refers to the 
Colossus of Nero, and not to the general who is the subject of the article. The 


<< 


passage in which it occurs is a marginal note by some reader. P. Foucart, Aristotle, — 
IIoA, "AO. 62. 2. P. Foucart, Un hévos Ephésien. On Heropythos a citizen of © 
Ephesus, on heat the title and cult of a pws was bestowed. F. Cumont, Ecrits 


hevmétiques. 1. Sur les douze lieux de la sphére (to be continued). Revue des Comptes 


vendus Teese velatifs & Uantiquité classique. Contains bibliography of works — 


published in 1914. 


Wochenschrift ftir klassisehe Philologie. 1918. 
(All issues ave now double numbers.) 

July 8. A, Frickenhaus, Die altgriechische Biihne (Dorpfeld). I. H. Lehner, 
Das Pvovinzialmuseum in Bonn. 11. Die romischen und frinkischen Skulpturen 
(Ziehen). Modest and thorough. 

July 22. P. Kagi, Nachwirkungen dev dlteven gviechischen Elegie in den Epigrammen 


dev Anthologie (Preisendanz). A useful collection. P. Lehmann, Mittelalterliche 


Bibliothekshataloge Deutschlands und dev Schweiz. 1. Die Bistiimer Konstanz und Chur. 
(Manitius). A task completed. 

Aug. 5. A. Frickenhaus, Die altgriechische Biithne (Dérpfeld). 11. The reviewer 
disputes the writer’s views as to the Ekkyklema and the wooden parts of the ancient 
Greek and the Hellenistic proskenion. H. Niedermayer, Uber antike Protokoll- 
litevatuy (Koch). F.Oelmann, Die Keramik des Kastells Niederbieber, and W. Unversagt, 
Die Kevamth des Kastells Alzex (H. Lamer). 

Sept. 2. M. Leumann, Die lateinischen Adjectiva auf -lis (Sonnenburg). H. 
Mutschmann, Zur Datievung des platonischen Lysis. ‘The Lysis belongs to Plato’s 
earliest writings, for the rhetor Polycrates used it in his xarmyopia Zwxpdrovs ’ (Xen. 
Mem. I, 2. 51 sq., and Liban V. p. 70, Foerster). 

Sept. 16. Otto Apelt, Platons Dialoge Hippias I. Il, lo: Alcibiades I. 1H 
Translated and explained by O. A. (Gillischewski). Very helpful. 


Sept. 30. Pauly, Realencyklopadie dey hlassischen Altertumswissenschaft. New ‘ 


edition by Wissowa-Kroll. Nineteenth half-volume; ‘Jugurtha’—‘Jus Latii 


(Harder). G. Rasner, Grammatica Propertiana ad fidem codicum vetvactata (K6hm), 


Treats only of the accidence, but with care and completeness. 


Oct. 20. G. Korte, Gdéttinger Bronzen (Koepp). A beautiful production. t 


C. Weyman, Similia zu Vergil’s Hivtengedichten. Deals with the fifth Eclogue. 
A. Trendelenburg, Zur vierten Romevode des Hovaz, An analysis of the contents. 
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THE SCHERIA OF THE ODYSSEY. 


IT, 


I Now turn to an examination of the grounds for arguing supérnaturalism 
in the Phaeacian story, but for their proper appreciation it is necessary to 
consider an element in the narrative which unfortunately has had little 
attention of recent years. There is in it more than mere unseasoned 
description. The poet is evidently taking off these settlers in Scheria, the 
centre about which his humour plays being the figure of their king, Alkinoos. 
This is no new thing, but all, as Blass once slily remarked of a scene in the 
Iliad, do not perceive it. It was clear to Mure. On Pp. 404 sqq. of Vol. I. of 
his Hist. of Gk. Lit. he describes the fun at length, deplores the misappre- 
hension by ‘profound commentators,’ and thinks the episode ‘the most 
brilliant specimen of the poet’s combined talent for the delineation of 
character and for satirical humour.\ See also Samuel Butler’s The Humouy 
of Homer. ‘No one was better qualified than Butler for such an appreciation ; 
the pity is that he spoiled it all by his great Homeric joke about Nausikaa’s 
authorship. Some points are noticed by Perrin and Hayman, and Trenkel 
sees that the community is Gegenstand des Spottes. But generally the humour 
is lost on the commentators, who, intent only on the jigsawing of the 
Phaeacian story, mark the werborwm minutiae and are blind to the rerum 
pondera. 

Alkinoos appears to be a hearty old sea-dog, well-to-do, and proud of his 
prosperous people. His speeches show him vain and egotistical. This is 
apparent from the recurrence in them of éys and its parts and derivatives, and 
from his references to the dpery of his Phaeacians, who are to him dpdoves 
and ‘excel all others.’ ‘Self-laudatory bombast,’ Mure says, is the chief 

_ characteristic of his discourses. He is also impulsive and downright, promising 
convoy to the stranger—who might, X 363 sqq., have been HTEpoTES Kal 
émrixdorros !—after an hour’s acquaintance, and even suggesting that he should 
take Nausikaa to wife. He seems to be of a simple mind—ddoixds pddiora 
eigdyerar, schol. » 313—and apt to be careless as to the discharge of his 
public duties, 7 159 Sqq., and A 346. In the latter case, when called to order, 
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he is alert at once, and is ready to comply if Heaven give him one more day 
to live. . 4 
And he is fond of the feast and loves olve wvevpova réyyew. This helps 
to explain his speeches. His own daughter’s words, when he is first intro- j 
duced, are surely significant, T@ (Opdvm) & ye oivorotates edypevos GOdvatos 
$s—as if draining the winecup were his habitual occupation and 76 qivew 70 
tiv. Trenkel goes so far as to attribute to him the Stimmung einer seligen 
Zechers. Some critics might have saved themselves trouble over discrepancies _ 
had they noticed that the speeches which they were dissecting were made by } 
the king when the wine was in. Thus in 7 he and his nobles are introduced _ 
to us at dinner, wivovres xal Sovres, and it is just after the company has — 
broken up that he makes the proposal of marriage already mentioned, witha — 
suddenness which surprises Nitzsch. Yet further experience of the king’s way 4 
after a good meal makes it clear that he sometimes in such circumstances 7 
eros mpoénxev 6 Tép 7 appynTov dewov. These circumstances recur the very — 
next day. At the banquet the minstrel’s song moves Odysseus to tears, and 
Alkinoos, noticing this, proposes an adjournment for games, but is unfor- — 
tunately led on to swagger about the prowess of his performers—%) totvuy — 
roto ddatoveverat, Eustath. a.l. His guest shall see them and be able to 
proclaim to his friends, Sacov mepiyeyvoped’ ddXrov | move Te Tadatcpoovvy Te 
kal GrApacw de Tmodecow, 8 102 sq. The games proceed, and there are 
displays in all the four sports mentioned, the victor in boxing being his own — 
son Laodamas. Next comes the interlude in which Odysseus, displeased at 
the challenge from Laodamas’ and roused by the insulting words of another — 
performer, hurls a discus in a style that astonishes the assemblage. He then, — 
in the heat of victory, offers to engage all comers in any contest, excepting — 
only running, for which, after his experiences in the sea, he does not feel ve 
fit. The effect of this is to sober Alkinoos at once. He must prevent the — 
stranger from shaming them all, especially after his own boast, so he makes an 
apology for the rudeness, and then in the silliest manner possible and still wit he 
a vanity that refuses to be suppressed, makes a complete change of front. — 
The stranger is carefully to mark the king’s words, so that—once again—he © 
may be able to tell of the aper7 of the Phaeacians, and is now to hear the true 
manner of it. They are not, in this revised version, muypaxor at all! They 
love the feast and dance and other luxuries. But above all they excel in the 
dance. Odysseus shall see for himself, and—yet again—tell his friends how 
the Phaeacians ‘ beat everybody’ vavtsrtn Kat mocal Kal opynaotut Kal dod. 
One notes especially the mocci. It is the only reference to athletics, and is 
the one contest in which Odysseus had said he would not compete, and which 
his host was quite safe in. mentioning. He falls back on music and the dance 


1] have not seen a reason suggested for Romances of the Middle Ages, 21. Similarly, the 
Laodamas’ behaviour, Is it that he was sore at apology for the insult and the amende by the 
having had to give, up his place of honour by gift of a sword are paralleled, ibid. 353, it 
his father the night before?. If so, there is a Beowulf. 
parallel given by Wagner-Anson, Epis and 
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and his ships, and there he is on firm ground. His explanation involves 
a self-contradiction which has offended the critics. See for a recent statement 
on the point Mr. Paton in C.R. XXVI. 215 sq. The argument there takes no 
account of the character in which the poet presents Alkinoos. He notices, I 
may add, the standing difficulty of ds nev . . . éxredécevey déOAOUS ToAXrOdvS in 
@ 22 sq. If it is not resolved by Merry and Riddell a.l.—the discus was 
Odysseus’ ‘ discharge in full ’—see the subsequent lines 146 sqq., 154, 184, and 
especially 205 sqq. 

The narrative proceeds. Demodocus sings the famous Lay, on which 
the critics have expended so much adverse comment, and which Mr. Paton 
vindicates as old and genuine. There is then an exhibition of dancing and 
ball-play @ deux, which moves Odysseus to a warm compliment. The effect on 
Alkinoos is instantaneous. ‘With ravish’d ears the monarch hears.’ His 
vanity is pleased, he has disposed of a dangerous performer, and he turns with 
childish delight to his audience. The stranger is really a man of sense— 
para por Soxées menmvupévos elvac—and able to appreciate outstanding dpery! 
Such solid discernment must not go unrewarded, so the nobles are ordered 
each to present Odysseus with fine raiment and a talent of gold. Alkinoos 
includes himself, and Butler will have it that in the event the king, whom he 
unreasonably describes as ‘out at elbows,’ conveniently forgets his own money 
contribution. He appears, however, to contribute a golden cup in substitution. 

Later there is more feasting, but Alkinoos does not get another oppor- 
tunity for distinguishing himself till Odysseus’ tears once more compel his 
attention as rex conuiuii. There is first the extraordinary praise of his ships. 
That will be considered presently. Eustathius was right when he said ofta 
Tavy TOAUG 6 ‘Opnpixds ’AXxivoos teparevec@ar. But the further claim that 
his ships sail the sea in perfect safety leads to a delicious ending to the 
digression. As he boasts, he suddenly remembers an old saying of his father’s 
that the Phaeacians’ weakness for conveying strangers would get them into 
trouble yet, and that one day a ship so engaged would be wrecked by Poseidon, 
who would also in his wrath surround the city with a mountain. We expect 
the usual formula of pious deprecation of an evil chance, such as p) TodTo 
Peds Tehécere or pu) TOUTO di/dov Aci warp yévoiro. Not so from Alkinoos in his 
exalted mood, but ra 6é ev Beds %) TeAgcerer, | j x’ dtédeor’ ein, Bs of pirov 
érdeTo Oup@. So the devil may take the future; we ‘take the good the gods 
provide.’ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. For the present let them 
enjoy themselves, and Alkinoos resumes his inquiries of the stranger with 
a quiet mind. The whole scene is consistent, but it has caused much heart- 
burning. Even Bérard would cut out the passage-as bavardage insupportable. 
Bavardage it is, but just what we expect from the king when warmed by good 
cheer. Nitzsch’s heitere Prahler is a quite appropriate description. 

The king is evidently the chief butt of the humour of the poet when 
setting himself to make fun of the society as a whole—the ladies, however, 
excepted. Mure goes so far as to say the women ‘ engross the small stock of 
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common sense allotted to the community,’ and certainly those brought on the a‘ 
stage seem to be intended as foils to the male actors. Areté is a noble figure, 
and Nausikaa, by common consent, one of the most charming and lovable 
figures in all literature. But, apart from the presentation of Alkinoos, there 
are numerous touches which indicate a spirit of irony. The athletic exhibition a 
of this easy-going community of sailors is described almost as seriously as the 
*A0xa of the Iliad. The poet obviously repeats his own phraseology. He 5 : 
even exceeds it when he applies to the wrestler Euryalus the epithet Spoto- — 
Nowy loos *Apni! When he says of the same athlete, dpuoros énv eldds Te 


a 
a 
: 


4 
a 


Séuas te wdvrav Paujxwv pet’ apvpova Aaoddpavra, we can hardly fail to 
recall the comparison between two somewhat greater heroes, Achilles and 
Aias. Pointed again is the effect of Odysseus’ throw on the crowd of 
Phaeacians. As the discus hurtles through the air, they crouch to the ground, 
not because the discus comes near them, but apparently alarmed by the mere 
noise—Ados b76 purfs—and awestruck by the performance of a real aOAnrHp, — 
and the poet seizes the occasion, when the wind, so to speak, has been taken d 
out of the Phaeacian sails, to give them their full high-sounding style and title _ 
of Bainkes SodexjpeTpor, vavoikdruTor avOpes. All the preparations for the piéce — 
de résistance, the dance brought on after the éclat of the athletic performance 
had been sadly marred by that horrid discus, are conceived in the same vein. — 
The line, alcvpyirae 88 peroi evvéa mavres dvéoray,” recalls the similar one in — 
the Iliad telling how the Achaean chiefs rose to accept Hector’s challenge = 
the preparation of the yopos, the marking off of the lists in 315; while the — 
ball thrown about in the dance is duly ascribed to its maker, like the great — 
shield of Aias, or the chair of state, Sww7 €hepay7t Kai apyvp@, in which — 
Penelopé was wont to sit. But this their own pet display, the last infirmity of F 
the noble Phaeacians, has a grace of its own and extorts the praise of Odysseus. — 
The effect of the praise on the jolly monarch has already been noted. His is — 
a temperament easily affected. There is satire in his name—the ‘Strong of — 
Intellect’ (Mure), or ‘ Prowess-minded ’ (Perrin). But it should be noted — 
that those of the supernaturalists who equate Phaeacia with the Unterwelt 
think it a splendid name for a stern lord of the infernal regions. Osterwald’s 
Starkherz is yet another name for him who even in antiquity was Kpdvouv — 
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The conclusion that the poet is, in Butler’s phrase, quietly laughing in his — 
sleeve, is not to be resisted. The motive underlying the delicate pasquinade 8 
we shall never know with certainty, but the fact has to be borne in mind in all — 
interpretations of the Phaakis and inferences from its language. That the | 
quiet raillery has been so seldom detected is due to the fact that criticism has — 
been obsessed by the supernatural prejudice, and by the M odekrankheit, which — 
left no room for appreciation of the poet’s aims, that the episode is a patch- — 


1 Jobst in a Progyam, Passau, 1909, compares 2 I should now take stronger ground than I~ 
the two Tournaments. After excising in each did inC.Q. VII. 234 sqq. in regard to some of the © 
case what he deems spurious, he finds much that cases relied on by Monro. B 
is common to the two narratives. 
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work of the remains of a number of poems or stories of different ages. That 
idea originated, and was mainly pursued, in Germany, ‘dem klassischen 
Lande,’ to use Rothe’s expression, ‘der philologischen Zergliederungen.’ If 
any section of the epics is a finely finished whole, it is this delightful tale of 
the stay of Odysseus in Scheria. And yet the hash that has been made of 
it! The process still goes on—insano iuuat indulgere labori, in spite of the 
discouragement such principles have received even in the land of their birth. 
But to give an account of the dissection of the Phdakis is beyond my scope. 
I can only, with Miss Stawell, op. cit. 141 sqq., pay to such sacrilege the 


tribute of a sigh—in Pindar’s words, tupdov 8 ever arop Spsrros dvdpav o 


mAEeloTOos. 

Let us now consider the grounds for the various fairyland theories. The 
first reason is that the Phaeacians have a close connexion with the gods. 
They are ayyieo: in the repeated line ¢ 35=7 279. Further, in 9 205 sqq., 
Alkinoos, speaking after dinner, and “at his best,’ tells Odysseus that they are 
accustomed to divine appearances at sacrifice, and even to meeting gods in 
bodily form. In the latter case the gods ob 7e nataxpimtovow, émet sdioww 
éyyvOev cipév, like the Cyclopes or those wild beings, the Gigantes. On these 
two words, apyifeot! and éyyiGev, see the note of Merry and Riddell on 7 205, 
which gives the gist of the matter. And I find the commentators generally 
take both expressions as ‘nearly related to the gods,’ which the Phaeacians, 
including their royal family, certainly were by their descent from Poseidon. 
But in that there is nothing unusual. The alternative view, taking éyydev in 
a local sense, is that the Phaeacians are among ‘those distant nations who 
seemed to dwell on the confines of the world and are special favourites of the 
gods.’ Cp. Nitzsch on 7 201 sqq. But even this suits the people of Corcyra. 
The island is not mentioned in the Catalogue. It was to Homer outside the 
Achaean world, like the blameless Aethiopians and the good Abioi. There is 
no need to press éyyvev to mean that the Phaeacians are near the gods in the 
sense of inhabiting a non-terrestrial vjcos waxdpwv. dayvrifeot, once applied to 
them, is too common an epithet to require remark, and av@pozrotae Scotpedpéccar, 
€ 378, in Poseidon’s mouth, is probably not to be taken of the Phaeacians 


alone. Rather, the god is contemplating Odysseus’ arrival among av@pw7ra: 


proper, after his experience of such savages as the Cyclopes and Laestrygones. 
Confining it to the Phaeacians, Merry and Riddell compare Stoe ’Ayavot or 
TleXacyot. As to the intimate intercourse claimed by Alkinoos, that, even if 
it be taken seriously, is no strange thing in Greek literature, and especially in 
Greek epic. In the Odyssey itself, p 483 sqq., we have it stated that the gods 
wander about the earth. In Pylos, Athené évapyys 7AGe Oeod és Satta Odrevay, 
¥ 420, 375 sqq., and at Troy Diomede, Z 128, seems to regard a theophany as 
nothing out of the common. 7 161 implies that the gods appear to selected 
individuals or classes. Taken at its face value, Alkinoos’ utterance does not 


1 The only other occurrence of the word in’ ment. With this passage Nitzsch, on e€ 35, 
the early epic seems to be Hymn. Ven. 200. Its quotes from Plato, IIpianow éyyis eG» yeyovbra, 
use there gives no support to the fairyists’ argu- 
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exceed what the ancients believed about their remote ancestors. See a plain © 
statement in Pausanias, VIII. 2, 4, and another in Hesiod, Fragm. 82 Rzach, 
and some good remarks by Nagelsbach, of. cit. 144 sqq. 

But the unearthly nature of the Phaeacians is also.evidenced by their © 
passenger traffic. ‘They convey home all strangers who come to them. 
Worse still, they convey them in their (of course the strangers’) sleep, though, 
be it observed, we hear of only one case of the kind, that of Odysseus. And, — 
worst of all, they transport their visitors in magic ships. 

Their general disposition to help strangers can hardly be considered in — 
itself very strong evidence of the supernatural. The Phaeacians are not the — 
only ¢ird£ervor people in the poem, and zroy77 is quite a familiar transaction, _ 
as ¥ 325, ¢ 518, « 18, o 80 sqq. On the other hand, if Scheria be Corcyra, the ~ 
half-way house between Achaeis and the west, the appropriateness of the © 
attribution is evident. — 

But Odysseus is conveyed in a sleep described as vyypetos AdtoT0s, OavaT@ — 
ayxiota éovxws. ‘The critic on the look out for ‘copy’ fastens on the mention 
of death, and at once evolves a theory. I pass the argument that to Homer, 4 
& 231, U1 672, as to the English poet, Sleep is Death’s twin brother, and that ~ 
the comparison need not surprise us. Let us rather examine the circum- q 
stances. If ever a man earned sound sleep for three, or thrice three, nights in — 
succession, it was Odysseus on this occasion. He had been thrown up on the © 
coast after many days and nights of unceasing physical effort, and had then 
passed a night on a bed of leaves in the open. He has then two comfortable ~ 
nights in Alkinoos’ palace, but during the third he has to tell a long story, and — 
certainly spends most of it talking hard. Surely then it is not unnatural for — 
him to sleep a sound sleep, a very xa xeov dzvoy, on his voyage the following — 
night. And there is no divine intervention, no Zauber. On the contrary, the ~ 
sleep is anticipated as a matter of course by all concerned. See » 318 sq. and 
@ 445. The woumes make up a bed for Odysseus in the stern-sheets, v 70 sqq., j 
iva vijyperos e#Sot. More reasonable than the critics, they felt arrears of sleep — 
were due their passenger, and he was given them. drpéyuas ebde, v g2—wie ein — 
kind, as Preller-Robert put it. And he does not die, but wakes in Ithaka, 
refreshed and vigorous for the de@Aos ddaros before him. Surely this notion ~ 
of Phaeacian daemons conveying the hero as mere cod} yata, an Odris before 
his time, is as ill founded as any of the speculations about Scheria. The 
beauty of the scene v 70-92 I suppose I must not appeal to. It has always 
appeared to me to be as perfect and as impressive a piece of description as is f 
to be found in the poems, and I have been astonished to note how seldom that — 
attracts the critic’s attention. Groeger, l.c., stresses the appropriateness of q 
the langentbehrten Schlummer, and Hahn, Stimmungen bet Homer, 5, warmly E 
praises the unvergleichlichen Zug, but generally the beauty of the conception, — 
the perfect peace in which the sorely-tried wanderer reaches his native shore, — 
remains unmarked. 

The magic ships would be a stronger element in the case, if they could be — 
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taken seriously. The argument is based on the king’s words in @ 555 sqq-. 
The critics, with justice, find the whole speech lengthy, rambling and contra- 
dictory. Well, the occasion is festal, and the culminating point in the 
festivities has been reached. Alkinoos is in splendid form, for everything 
conspires to make him indulge his propensity for laudation of his people. 
This penchant has not long before, as we have seen, led him to a nasty fall, 
and we feel he must be more careful in future. But he isnot. One universal 
proverb says, ‘ when the wine is in, the wit is out, and another that ‘there 1s 
no fool like an old fool.’ All is unexceptionable till the king comes to the 
promise of a safe passage. The opportunity is irresistible. At the mention of 
his ships he goes off at a tangent, as the saying is, and utters a prolonged 
yaunt. Is it necessary or natural to take this as an assertion of matter of fact ? 
How is it even possible? The Phaeacian king and people are described by 
the poet as ordinary mortal men like Odysseus himself. How are we to 
reconcile with that the possession of magic ships, self-propelling, endowed 
with intelligence, and—the earliest known use of naval camouflage—invisible? 
How are we to reconcile the perfect immunity from sea-risks claimed for 
the ships, with the distinct danger, which the king in his thoughtlessness 
actually discloses to his guest, from the displeasure of Poseidon? And how 
are we to reconcile the bombastic enumeration of wonderful attributes with the 
subsequent account of the voyage and the preparations for it, which is just 
what the poet gives us of other trips by merely mortal vessels? See e.g. v 22, 
78, 113-5, which show the ship selected was navigated by ordinary methods — 
as we should expect from more general references, e.g. @ 50 Sqq-, 9 319 
(Alkinoos himself), and ¢ 268 sqq. Athené praises, 7 34 sqq-, the speed of the 
ships, and the poet himself their owners’ seamanship. The king’s extravagant 
description is mere braggadocio—ndvu Tepatwdéartepor, Eustath., «avxatas 
Aéywv, schol.—and quite in keeping with his Homeric character. His pride in 
his ships overleaps itself so far as to compare them to sentient beings, so well 
do they answer the demands of their crews. 

But such fondly exaggerated descriptions are not uncommon in the 
mouths of those who own ships and go down to the sea in them, and are 
imbued with a love for the craft in which they live much of their lives. Take, 
for instance, the enthusiastic eulogy of the * Falcon’ in The China Clipper, 
p. 21. If she had been a living being, we are told, the sympathy of the 
appreciative crew could not have been livelier. They recognized how she 

rebelled at over-pressure, or sulked or was offended at neglect. ‘ ‘She can do 
everything but speak,” was a common remark among the crew.’ Had they 
been proposing her health, after a good dinner, like Alkinoos, they might like 
him have gone a good deal further. Hennings, Odyssee, 258, gives a similar 
reference to a modern story in which it is said of a steamer, the pet of its 
owner no doubt, Man fiihli, dass die Menschen diesem gebrechlichen Dinge eine 
mutige Seele, einen verstandigen Willen verlichen haben . . . es ist ein menschlicher 
Organismus, etc. In Jack London’s novel, Adventure, his heroine speaks of her 


« 
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favourite schooner as a‘ witch,’ a ‘ fairy.’ Bérard, I. 488, observes that men of : 
the sea are given to exaggerating to landsmen—beings of an inferior kidney, — 


for ‘home-keeping youths have ever homely wits.’ Phaeacian ships had, he 
notes, fifty-two! rowers instead of the Achaean twenty. Their speed would be 
something for the men of the south to speak of and to magnify. It would 
appear to them, as Ukert says, Geogr. 25, iibernatiivlich. Bérard tells us how 
big British naval craft struck the local nautical mind in the Mediterranean on 
their first appearance there. A Turkish captain told of one warship that could 
go from Constantinople to Cairo in a day. It isa good parallel to Alkinoos 
and his Scheria-Euboea feat, and it was not, apparently, told at a compli- 
mentary banquet, when man turns so lightly to flights of fancy in which all his 
geese are swans. 

But we are not done with @ 550 sqq. yet. To my thinking it is genuine, 
as being in perfect keeping with the character of Alkinoos. But this much has 
to be observed. It is the mainstay of the fairyland theory, and that theory is 
accepted by the great majority of the critics who have dissected the episode. 
Now, if there is one passage in it in regard to the spuriousness of which they 
are agreed, it is this one. Cut it out then, to please them, and one can 
cheerfully concede to them all that makes for Marchen in the other grounds 
adduced. 


Next, we take the gold and silver «éves? at the entrance to the palace. If 


you endow these with life, you are out of the world of sense at once. But — 


even in the abode of the gods such marvels are notably rare—Dr, Leaf on 
> 376. Here there is no reason to suppose they were more than images, épya 
Swoicw opoia, as Pindar, Olymp. VII. 52 Sq-, expresses it. See Merry and 
Riddell, a./._ The animals show no sign of life. We cannot force puracce- 
pevat. The scholiasts’ dete Soxetv durdocey is enough. ,And, as someone 
has pertinently remarked, if the «ives were alive, they might at least have 
given a bark or a growl when Odysseus approached. It is no answer to say 
the hero was enveloped in mist. If a mortal dog can recognize an immortal 
god, as in 7 162 sq., an immortal hound, a@dvaros «ab ayjpaos, and expressly 
set for watch and ward, could surely expose a stranger sneaking past him. 
They were only dumb metal. All the life they have is given them by the 
vividness which Gladstone found in the poet’s word-picture of the famous 
mepovy in tT 226 sqq. In both cases we are presented with a triumph of art, 
and the language used is in the vein familiar from Martial’s ‘piscis adspicis, 
adde aquam natabunt.’ 
Again some capital has been made out of the reference to Rhadamanthys 
in 7 321 sqq. Alkinoos is speaking, and his remarks read like brag. See 


! The coincidence with the number of weeks 
in a year has not been lost on supernaturalists. 
See Osterwald of. cit. 92, and cp. for other 
Zahlenspielen of the kind, ibid. 87, and Fick, 
Entstehung d. Od.190 sqq. To those who believe 
the poet means no more than what he says, it 
seems simple to take a crew of fifty, with the 
dpxés vaurdwy and xv8epyyrfp. Virtheim, De 


Aiacis origine, 64, divides 52 by 13, the number 
of the Phaeacian Bacvieis, and gets 4, the .umber 
of gu\ai—systema igitur Ionicum, This is hard to 
follow. 

2 I might repeat, in regard to the attitude 
of the Higher Criticism to the description of 
Alkinoos’ palace and gardens, what I have just 
said about @ 550 sqq. 
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what they lead up to in the last two lines of the speech—eldnoes 5€ xai aires 
evi ppesly docov dpictat | vijes évai—note the emphatic possessive—xai Kovpos. 
The mention of Rhadamanthys comes about thus. The king assures Odysseus 
he shall be taken home, even if his destination be further away than Euboea, 
furthest of all lands, at least so said certain Phaeacians who were there 
bre te EavOdv ‘PaddparOuv | Fryov érowropevov Titvdv, Tainiov vidv. The fast 
Phaeacian cruisers went there and back on that occasion dtep Kapdtovo, Hate 
7@ avT@. And that is all. 

Commentators have frankly given up the puzzle as to the reason for the 
visit to the monstrous son of Gaia. Eustathius suggested it was either simply 
to visit him, or to marvel at his size, 4 «al wa Sixasos dv cwdpovicn adtov! 
And they similarly despair of discovering what Rhadamanthys was doing in 
Scheria. What they argue from the passage is this. From 6 563 sq. (Proteus 
to Menelaus) it appears he was on the Elysian Plain. Therefore Scheria was 
in the neighbourhood of Elysium, and not, or hardly, terrestrial. This was 
the view of Welcker, against whom are Nitzsch, on 7 316 sqq., and Rohde, 
Psyche, 71, 75 and notes, and others. It involves the assumption that 
Rhadamanthys was on the Plain when the Phaeacians conveyed him, but that 
is by no means certain. 

The first question that arises is, who was this Rhadamanthys? It ts 
generally taken for granted that he was a Cretan, and brother of Minos. In 
E 321 sq. he and Minos are among the many illegitimate sons of Zeus, their 
mother being the daughter of Phoinix afterwards known to legend as Europa. 
Elsewhere in the poems Rhadamanthys is mentioned only in the two passages 
of the Odyssey quoted above, and in each of these he is £av00s. Is he then the 
Rhadamanthys of the Iliad? In & the poet might have said ve ioe EavOov 
‘PaSduavOuv, but we cannot argue solely from the different epithet that he 
meant to indicate a different person. But surely a Rhadamanthys who is 
£av60s like Menelaus and other mainland heroes, cannot have been a Minoan?* 
And I find that doubts have been entertained as to his Cretan origin, and 
whether there were not two of the name.2 See Grote, History, edition of 
1888, I. part i. 210, quoting Ephorus and Aristotle, Friedreich, Realien, 519, 
and Roscher, s.v. Rhadamanthys, 78. Bethe, Minos, in Rhein. Mus. N.F. LXV., 
denies his connexion with Crete, and says he came to be brother to Minos 
only because in Boeotia he had been made a son of Europa. Cp. Roscher, 
lc. 77. Radermacher, Das Jenseits, 98, thinks he belongs to Elysium. As 
Crete was paxdpwv vijoos, his transfer thither would easily be made. In fact 
the authorities are not at all clear about Rhamanthys. His name remains a 
puzzle. See Roscher, /.c. 85 sq., and add Fick, Personennamen,? 432, and 
Lewy, Semit. Fremdwérter, 221 sq. Bérard, I. 69, thinks it Egyptian; cp. 
Assmann in Philolog. LXVII. 173. The -nth- ending is significant to some. 

But one thing seems certain, that the inference that Scheria is non- 


1 Miss Harrison, Prolegg. 611, accepts the 2 In Minos’ case a similar doubt has been 
quaint suggestion of Eustathius that he is so restated by Professor Ridgeway. 
described in 3 564 rpds 75ovhy Meveddw! 
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terrestrial is unwarranted. Elysium is on the earth, and mortals sent there 
retain their :ortality. They are by a special dispensation exempted from 
the common lot—Gladstone, Synchronism, 228, and cp. Rohde in Rhein. 
Mus. L, 29 n., who characterizes E. Meyer's view that those housed in 
Elysium are Gottheiten as ‘ unprovable and not in the least probable.’ Cp. also 
Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Elysium, 2470. That is clear also from the passage in 6. 
Menelaus is not to die, and the beings on the Plain to which he is to be 
translated are &v@pw7rot, who live a very pleasant life. Only in later times was 
Elysium’ made extra-terrestrial—Miss Hutchinson, Aeacus, 42. That the 
Elysian Plain is conceived as near Scheria need not disturb us, even if it be 
the fact. All that is said of its position in 6 561 sqq. is that it is at the weipara 
yatns. Cp. él meipace yains, Hym. Ven. 217, of Tithonos, a mortal still and 
enjoying the society of a goddess, but somewhere on earth, not in Olympus, 
and Hesiod, Opp. 167 sqq. These indications agree with the tradition that by 
Scheria was meant Corcyra. There had been voyagings to the West before 
the first millennium B.c. opens with the foundation of colonies there—cp. Sir 
W. Ramsay in C.J. XIII. 70. Corcyra was just beyond the Achaean world, 
and beyond it again was the unknown or the little known West, in which the 
folk located Elysium and other wonderful places. Ommne ignotum pro magnifico 
or pro horrifico, and the peoples who were rumoured to live beyond an 
unexplored mountain tract, or across a péya Aaitpa Oaddoons, came to be 
regarded as no ordinary mortals. Popular imagination was fed by sailors’ 


stories which were inspired by two motives, the glorification of their own ot 


exploits and the desire to deter others from following in their tracks. 
Polybius, IV. 42, 7, quoted by Preller, du/fsaize, 463, describes these as 4 Tov 
mroilouévav Yevdoroyia cal tepateia, and imagination went to one extreme or 
the other. In the dimly known West there was, as Hepp puts it, Politisches u. 


Sociales aus d. Il. u. Od. 63, ‘alles Geheimnissvolle was das Menschenherz anzie- 


hen und abschrecken kann.’ The unknown peoples were either savage ogres, 
like the Cyclopes or the Laestrygones, or gentle favourites of the gods, asthe 


Hyperboreans*—Pauly-Wissowa, l.c. 2475, or dwellers in Insulae Fortunatae, 4 


like the inhabitants of the Delectable Land fabled by the people of Western ~ 
Europe to lie far away in the West—Stjerna, op. cit. 104. Cp. the ‘island- 
valley of Avilion,’ where Arthur was to heal him of his grievous wound. The — 


Adriatic, in which the Minoans appear to have traded, was later a mare e. 


clausum to the Achaeans, and, considering what they knew of the general ‘a 
amenity of Corcyra, it may well be that they located Elysium in some island 


further up the Adriatic coast. Since writing this section I have had access to 


Malten’s excellent paper Elysion u. Rhadamanthys in the Archdol. Jahrb. 1913, a 
35 sqq., but as he expressly refrains from inferences from the passage in 7, it 
has not helped me. Good grounds are adduced for believing that Rhada- — 
manthys was in origin a Cretan divinity, but some considerations which tell 


1 So Burnet, The Socratic Doctrine of the Soul, paper in C.R. XXX. 180sqq. For the meaning 


14. ‘These really do not die at all.’ of the name we have either ‘above the Bora, Lt. 


2 On whom see Miss Macurdy's interesting or Balkans,’ or ‘ behind the north wind.’ 
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against that view seem to be overlooked. To the Greeks he had become 
merely a Mann der Vorzeit. 

And, finally, the Phaeacians are sometimes said to be non-human because 
they are classed with the Cyclopes and Gigantes, as when Alkinoos says they 
are nearly related to the gods, damep Kuxdores Te kat aypia didra Teydvtov. 
But these latter are only the wild tribes of the West, inhabiting coasts as 
little known as once were the ‘Bermoothes,’ which were supposed to be 
‘inchanted and inhabited with witches and deuills.’ They are on a par with 
the Kentauroi or Pheres (‘hairy beasts’) of Thessaly, on whom see Wace and 
Thompson, Prehc. Thessaly, 252, and Fick, Hattid. 29. The Kyklopes and 
Gigantes are not divine or setni-divine beings as they were to later Greek 
mythology from Hesiod’s time, but merely peoples still living in conditions of 
prehistoric savagery. As Uschold, Gesch. d. Troj. Krieges, 248, puts it, they 
were ‘rohe Nomaden,’ and only later through exaggeration in story made into 
‘Ungeheuren.’ That was understood in antiquity, e.g. by Pausanias, VIII. 2g. 2 
—Ovntods dvras Kab od Oeiov yévos. They were not regarded by Homer as 
ordinary dvSpes or dvOpwrro; that is clear from « 120 of the Gigantes and 
¢ 303 of the Kentauroi. But they were human beings all the same, € 5 and 
9 57, though almost superhuman in their brutal savagery. They may be 
called divine by descent, but so were the Phaeacians, and many Achaean and 
all other dv8pes. Farnell, Cults, [V. 23 n., observes, a propos of Beloch’s view 
of the Minyans, that very real peoples have fabulous and divine ancestors. 
The wild ways of such folk beyond the pale were exaggerated as a matter o1 
course.! That is how Giants have come into existence in other parts of the 
world. See ‘Giant’ in the Encycl. Brit. For Palestine see Macalister, The 
Philistines, 60, for Albion and Erin, Mackenzie, of. cit. 331, and for the Anglo- 
Saxon conception, Stjerna, of. cil. 38. 

This completes the tale of the grounds, and I think we may say Oupale 
Kfpes! and fairly hope that their Anthesteria is done. There is no basis for a 
theory. The mérchenhaft idea ran the usual Homeric course. It got a start, 
became the mode, and rose to the position of an accepted tenet, admitting of 
‘no dispute.’ It was so tempting, as Miilder has remarked, Phaakendichtung, 12, 
to withdraw the improbable and the not readily intelligible from criticism by 
_ means of the marchenhaft label. The matter in the narrative was anything but 
what it seemed to be. Prepossession thus prevented an ordinary, everyday, 
human interpretation, or a proper investigation of the significance of the 
incidents of the Phaeacian episode. There must be supernaturalness, and 
‘each one as before did chase His favourite phantom.’ It is by similar 
procedure, as Kroll points out, /.c. 180, that ‘echte Sage’ are often determined. 
An enquirer accepts a popular theory, and ‘saga’ is genuine if it fits it. In our 
case a community of mortals has been elevated to supernatural dignity because 
a poet mixes some unappreciated chaff in his description of their ways. 


A. SHEWAN. 
Sr. ANDREWS. 


1 Cp, Norlin in C.P. XII. 352. 
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I 68. 


QVIDQVID agit Rufus, nihil est nisi Naeuia Rufo. 
si gaudet, si flet, si tacet, hanc loquitur. 
cenat, propinat, poscit, negat, innuit: una est 
Naeuia; si non sit Naeuia, mutus erit. 
scriberet hesterna patri cum luce salutem, 5 
‘ Naeuia lux,’ inquit, ‘ Naeuia lumen, haue.’ 
haec legit et ridet demisso Naeuia uoltu. 
Naeuia non una est: quid, uir inepte, furis ? 


The old interpretations of the last line are fairly represented by Nisard’s 
version, ‘ Névia n’est pas a toi seul; pourquoi donc, sot amant, une passion 
si folle?? They suppose that wea can mean ‘uno contenta’, and so put 
themselves out of court. Friedlaender explains thus: ‘ Der Sinn scheint zu 
sein: Naeuia liest das Epigramm und lacht, aber Rufus ist théricht sich zu 
ereifern, wenn er dies hért. [He is indeed, incredibly so.]_ Es giebt ja mehr 
als eine Naeuia, ich kann also auch eine andere meinen. [No, Martial cannot 


mean any other Naeuia than the one whom Rufus loves.] Zugleich giebt a 


M. wol zu verstehen: Jedes andere Madchen kann ihm die Stelle des ihn 
verschmahenden ersetzen.’ Zugleich! Mr G. Friedrich may well say in 
Rhein. Mus. 1907 p. 367 ‘Friedlander hat das Epigramm nicht verstanden’ ; 
but he himself proceeds to weave out of nothing a fabric which is not worth 
the trouble of tearing to pieces: suffice it to say that he forgets to give any 
interpretation whatsoever of the words Naewia non una est. 

All commentators assume that the vocative wiv imepie is addressed to 
Rufus. Most of them simply treat wir as if it were homo; a smaller number 


see that it ought to mean marite, but of these some say that for present purposes ~ : 


it means adulter, while others commit the crowning absurdity of supposing — 
that Rufus and Naeuia were man and wife. uy means, quite straightforwardly, 
‘husband’; any husband whose wife’s name happens to be Naeuia. The ag 
contents of the epigram are the following. Rufus is distraught with love of a 
Naeuia; so distraught that yesterday he began a letter to his father with — 
‘Naeuia darling.’ Naeuia peruses this anecdote, so flattering to the vanity 
of her sex, with a demure smirk of self-complacency. At this point readers 


who are married to ladies of the name of Naeuia begin to fume and chafe, ; 


because it is intolerable that their wives should be represented as taking 
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pleasure in a lover’s passion. ‘Be calm’ says Martial; ‘there is more than 
one Naeuia in the world: why assume that the beloved of Rufus is your wife ?” 

I subjoin two illustrative parallels. From book III: 8 ‘ Thaida Quintus 
amat. quam Thaida? Thaida luscam. | unum oculum Thais non habet, ille 
duos’, 11 ‘situa nec Thais nec lusca est, Quinte, puella, | cur in te factum 
distichon esse putas? . . . tu tamen es Quintus. mutemus nomen amantis: | 
si non uult Quintus, Thaida Sextus amet’. From book IX: 95 ‘ Alphius ante 
fuit, coepit nunc Olphius esse, | uxorem postquam duxit, Athenagoras’, 
958 ‘nomen Athenagorae credis, Callistrate, uerum. | si scio, dispeream, qui 
sit Athenagoras. | sed puta me uerum, Callistrate, dicere nomen: | non ego 
sed uester peccat Athenagoras’. 


III 20 1-5. 


dic, Musa, quid agat Canius meus Rufus. 

utrumne chartis tradit ille uicturis 

legenda temporum acta Claudianorum, 

an quae Neroni falsus adstruit scriptor 

an aemulatur improbi iocos Phaedri ? 5 


The difficulty of explaining this last verse has been somewhat exaggerated. 
It is true that both improbus and iocus have associations (see for instance 
III 86 4 ‘non sunt. haec mimis improbiora’ and I 35 13 sq. ‘ parcas lusibus et 
iocis rogamus | nec castrare uelis meos libellos’) which, when the two words 
are thus brought together, suggest the notion of lascivious poetry; and true 
that among the extant fables of Phaedrus there is not one lascivious piece, and 
many moral. But Phaedrus himself describes his fables as iocz, I prol. 7 ‘ fictis 
iocavi nos meminerit fabulis’, IV 7 1 sq. ‘tu qui, nasute, scripta destringis 
mea | et hoc zocorum legere fastidis genus’ ; and improbus, which is capable of 
meaning ‘ disrespectful ’, as in Hor. efist. I 7 63 and elsewhere, may allude to 
those hits at the high and mighty which are supposed to have provoked the 
displeasure of Seianus. 
iocos however is not the MS text, but locos y, locus 8; and these lections 
are just as near to Jogos, which is less misleading and leaves improbi freer to 
mean what it ought. Jogi are fables: Ar. pac. 129 &v toiow Aiowrov doyors, 
Quint. inst. V 11 20 ‘aivov Graeci uocant et Alowreious, ut dixi, Aoyous et 
AuBvuxods’, Sen. dial. XI 8 3 ‘ fabellas quoque et Aesopeos logos (longos MSS)". 
The MSS of Plautus give locos for logos at Men. 779 and Stich. 221 (some of 
them at 383 and 393), and perhaps the same error occurs in Phaedrus himself, 
III prol. 34-7: 
seruitus obnoxia, 
quia quae uolebat non audebat dicere, 
affectus proprios in fabellas transtulit 
calumniamque fictis elusit locis. 
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Editors print tocis, which gets support from the iocari of the similar verse — 
I prol. 7 quoted above; but its fictis .. . fabulis gives equal support to ‘ ficits 
elusit logis’. 

The locus of B perhaps points to Jogus, for it is possible that Martial gave 
the Greek word its Greek inflexion, as he did, if we may trust his MSS, in the 
genitive Praxitelus IV 39 3. Neue’s examples of the acc. plur. -ws for -ovs in 
vol. I p. 209 ed. 3 may be augmented from Lucian Mueller Lucil. p. 256; and 
the palimpsest of Fronto p. 148 Nab. has ‘ ceratinas et soritas et pseudomenus’. 


V 16 5-8. 


nam, si falciferi defendere templa Tonantis 
sollicitisque uelim uendere uerba reis, 

plurimus Hispanas mittet mihi nauta metretas 
et fiet uario sordidus aere sinus. 


falciferi templa Tonantis must mean, as Gronouius says, the aerarium in 
the temple of Saturn. And why should it not? why does Haupt say in opuse. 
III p. 500 ‘adparet ineptissimum esse tonantis’, and why do Friedlaender and 
Duff affix the obelus? Saturn, it is very true, was not the Thunderer, but 
neither was Propertius Callimachus nor Domitian Nero; yet Juvenal calls 
Domitian caluus Nero and Propertius calls himself Romanus Callimachus. The 
Latin poets, with Hom. Il. IX 457 Zeds . . . kataxXOdvios to lend them —— 
countenance, will often take the name of Jove in vain and attach to it an i 
epithet explaining what person they really mean: Verg. Aen. IV 638 (Ouid. j 
fast. V 448, Sil. 1 386) Tous Stygio (Diti!), Sen. H. f. 47 infernt Touts, 608 diro | 
_ . . Tout, H.O. 1705 (Sil. VIII 116, Stat. Theb. Il 49) nigrt.. . Touts, Val. 
Fl. I 730 (Sil. 11 674) Tartareo... Tout, III 384 sq. tremendt . . . Touts, Stat. 
Theb. 1 615 sq. profundo . . . Iout, Auson. 250 8 Jouts Elysti; Stat. Ach. 1 48 sq. 
secundi Iowis (Neptuni), Claud. XVII 282 Touts aequorei, Apoll. Sid. carm. 22 158 — q 


tridentifert Iouis; Stat. silu. III 4 18 Iuppiter Ausonius (Domitianus), Mart. XIV _ 
1 2 nostrum ... Iowem. Tonans, being a synonym, suffers the same usage: — ; 


Stat. Theb. X1 209 inferno... Tonanti (Diti), Mart. IX 39 1 Palatino... 
Tonantt (Domitiano). In Sen. Med. 59 sceptriferis . . . Tonantibus (Ioui et 


Iunoni) the word signifies only ‘sovereign of heaven’; and by falcifers — 


Tonantis Martial means no more than what he says in XII 62 1 ‘antiqui rex 4 
magne poli mundique prioris ’. 
This calls to my mind a misinterpreted passage of Statius, stlu. I 6 39-42. 
i nunc saecula compara, Vetustas, 
antiqui Iouis aureumque tempus: 
non sic libera uina tunc fluebant 
nec tardum seges occupabat annum. 


‘antiqui Iouis das erste, silberne Zeitalter Iuppiters (Ou. med. I 113 ff.)’ says 
1 So Proserpine is called Iuno Siygia, Anerna, Actnaca, inferna, infeva, profunda, 
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Mr Vollmer. It was not in the silyer age that wine flowed all abroad: Jove's 
accession put a stop to that, ‘et passim riuis currentia uina repressit’ 
antiquus Iuppiter, like falcifer Tonans, is Saturn, ‘aureus . . . Saturnus’ Verg. 
georg. 11 538. So already F. Morellus. 


V 66. 


saepe salutatus numquam prior ipse salutas. 
sic eris aeternum, Pontiliane, uale. 


In the days before Schneidewin editors used to read ertt with inferior 
MSS;; the present text is expounded thus: ‘The poet says that... he will 
have no more to do with him: he shall be to the poet acternum wale, a good- 
bye forever’ (Paley and Stone, 1868). Such words have no meaning. By 
saying good-bye to a person you do not transform him into a good-bye. 
Munro punctuated ‘sic eris aeternum, Pontiliane? uale’; but nobody would 
use aelernum here instead of semper, and Verg. Aen. XI 97 sq. ‘salue aeternum 
mihi . . . aeternumque uale’ discountenances or even forbids this divorce of 
the verb and adverb. I should write therefore 


sic eris ? aeternum, Pontiliane, uale. 


‘Is that how you mean to behave? then farewell for ever (you are to me as 

dead).’? IX 7 4 ‘non uis, Afer, hauere: uale’. sic, as in Munro’s punctuation, 

_ stands for talis: Ter. Phorm. 527 ‘sic sum; si placeo, utere’, Cic. pro Q. 
Rosc. 29 ‘sic est uulgus’, Tib. 1 10 43 ‘sic ego sim’, Hom. Il. XI 762 as éov. 


VI 14. 


uersus scribere posse te disertos 
adfirmas, Laberi: quid ergo non uis? 
versus scribere qui potest disertos, 
‘non scribat, Laberi: uirum putabo. 


For son scribat Schneidewin in his second edition wrote conscribat; 
Friedlaender Gilbert and Lindsay follow him, and Duff marks non scrtbat as 
corrupt. conscribat I suppose will mean something like ‘make a book of 
them’; but nothing of this sort will accord with wirum putabo. The force of 
uirum may be seen from II 6g ‘inuitum cenare foris te, Classice, diCis 3625.1. 
en rogat ad cenam Melior te, Classice, rectam. | grandia uerba ubi sunt? si 
wir es, ecce nega.’ If a person can write accomplished verse, he gives no 
proof of stoutness or manfulness by indulging his faculty: to refrain from 
indulging it, 20m scribere, may at any rate be held to argue strength of will and 
contempt of fame. But I imagine that Schneidewin’s difficulty was this: 
non scribat evidently must suggest the pursuit of a course which Laberius did 
not pursue, and yet ‘quid ergo non uis?’ implies that ‘non scribere uersus 
disertos’? was the course which he did pursue. Yes, but there are two ways 
of not writing accomplished verse. One is to write nothing, nom scribere; and 
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if the epigram ended with line 2 we should perhaps infer that this was what — 
Laberius did. Line 4 lets us know that it was not: scribebat ille quidem 
uersus, sed non disertos. 1 

The phrase wirum putabo recurs in a passage of Cicero, ad Q. frat. Ilg d 
(=10 =11) 3, which does not reflect much credit on its critics, whether radical 


or conservative. 


Lucreti poemata, ut scribis, ita sunt, multis luminibus ingenii, multae 
tamen artis. sed, cum ueneris. uirum te putabo, si Sallusti Empedoclea 
legeris, hominem non putabo. 


After suffering various changes in the past from Ernesti, Orelli, Lachmann, 
Bergk, Munro, and others, it is now printed as above by Messrs Tyrrell and 
Purser and the last editor Mr Sjoegren; and they are quite satisfied with it 
and with themselves. ‘Lucretius’ books of poetry, as you say in your letter, 
have many scintillations of genius, yet much art as well’: ¢amen is explained, 
after Munro in the introduction to his commentary on Lucretius, as implying 
that there is almost an incongruity between genius (like that of Ennius) and 
art (like that of Catullus and Caluus), and that Lucretius combined two 
virtues which might be thought irreconcilable. ‘ But more on that matter 
when you are here’!: cum ueneris has this sense in ad Att. II 3 x ‘quid sit 
sciemus, cum ueneris’ and elsewhere, and the principal verb is similarly 
omitted ibid. XII 21 2 ‘sed coram’, ‘ but more of this when we meet’. 

Very well: and now what of the last sentence? ‘I shall think you a 
stout-hearted man if you get through Sallust’s Empedoclea, I shall not think 
you a human being.’ That the same person under the same conditions should 
be wir and should not be homo is a contradiction in terms. If one is not a 
human being, one cannot be a stout-hearted man nor a man of any sort; one 
is either above or below humanity, a god or a beast; and wr is not Latin for a 
stout-hearted god nor for a stout-hearted beast. Applied to any creature not 
human, it means either a male or a husband ; and here it can mean neither. 
Yet Vahlen opusc. I p. 154, far from perceiving the discrepancy, maintains in 
opposition to Bergk that wirum te putabo and hominem non putabo are inseparably 


associated ; and to defend this sentence, where the same person is wy and yet a 


not homo, he guotes, if you will believe me, sentences where the same person 


is both homo and wir: Cic. ad fam. V 17 3 ‘ut et hominem te et uirum esse 


meminisses, id est, communem incertumque casum .. . sapienter ferres et 
dolori fortiter ac fortunae resisteres’, ‘in other words, that you should bear 


philosophically the changes and chances which are our common portion (as — j 
homo), and show a bold face to pain and misfortune (as wir)’; Tusc. II 53 “4 


‘ Marius et tulit dolorem, ut wir, et, ut homo, maiorem ferre sine causa necessaria _ 


1 ‘Diese Ansicht hat zuerst F. Marx (Berl. II 101, where the emendation pipulo for populi, 


phil. Woch, 1891 Sp. 834) vorgebracht’ says ascribed by Mr Sjoegren in his edition to a 
Schanz Gesch. d. rom. Litt, I ii p. 43 ed. 3. It Housmanius and in his commentationes Tulliamae 
was put forward by Tyrrell in 1886, There is p. 158 to Housmannus, is due to neither of those . 
another false attribution in the next epistle, critics, but again to Tyrrell. 
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noluit’; Sen. dial. XI 17 2 ‘nam et non sentire mala sua non est hominis, et 
non ferre non est wiri’,—you are both homo and wir, and you therefore both 
feel and endure. The effect of these passages is to enhance by contrast the 
strangeness of what we find in the letter to Quintus. And when Vahlen has 
concluded his very untoward citations and comes to the definite explanation 
of the words before us, he is obliged to invent for homo a sense which belongs 
to it neither in the citations nor anywhere else: he says it means a man of 
taste, possessing ‘pulchri sensum et decori’. Another and very different 
defence of the text is essayed by Tyrrell and Purser, who rely chiefly upon 
elegant mistranslation. hominem esse they interpret ‘to be subject to the 
ordinary weaknesses of humanity’: correct ‘ordinary’ to ‘universal’ and the 
attempt collapses. 

So long as these words are left in their present condition, to say with Mr 
Sjoegren that the passage is ‘locus iniuria temptatus’ is to holloa before you 
are out of the wood. The correction of this sentence may, for aught we know, 
involve some change in the preceding sentences, like the conjectures of Bergk 
and Munro. I think it probable however that the true correction is one which 
does not. A second protasis may have fallen out thus: ‘uirum te putabo, 
<si . . .>; si Sallusti Empedoclea legeris, hominem non putabo’, ‘if you can 
read through . . ., you are a man indeed; if you can read through Sallust’s 
Empedoclea, you are more or less than human’. 


Vii 20°7 so. 


inmodicis breuis est aetas et rara senectus. 
quidquid ames, cupias non placuisse nimis. 


ames is read by Scriuerius and some other of the older editors, but amas 
by Schneidewin and all the moderns except Mr Duff. According to Mr 
Lindsay’s apparatus criticus ames is the reading of 8 and amas of ¥; but his 
collations in Ancient editions of Martial p. 82 show that E, the best MS of the 
latter family, gives ames in agreement with the former. ames therefore has 
much the better authority to uphold it; and it is also upheld by something 
much better than any authority, the sense. This poem is addressed to no 
individual, and there is nobody for the 2nd pers. indic. to refer to. The words 
must mean ‘whatever one loves’, and the subjunctive is then the proper 
mood, as in Ouid. art. 1 741 ‘non tutum est, quod ames, laudare sodali’, her. XX 
31 sq. ‘sit fraus huic facto nomen dicarque dolosus, | si tamen est, quod ames, 
uelle tenere dolus’, Lucr. IV ro61 sq. ‘nam, si abest guod ames, praesto 
simulacra tamen sunt | illius’, Cic. de sen. 27 ‘ quod est, eo decet uti et, quedquid 
agas, agere pro uiribus’. 

In this passage of Cicero Dr Reid prints agis for agas and has the 
following note: 

quidquid agis : all MSS and editions hitherto have agas, which I have unhesitat- 


ingly altered because (1) the subjunctive does not occur in Cicero after gussguss, 
F 
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guicumque, ubi and the like unless in ovatio obligua or by the attraction of the indicati oi 
into the mood of a neighbouring subjunctive, (2) agas would be doubly peculiar after — 
quod est, See a valuable note by Kiihner on Tusc. I 110, whose conclusions are — 
entirely confirmed by my own reading. Thus in de or. III 201 the clause quibuscum- 
que uerbis uti uelis is parallel with and influenced by the preceding conditional clause © 
st uevba mutaris. “a 


Cicero employs the subjunctive where the sense requires that mood, quisquis 
or no gitisquis; and the sense requires it here. Cato’s meaning Is not ‘ quid- 4 
quid tu, Scipio, agis’ but ‘quidquid agimus’, ‘whatever one does’. This — 
construction, whose occurrence in Cicero Dr Reid denies, recurs at de off. 
III 57 ‘neque enim id est celare, quidquid reticeas, sed cum, quod tu scias, id — 
ignorare emolumenti tui causa uelis eos quorum intersit id scire’, and also, 
though the eye alone cannot there detect it, at de amic. 22 ‘ amicitia res 
plurimas continet ; guoquo te uerteris, praesto est’. Even in the passage cited © 
by Dr Reid, de or. III 200 ‘inter conformationem uerborum et sententiarum — 
hoc interest, quod uerborum tollitur, si uerba mutaris, sententiarum permanet, a 
quibuscumque uerbis uti welts’, the mood is due to no external influence but to — 
inherent propriety, and welis would remain welis if there were nothing but ~ 
indicatives in the neighbourhood. As for agas after quod est, far from being 
doubly peculiar, it is both logical and regular, like Lucr. II 850 ‘quoad licet ac 4 
possis reperire’ or Ouid. amor. III 14 7 sq. ‘ quis furor est, quae nocte Jatent, in 
luce fateri | et, quae clam facias, facta referre palam ?’ a 


VIII 56 17-20. 


excidit attonito pinguis Galatea poetae 
Thestylis et rubras messibus usta genas: 

protinus Italiam concepit et ARMA VIRVMQVE 
qui modo uix culicem fleuerat ore rudi. 


ray 
Schneidewin and all his successors print ITAL1aM or indicate by other — 
means that they regard this word, like ARMA VIRVMQVE, as a quotation. But 
whence is it quoted? not surely from Aen. 1 2. JItaliam in that line is’ not an 
object of cano but merely one of a dozen words in a relative clause; it signifies 
no conception or design of Virgil’s; and in any case it would be perverse to. 
cite the opening of the second line before the famous and symbolic opening of 
the whole epic. ie 
Schrevel and other of the earlier editors give the verse as I do. Italiam 
means the theme of Italy. Whether this also refers to the Aenerd, especially 
book VII and verses 641-4 ‘ pandite nunc Helicona, deae, cantusque mouete, | 
qui bello exciti reges, quae quemque secutae | complerint campos acies, quibus 
Itala iam tum | floruerit terra alma uiris, quibus arserit armis’, or whether to 
the georgics and especially to the laudes Italiae in II 136-76, it is possible — 
to doubt. . i 


" 
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IX 20 5 so. 


hic steterat ueneranda domus quae praestitit orbi 
quod Rhodos astrifero quod pia Creta polo. 


The birthplace of Domitian is equalled to Crete, the birthplace of Jove, 
and to Rhodes, the birthplace of whom? Of Neptune, say the commentators ; 
for Posidon, though not indeed born in Rhodes, was reared there by the 
Telchines, Diod. Sic. V 55 1. Neptune however has no particular connexion 
with astrifer polus, and the god meant is Sol, who according to one story was 
born in his own chosen island. Cic. ». d. III 54 ‘Soles ipsi quam multi a 
theologis proferuntur ! unus eorum Ioue natus, nepos Aetheris, alter Hyperione, 
tertius Vulcano, Nili filio, cuius urbem Aegyptii uolunt esse eam quae Helio- 
polis appellatur, quartus is quem heroicis temporibus Acantho Rhodi peperisse 
dicitur ’, Ampel. 9 3, Arnob. at. 1V 14, schol. Bern. ad Luc. VIII 248. 

Tiberius is likened to the Sun by Manilius IV 765 sq. and by Antiphilus 
anth. Pal. YX 178; and the shepherd in buc. Einsidl. I 27 is uncertain, as 
Martial seems to be, whether his emperor more resembles the supreme deity 
or the chief light in the firmament: ‘seu caeli mens illa fuit seu Solis imago’. 


Lx 99. 


Marcus amat nestras Antonius, Attice, musas, 
charta salutatrix si modo uera refert, 
Marcus, Palladiae non infitianda Tolosae 
gloria, quem genuit pacis alumna quies. 
tu, qui longa potes dispendia ferre uiarum, 5 
i, liber, absentis pignus amicitiae. 
uilis eras, fateor, si te nunc mitteret emptor ; 
grande tui pretium muneris auctor erit. 
multum, crede mihi, refert a fonte bibatur 
quae fluit an pigro quae stupet unda lacu. 10 


4. The singularly unintelligent conjecture quam for quem, proposed long 
ago by Scriuerius, has been repeated by Friedlaender and adopted by Gilbert. 
‘Das iiberlieferte quem ist unhaltbar’ says Friedlaender, ‘denn der Friede 
konnte nur den Ruhm des Antonius . . . erzeugen, aber nicht ihn selbst’. 
gloria does not mean ‘der Ruhm des Antonius’, and would make nonsense if 
it did: it means Antonius himself, who was the glory of Toulouse. The 
conjecture therefore does not alter the sense, it only corrupts the Latin. quam 
is not grammatical: no more grammatical than quae would be in IV 55 1-3 
‘Luci, gloria temporum tuorum, | gui Caium ueterem Tagumque nostrum | 
Arpis cedere non sinis disertis’; no more grammatical than the deworaturam 
which Geppert fancied he had found in the palimpsest at Plaut. rud. 543 sq. 
_ ‘iam postulabas te, impurata belua, | totam Siciliam deworaturum insulam’. 
‘ Wer von Grammatik und Sprachgebrauch nur eine maszige Kenntniss hat, 
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sieht auf den ersten Blick, dass . . . deuoraturam, wenn es auch im Palimpsest } 
stiinde, nichts als ein zufalliger Schreibfehler sein wurde’ said Ritsch] opuse. II 3 
p. 226; and so say 1 of quam. That Antonius should be called the child of . 
tranquillity is quite in keeping with X 23 ‘iam numerat placido felix Antonius — 
aeuo | quindecies actas Primus olympiadas, | praeteritosque dies et tutos (By, 
totos a) respicit annos . . . nulla recordanti lux est ingrata grauisque; | nulla | 
fuit, cuius non meminisse uelit’. It is clear from the whole tenour of the 4 
three or four poems in which Martial celebrates him that this Antonius © 
Primus of Tolosa is wrongly identified by Friedlaender and Klebs prosop. amp. 4 
Rom. 1 p. 103 and Pauly-Wissowa Real-encycl. I pp. 2635-7 with his namesake % 
and townsman the soldier and politician, whose turbulent character and ~ 
eventful career we know from the histories of Tacitus, and whose praenomen 
we do not know to have been Marcus. 4 
8. The gross blunder committed by the Delphin editor, and apparently ~ a 
not by him alone, of mistaking tui for an adjective in agreement with muneris, — 
is avoided by Nisard and Stephenson, who translate ‘ ce qui te donne du prix, 
c’est que tu es un présent de l’auteur’, ‘as a present from the author, your 
value will be indefinitely enhanced’. These versions give the substance of the 
thought, but I cannot help wondering if the translators have avoided another 7 
error, committed by the thes. ling. Lat. I] p. 1211 14. There this verse is cited © 
among passages in which auctor is ‘ auctor carminis, eum significans qui fecit’. , 
‘Martial was indeed the author of the book which he sent to Antonius, but no 4 
allusion to that fact is contained in the word auctor. If the ‘emptor’ — 
imagined in the verse above had been the sender, he would have been muneris — 
auctor instead of Martial, though Martial would still have been author of the — 
book. muneris auctor is a regular phrase, illustrated in the thesaurus p. 1202 
64-9, and meaning simply ‘is qui dat’: see for instance Mart. VIII 51 22 
‘auctor enim tanti muneris (phialae) ille mihi’, and add V 52 7 sq. ‘ quamuis — 
ingentia, Postume, dona | auctoris pereunt garrulitate sui’, IX 49 6 ‘ (toga) 
auctoris nomine digna sui’. The verse means only ‘the giver will make you 
precious’, and the closest parallel is Ouid. her. XVII 71 sq. ‘eeceptsa 4 
semper | munera sunt, auctor quae pretiosa facit’, where Heinsius says ‘unice 
haec illustrat epigr. 99 lib. IX apud Martialem’. | 


X 24. 


natales mihi Martiae kalendae, 

lux formosior omnibus kalendis, 

qua mittunt mihi muaus et puellae, 

quinquagensima liba septimamque 

uestris addimus hanc focis acerram. 5 
his uos, si tamen expedit roganti, 

annos addite bis, precor, nouenos, 

ut nondum nimia piger senecta 
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sed uitae tribus areis peractis 
lucos Elysiae petam puellae. IO 
post hoc Nestora nec diem rogabo. 


It is Martial’s 57th birthday, and his prayer is for 18 years more of life, 
that so he may die at 75, not in extreme old age but ‘ uitae tribus areis 
peractis’. tribus areis is explained as meaning ¢ribus spatiis, though area has 
not that sense elsewhere; and the three courses run are said to be pueritia, 
tuuentus, senectus. But Martial’s own words, ‘nondum nimia piger senecta’, 
show that senectus is not to be feracta. area therefore must somehow mean a 
period of 25 years; and neither Scriuerius here nor Scaliger at Manil. III 560 
succeeds in showing how it can. 

But though areis stands in the text of all modern editions it is only a 
conjectural alteration of aureis. This word in itself is more capable of the 
required meaning, since the aureus was reckoned equivalent to 25 denarii. 
But it is not apparent why the denarius rather than the sestertius or the as 
should be taken to symbolise a year, and peractis is not suitable to this noun. 

Now 75 is # of 100, and a century was in popular opinion the utmost span 
of human life: Varr. /. L. VI 11 ‘ saeclum spatium annorum centum uocarunt, 
dictum a sene, quod longissimum spatium senescendorum hominum id puta- 
runt ’, Seru. Aen. VI 325 ‘ centum autem annos ideo dicit quia hi sunt legitimi 
uitae humanae’. The sense therefore will be satisfied if the place of aureis is 
_ taken by a word which can mean a quarter. And although Mr Lindsay’s 
apparatus criticus says only ‘avers Ald.: aureis codd.’, his collations (A nc. ed. of 
Mart. p. tor) disclose the very important fact that L has auvibus. L is the 
best MS of the better family, and the only MS of that family which has not 
been invaded by lections derived from the other; and its authority is therefore 
about equal to that of all the remaining MSS put together. This variant leads 
me to the conjecture ‘uitae tribus arcubus peractis’. The Latin arcus 
means the same as the English arc, a portion of the circumference of a circle, 
in Germ. phaen. 572 ‘ orbis perfecti diuisus tollitur avcus’, in Manil. III 212 sq. 
‘cursibus aeternis mundum per signa uolantem | ut totum lustret curuatis 
_ arcubus orbem ’, and in II 853, to be cited anon. In Germanicus the portion 
_ signified is half, in Manil. III 213 the size of the arc cannot be determined 
from the context, but in II 854 it is a quarter. Astrologers divide the circle 
of the zodiac, by means of the four xévtpa or cardines at which the horizon 
and meridian intersect it, into four arcs or reraprnucpia, and to these they 
assign the governance of four stages of human life. Manilius describes them 
thus, II 844-55, ‘quidquid ab exortu summum curuatur in orbem | aetatis 
primae nascentisque adserit annos. | quod summo premitur deuexum culmine 
mundi | donec ad occasus ueniat, puerilibus annis | succedit teneramque regit 
sub sede iuuentam. | quae pars occasus aufert imumque sub orbem | descendit, 
regit haec maturae tempora uitae | perpetua serie uarioque exercita cursu. | at, 
gua perficitur cursus redeunte sibimet, | tarda supinatum lassatis uiribus 
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arcum | ascendens, seros demum complectitur annos | labentemque diem uitae 
tremulamque senectam’. In Paul. Alex. fol. D 3 ed. 1586 the first arc 
corresponds to tiv mpeTnv Hriciay, Néyo 68 THY vedTyTa, the second to ry 
peta Tiy vedTnTa HAsKiav, iris éoTl péon, the third to tiv Tob yjpws proxiay, — 
and the fourth to tiv mpeoButixhy irtxiay Ews ths Tod Oavdtov TEdevTIAS ; and 7 
this appears to be the distribution which Martial has in view. There are 
other passages of Latin poetry which possibly or probably refer to this 9 5: 
astrological scheme of «xévrpa and TETERUIROR NG Luc. VII 380 sq. ‘ultima — 
fata | deprecor ac turpes extremi cardinis annos’, Sen. Tro. 52 ‘ mortalis aeui 
cardinem extremum premens ’. 


XII 59. 


tantum dat tibi Roma basiorum 

post annos modo quindecim reuerso 

quantum Lesbia non dedit Catullo. 

te uicinia tota, te pilosus 

hircoso premit osculo colonus, 5 
hinc instat tibi textor, inde fullo, 

hinc sutor modo pelle basiata, 

hinc menti dominus periculosi, 

hinc f forage ioaey ae “| inde lippus 

|dexiocolus v 

fellatorque recensque cunnilingus. 10 
iam tanti tibi non fuit redire. 


Although some MSS of the family y offer destocolus and destoculus, whence 
the impossible word defioculus was coined and issued in the old editions, it is. 
plain from a comparison of the two stocks that dextoc(h)olus was in the arche- 
type. But dexiocholus (if ever there was such a word) is no better sense than 
metre. Neither leg, so far as I have noticed, is much used in kissing; and . 
therefore does not appear how lameness can lend horror to a kiss, nor what 
difference it makes if the lame leg happens to be the right one. The con- 
jectural substitutes for the letters between hinc and inde are either violent or 
absurd : defioculusque et, caecis oculis et (with lippis), luscusque oculis et, factus 
modo luscus, de fornice luscus, et dexiocholus, rex unoculus uel.’ If anyone proposed | ; 
hinc cui dest oculus, set inde lippus, I should think it less open to objection, but 
no truer than the rest; for they all leave the poem labouring under a defect 
which they do not even aim at repairing. 

1 This last conjecture is Mr Birt’s, and very mentagram,’ 3 ‘non fuerat haec lues apud maior 
like him. In the same place, Rhein. Mus. 1916 _patresque nostros, et primum Ti. Claudi Caesz 
pp. 274-6, he corrupts the menti of u. 8 into venti, principatu medio inrepsit in Italiam quod: 
of all things in the world, because menti periculosi | Perusino equite Romano quaestorio scriba, cum 
‘ist offenbar Unsinn’. I therefore cite Plin. in Asia adparuisset, inde contagionem eius - 
n, kh. XXVI 2 ‘grauissimum ex his (nouis faciei portante. nec sensere id malum feminae aut 


morbis) lichenas appellauere Graeco nomine,  seruitia plebesque hamihie 461 aan sed procer es 
Latine, quoniam a mento fere oriebatur, ...  weloci tvansitu osculi maxime’. a 


sy 
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There are in Martial many epigrams addressed to persons whom he does 
not call by name. Some of these, II 85 and IV 19 and many in books XIII 
and XIV, are xenia or apophoreta: the person is merely the recipient of a gift, 
and his name and address were on the parcel. In one poem, V 60, the name 
is designedly withheld. There remains a large class, comprising I 66, re39; 
61, 76, III 23, 49, IV 41, 47, 76, 88, VI 64, VII 25, 75, VIII 14, 34, 47) 74, 
X 45, 59, 100, XI 22, 44, XII 26, 37, 47, 48, 50, 86, in which the persons 
addressed are chosen as types or invented for the occasion. From that class 
this epigram is excluded, if by nothing else, by the touch of personal detail in 
u. 2, ‘post annos modo quindecim reuerso’: it is addressed at a particular 
time to a living and breathing acquaintance of Martial’s, and in view of 
Martial’s practice we expect to have his name. And we have it: Dext. The 
gens Dexia survives in several inscriptions collected by W. Schulze Gesch. lat. 
Eigennamen p. 272: C. I. L. V1 16824 L. Dexio Ilo, VIII 2858-60 Q. Dexius 
Licinianus, 1X 6078 73 C. Dexi Siaberiant, X 411 C. Dexsius, 534 Dexto 
Decumino, X1 949 Dexsia, 4206 sq. C. Dexius: add Cic. ad fam. VII 23 4 ‘est 
enim profectus in Hispaniam Dexius.’ The name of the person addressed is 
most commonly put near the beginning of an epigram, but it may be deferred 
till the last line, as at III 82 33, or the last but one, as at VIII 6r 8, or the last 
but two, as here and at X 73 8, or may stand in the middle, as at VIII 38 8. 

Before proceeding further we must ask whether e¢ has been wrongly added 
in 8 or wrongly subtracted in y. The parallel of u.6 is against the con- 
junction, and no motive for its omission is apparent, whereas it may have been 
inserted by some one who was at least metrist enough to know that the line 
ought to have eleven syllables.. It seems therefore that criticism has now to 
deal only with the letters oc (A) ol us. 

De Rooy and Munro and Gilbert have all wished to introduce the word 
luscus, and naturally. Martial couples it with ippus in VI 781 sq. ‘lumine 
uno | luscus Phryx erat alteroque lippus’, VIII 9 1 sq. ‘soluere dodrantem 
nuper tibi, Quinte, uolebat | lippus Hylas, /uscus uult dare dimidium’, 59 1-6 
‘cuius | lippa sub adtrita fronte lacuna patet . . . oculo /uscus utroque uidet’, 
and its appropriateness to this epigram is well shown by II 33 3 ‘cur non basto 
te, Philaeni? /usca es.’ Jus then is probably the surviving half of lus-cus, and 
it only remains to find a pyrrhic which will complete the verse. The sense 
does not require, and hardly even admits, any addition, so I should expect 
here the cognomen of Dexius, for Martial often calls his friends by two of 
their names: I 107 Luci . . . Juli, 1V 71 Safront Rufe, VI 85 Rufe Camont, 
VII 41 Semproni Tucca, 47 Licint . . . Sura, 68 Instanti Rufe, X 33 Munatt Galle, 
44 Quinte . . . Ouidi, XI 52 Iuh Cerialis, XII 4 Prisce Terentt. The nearest 
to the letters will be the rare cognomen Colo: C.J. L. VI 32764 L. Cassio 
Coloni, VIII 15472 Q. Numisius C. f. Ayn. Colo Heluactanus, X 3395 Camurius 
Colo, Antonius Colo. 


hinc, Dexi Colo, luscus, inde lippus. 
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A slip from ol to ol and from us to us reduces dexicololuscus to dexicolus, which 
is, as it happens, the original reading of E. The additional o in dexiocolus may 
be that o which is often written over a vocative to indicate the case, and which 
to mest readers would be a welcome signpost when the vocative was so 
unfamiliar as dexi colo. 

Although this conjecture accounts for every letter in the corrupt text of 
the MSS, it is not for that reason true, and the truth may be something which” 
is further away from the letters and will not account for them. Dexi is the 
MS reading and Juscus a probable change, but Colo, having nothing better than 
palaeography to rest on, is quite uncertain, and indeed there is no actual proof 
that its first syllable is short. ; 


XII 95 1-4. 


Musseti pathicissimos libellos, 
qui certant Sybariticis libellis, 
et tinctas sale pruriente chartas, 
Instanti, lege, Rufe. 


Mussett codd., Musaei edd. And who is this Musaeus? ‘ Ein sonst 
unbekannter Autor’ says Friedlaender. But, if you know nothing else about 
him, how do you know his name? who told you it was Musaeus and not, as 
the MSS say, Mussetius? The latter exists in C. J. L. XIV 2982 Musseti, and 
with variations of spelling in XI 5702 and 5718 L. Musetio, VIII 6236 Musetia, 
ib. suppl. 19168 Musaetiae. Martial's Mussetius has as much right to his place — 
in the text, and to a mention in lexicons and histories of literature, as Ovid’s 
Turranius or half-a-dozen other poets out of ex Pont. IV 16. But instead of 
him we find in De Vit’s onomasticon ‘ Musaeus, poeta, auctor carminum nefandi 
argumenti, teste Martial. 12, 95’, and in Teuffel’s Gesch. d. rom. Lit. § 329 4 
“Mart. 12, 95 Musaet pathicissimos libellos (griechisch ?)’. 

The reading of L is Musetis, but this is rather Musseti with an s out of 
place than a token of the spelling Museti. 


A. E. Housman. 


PHAEDRIANA. 


Ill. 
NOVAE FABVLAE (continued). 


To my restorations of Nouae Fabulae of Phaedrus (Classical Quarterly XII. 
{1918], pp. 151 sqq.), I would now add the following : 


VIII. THe Sick KITE. 
(Thiele No. XXIII.) 


For this Fable both Ademar and the Weissenburg MS. (Wissemburgensts) 
fail us. We have, however, the representatives of R, which Thiele groups 
under his Recensio Gallicana, and one (the Codex Vindobonensis lat. 303) which 
he places in his Recensio Vetus ; of the other two one does not contain it, and 
the third, the Erfordtensis at Berlin, has a wholly independent version, 
which Thiele most strangely regards as imported from ‘ Phaedrus in prose,’ 
although neither in diction nor in remnants of metre has it anything to 
suggest such an origin. His ‘restoration’ (Einleitung, p. ccxxi) may accord- 
ingly be neglected. 


Multos iaceret menses cum aeger miluus 

nec spem uideret esse iam uitae, rogat 

cum lacrimis matrem ut sancta circum iret loca 

et pro salute magna <dis> promitteret. 
‘Faciam,’ inquit ‘fili, quod uis; ut uero impetrem, 
uehementer timeo, quando delubra omnia 

uastasti et cuncta polluisti altaria 

nec sacris temperasti; nunc quid uis precer ?’ 


1 Multos . . . menses Gude, iaceret . . : aegey is my correction, aegrotasset Gude. 
R gives miluus cum aegrotavet (aegvotare coepisset) et multis mensibus tacevet (but one 
MS. has infirmus taceret nec amplius spem uitae iam esse uideret). 

2 nec—uitae my correction, nec spem uitae suae uidevet iam esse (1am haberet) R, nec 
jam uideret esse uitae spem suae Gude. But suae (sibr Mueller) can be dispensed with 
and its room is needed for the verse. 

2, 3 rogat—matrem my correction, matrem (swam) cum lacrimis (one MS. lacrimando) 
rogabat R. 

ut—loca I have given from R’s wut sancta loca civcuivet (uisitaret), matrem rogabat 
sancta (or perhaps sacra) circum tret loca Gude Mueller, sacrificing cum lacrimts and the 


Phaedrian wé. 
4 My correction for ‘ pro salute illius’ or ‘sua, (two variants which cut each 
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other’s throats) magna uota (u. m.) promitteret R, et pro s. uota faceret maxima Gude © 
(lit Mueller). promitiere uota appears not to be classical. ‘dis’ was readily omitted, 
and ‘salute’ in Phaedrus need have no qualifier. b, 

5 I give factam—uis with the MSS. Gude omits quod «is, Mueller fiz as 
well. 

ut ucvo impetvem I have given from R’s redundant uerum timeo ne non smpetrem, illud 
enim ucreor, nate, et uchementey timeo (with minor variants), sed opem ne non impetvem| 

uchementer uereor Gude. But ne non is merely a substitute for the less obvious uf. 

Compare Ademar’s ut non for quin Fab. III. 4 (Cl. Quarterly, 1. c., p. 156). 

6 timeo seems slightly more probable than ueveor, For the doublet compare nol : 
timere . . . nolt uevert in P at I. 25. 7. 

8 sacrts temperastt is my correction, pepercisti sacrifictis R, sacrsfictts nulls parcens — 
Gude ; but Phaedrus does not use sacrificium, and pepercistt is an unlikely substitute ~ 
for parcens, For temperasti cf. ‘ tempevauit, pepores abstinuit ’ Corp. Gi. IV. 424. 42 ane 
Livy 1. 29. 6 ‘templis deum temperatum est.’ 

pvecey is my correction for ut orem, Gude rogem. 

The ‘ morals’ prefixed or appended to this piece have no claim to antiquity. 


IX. THE TRAVELLER AND THE SWORD. 
(Thiele No. XCIV-) 


Gladium uiator<forte> uico ut uiderat 
iacentem interrogauit ‘ Quis te perdidit ?’ 
cui telum ‘ Me quidem unus sed multos ego.’ 


The Fable is not in Ademar nor in the Weissenburg MS. 4 
1,2 forte—tacentem is my restoration, dum ambulabat (-aret, -at) tacentem inuenst Fe 
nia. forte uiderat is the equivalent in sense of inuenit. im was an obvious insertion 
for scribes who stumbled over the Phaedrian use of the simple ablative. sia which — 
can hardly stand by uiatoy was an equally easy corruption of wico.* ‘ 
quem tnterrogaut the paraphrasts. Mueller reads for the two lines Gl. «. medta — 
protectum uta | inuentt et rogautt. : 
3 cus contra telum (gladius one MS.) the paraphrasts, except that one MS. has 
corrupted further to cut tale contra vesponsum dedit. The contra which I have ont : 
is a false Phaedrian reminiscence, as probably also in App. Perottina 30. 10. i 
sed multos ego my correction, ego uevo mulios the paraphrasts, at plures ego Mueller. 
But sed follows quidem in II. 8.17, 1V. 13. 2. His plures is obviously needless. 
I would add that I dissent from Havet’s condemnation of Mueller’s verse on they 
ground of the elision in caesura. 


PHAEDRVS IV. xiv. 


THE APE AT THE LION’S Court. 
(Thiele No. LXX.) 


Amongst the pieces included in the collections of the paraphrasts thie 


position of IV. xiv. is singular. It is the only instance in which their ae 
can be called in to supply a considerable gap in the extant manuscripts, or 


st a 

1 Gladium ambulans uiatoy ut uico inuenit would that ‘dum ambularet, etc.’ is a ‘ superfluous addi- 

be nearer to the letter of the paraphrasts’ tion of Romulus,” 
version, but Thiele appears to be right in saying 
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rather manuscript, of Phaedrus. For the purposes of any restoration it is 
clearly incumbent on us to compare the manuscript and the paraphrasts in the 
portion that they have in common. 

The subject of the Fable, which is generally, with justice, supposed to be 
aimed at Caligula and his speedy relapse from the fair promise of the beginning 
of his principate, is the impossibility of even the most dexterous of flatterers 
escaping destruction in the court of a tyrant. P 

The three lines prefixed in the Pithocanus and the lost Remensis, and 
which M. Havet does ill to separate from what follows 


‘Vtilius homini nihil est quam recte loqui’ 
probanda cunctis est quidem sententia 
sed ad perniciem solet agi sinceritas 


are represented in the Weissenburg version alone, and here in a form display- 
ing the corruption we have so often to deplore in this manuscript, but which 
must be here reproduced, as in more than one passage of the sequel we shall 
have to build upon what it offers. 


proda (representing probanda) autem est cunctis que de hanc re sententiam sed sine 
paenitentia solet agi sincerttas. 


I have italicized the traceable remains of our mangled poet, preserved for 
us with ignorant honesty, to which we should perhaps add that sine pacnitentra 
may come from a pernitentia, a corruption through sententia of ad perniciem. 

The Fable itself opens with the lines given with very slight corruption in 


P as in R.? 
cum se ferarum regem fecisset leo 


et aequitatis uellet famam consequl, 5 
- a pristina deflexit consuetudine 

atque inter illas, tenui contentus cibo, 

sancta incorrupta iura reddebat fide. 

postquam labare coepit paenitentia— 9 


The noteworthy deviations in the paraphrasts are as follows : 

4 Ad. and most of R but not Wiss. make the beasts elect the lion king ‘cum 
sibi ferae vegem fecissent,’ and they all add the ornamental epithet fovtissimus. 

5 They add the amplification move regum (regio). With this exception Wiss. 
agrees verbally with Phaedrus, the rest have bonam famam. 

6 They change the to them unusual expression, giving venuntiautt priortbus 
factis et mutauit consuetudinem or the like. 

4 They develop the sense here, making the Lion refrain from gratifying his 
carnivorous appetites, pecus ullum se non laedere, sine sanguine ctbum sumere. Wiss. alone 
preserves contentus (sine sanguine cibum). 

8 They agree in misreading, or misunderstanding, dura yeddebat as is evidenced 
by their versions ‘ sanctam et intevruptam iurauit se fidem seruare.’ 

1 What are we to say of Herr Thiele’s theory after? Nonsense ? 
that in this and many other instances such 2 vege (1.1) P, and Jauave (1. 6) PR (Havet ia 


correspondences prove interpolation from Phae- No. 91, where also the bulk of the material from 
drus? What does he suppose interpolators are the paraphrasts is given). 
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9 A similar corruption is shown by their reproduction ‘ posteaquam habere coepst — 
de hac ve paenitentiam,’ which seems a gallant attempt to make something out of some 
corruption of /abare in the source. | 


We will now proceed to reconstruct the sequel as best we can. In our 4 
use of the indications we must not omit to observe the character of the repro- _ 
ductions in the different manuscripts. I have space here only to refer to the 
contrast which the editing of the material in the Recensio Vetus presents to the 
crass but simple ignorance of the Weissenburg MS. I take one example out a 
of a number which may be gathered from Thiele. The word that Phaedrus ~ 
uses for ‘ape’ is simius, and accordingly in v. 15 below the animal is called — 
laudatory. But in common parlance (compare It. scimmia, Fr. singe) the noun — 
was feminine: and in the Vetus not only does simia appear throughout but — 
laudator is altered to laudatrix. Ademar, on the other hand, gives simia, but a 
keeps laudator. .° 

Including the unfinished sentence with which the direct tradition breaks — 
off, the piece may be reconstituted from the indications of the indirect somewhat 


as follows: 
postquam labare coepit paenitentia, 


durando ingenium nec iam poterat uincere, ae) 
occepit aliquot in secretum ducere 

osque an sibi feteret fallax quaerere ; 

quis, uerum siue dicerent mendacium, 

laniatis cunctis se saturabat sanguine. 

hoc multis cum fecisset, uenit ad simium. 15 
idem is rogatus cinnamomo suauius 

fragrare os dixit ac deorum altaribus. 

leo, hunc qui erubuit laudatorem laedere, 

fidem ut mutaret, finxit sese languidum. 

concurrunt undecumque medicorum genus, 20 
sanum 
infandum 
fastidium leuantem suaserunt cibum, 

cuncta ut licent tyrannis. at leo ‘Simi 

sapor mihist ignotus; hanc carnem uelim.’ 

atque ita locuto blandus rapitur simius. 25 


tactis qui uenis pulsum } ut uiderunt, 


: 


The authorities for this piece are Ad., which stops in the middle of v. 16, Rand ~ 
Wiss. Itis among the Nouae Fabulae of Mueller, but few of his proposals are of sc 
for the restoration of the original. 4 

10 My corrections. R generally and Wiss. give us a weak and trivial para 
phrase, e¢ mutare non potust (posset) natuvam. Ademar provides a clue by adding ; x 
patientia. Impossible, it is true, after paenitentia, but pointing to duvando (the — 
collocation duvando uincere occurs in Vergil G. II. 295). The obvious sense is that x 
the Lion’s penitence soon gave way, unable to hold out against his native instincts. ‘ 
Mueller writes mutave quia naturam non poterat suam, the chief objection to which i is 
that it takes no account of Ad. es 
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11 coepit aliquos ducere in secretum (-0) Ad R, Wiss. having singulos. I write 
occepit, corrupted to coepit as at III. 16. 7 (but preserved there by NV) and, with 
Mueller, aliquot, which Phaedrus uses more than once. 

12 The paraphrasts et fallacia (ut fallevet one MS.) quacrerve (ab eis) st(an) es os putevet 
or fetevet (an os foetens haberet Ad.). ‘To decide between puteret or feteret is far from 
easy. 

13 My restoration is based on Wiss. werum mendacium dicente (for -es). The 
readings of the rest are obviously attempts to make things plainer, eg. ¢llos gus 
dicebant putet et qui dicebant non putet R (the Vetus more artistically tam eas quae 
negabant quam quae conjitebantur). 

14 omnes (tamen) laniabat ita ut satuvavetur sanguine (et Sa fen corum carnibus 
Ad.). Ad. R Wiss. is defective. 

15 haec, or hoc, cum multis fecisset (faceret) Ad. R Wiss. 

uenit ad simium is given by Vetus, which adds tnterrogans (below), postea simium 
interrogabat R. wenit ad s. is wrongly understood by Thiele in a literal sense: he 
accepts the uocat simiam ad se, intervogat of Ad. for his reconstruction of the prose of 
the Fecensio Gallicana. 

16 idem is vogatus again is based on the Vetus ‘interrogans cam similt modo.” The 
rest have tasteless expansions as Ad. st putidum haberet os, Wiss. si foetitum haberet os. 

cinnamomo suauius is from Ad., (quast) cinnamomum (cinnamum) the rest. 

17 The paraphrasts are divided between fragrare and oleve. Compare v. 12 and 
note on VIII. 6 above. 

et deovum altavibus Mueller, e¢ quasi d. altaria the paraphrasts. 

18 leo autem (wero Ad.) laudatovem erubuit laedeve or ut laederet Ad. R. My hunc 
(indispensable) has some support in Wiss. tune evit (all that is left of exubuit). 

19 fidem ut mutaret which I have written is variously corrupted and amplified (by 
doublets) in the paraphrasts; ut deciperet, mutauit fidem et quaesiuit fraudem, fidem 
ivyumpens (the Vetus), aue<n>s fraude<m> Wiss., cum sederet (? 1.) mutauit fidem Ad. 

finxit sese languidum 1 have based on Wiss. esse fincxtt languidum ; languere se, or 
languovent simulabat R more obvious expressions, but cf. Seneca Benef. 4. 17. 3 ‘ bonos 
se ac liberales fingunt.’ 

20 concuvyunt my conjecture, continuo querunt Wiss., cont. uenerunt R. The 
correction of the rest of the line is based on Wiss. ‘medice [potius clint] uberi (from 
ubi evant) passim ullique (from undique) genus.’ Thiele has seen that in the bracketed 
words clinici is concealed; potiws means ‘say rather,’ the words being a reader’s 
comment on medici. Thiele also suggests ubi evat (passio). But passim undique forms 
a substitute, or substitutes, for the rare uxdecumque. For the Phaedrian plural with 
genus cf. IIL. 10. 24 ‘dum concursan/ familia.’ 

21 Restored largely from Wiss. tantis autem ueniws evat pulsus tnenarrabilis, 
but R contributes also gui ut wenas considerauerunt pulsum sanum ut uiderunt. 
For more on this and the next line see below. 

22 R gives suaserunt ei sumeve cibum aliquem qui leuis esset et tollevet fastidium pro 
digestione (the Vetus ‘cibum solutionis’, scilicet stomacht as Pliny), Wiss. suadetuy sumere 
cibum aliquem in quietem et qui ei leuavet fastidium. suadere cibum is to be compared with 
suadere pacem, parsimoniam, etc., cibus being almost a verbal substantive. See the 
examples in the Thesaurus III. 1041. 

23 cuncta—tyvannis = ut regibus omnia lice(n)t Wiss. R (omitted in the Vetus); the 
sentiment being general, the oratio recta is allowed. For tyrannus cf. I. 2. 5, V.1. 14. 

at leo (accepted by Thiele) one of the R MSS., with ut—licent following, the rest 
ille or at ille (omitted by Wiss.). All add inqust. 

24 ignota est mihi inquid simtt caro. hanc uellem ignovo quid sit hance (I. hic) sapor 
Wiss., ign. ¢. ing. mihi c. simii (-ae the Vetus), uellem hanc probave R (the Vetus adding 
si beme uerteretur). For the sims sapor cf. III. 4. 3 sq. 
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25 ut est locutus R Wiss., which is metrically possible, but the practice of — 
Phaedrus is to qualify locutus with sic or ita (atque tta locutus 1. 22. 9). 

The rendering of the conclusion by the paraphrasts is most instructive. statim — 
necatur beniloquus simius R (simia boniloguax the Vetus), statim vapuit (fr. rapitur) bene — 
loquens simius offeretur (corruption of aufertur, a doublet of vapitur) ut regi erat tussum 
(indication of the case of locuto) et statim laniatus ab eo (a paraphrast’s amplification) 
Wiss. A different addition in R (except the Vetus) ut eius carnem cito im escam — 
sumevet. ‘The various late Latin substitutes for blandus are noteworthy, At the end Ss 
R, not Wiss., gives una enim (et ita una the Vetus) poena est loquentis et non loquentis 
(tacentis the Vetus). r 


The discrepancy between R and Wiss. as to the adjective of pulsus inv. Ig 
raises an interesting question. There seems little doubt that Phaedrus’s © + 
narration is coloured by conscious or unconscious reminiscence of one of the — 
best-known tales of medical insight in ancient times, which has left its mark ~ 
even on so late a composition as the Aegritudo Perdicae (Baehrens P.L.M. y 
V. 112 sqq.), the similarity of which to our passage is noted by Thiele.* How | 
Erasistratus, the physician of Seleucus Nicator, detected the wasting passion — 
of the king’s son Antiochus for Stratonice, his father’s wife, the beautiful 
daughter of Demetrius Poliorcetes, we know from accounts and allusions in 
many writers; see e.g. the article ‘ Erasistratus,’ in Pauly-Wissowa or Smith’s — 
Dictionary of Biography. Here I need only quote what may throw light upon 
the meaning or expressions of Phaedrus. ; 

Erasistratus, it is said, discovered the truth, which the prince had don 
his best to conceal, by the change in the patient’s physical condition when 
the Queen entered the sick chamber, including all the symptoms of violent 
affection described in the famous ode of Sappho, éyivero ta THs Lampovs — 
éxeiva Tepl avTov wavta, Pwvijs énioxecis, epvOnua mupades, dewv drrodeiyvers, a 
Spares ofeis, dtakia cat BopuBos év tots ohuypots, Plutarch, © 
Demetrius, 39; ‘intrante enim Stratonice et rursus abeunte brachium adules- ¥ 
centis dissimulanter adprehendendo modo uegetiore modo languidiore pulsu 4 
uenarum comperit cuius morbi aeger esset,’ Valerius Maximus V. vii. Ext. 1. 
Aegritudo Perdicae, 143 sqq. (the doctors summoned to prescribe for Perdica’s — 
malady), ‘inueniunt iuuenem postrema clade grauatum | et primum quaerunt ‘ 
quae causa laboris inesset ; | post wena est temptata ; sed haec pulsusque quietus’: a 
ib. 167 sqq., ‘ingreditur mater. tum quae fuit ante tenenti | mitis et in lentos a 
motus aequaliter acta, | improbiter digitos quatiens pulsatibus urguet.’ Now _ 
what does the sardonic fabulist intend us to understand was the state of the — 
Lion’s pulse when it was felt (tactis uenis *) by His Majesty’s medical advisers Fah: 
Was it beating wildly with the desire and the prospect of immediate ; 
gratification, the lust of blood in the monarch (who, it should be remembered, ~ 
typifies the most sanguinary of tyrants, Commodus excepted, that ever ruled | 
over the Roman world) being excited to uncontrollable fury by the actual d 


a 


1*Die Konsultation wird mit Ahnlichen Vorlage,’ p, 241. ae 
Ausdriicken in der Aegritudo Perdicae 169 2 Cf. Pers. S. 3. 107 sq. ‘ tamge miser wenas.’ 
beschrieben womdglich nach gemeinsamer : 


te 
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presence of its object? If so, we shall accept the infandum which underlies 
the tmenarrabilis of Wiss.; compare the gloss ‘infandum. inenarrandum 
nec eloquendum,’ Corp. Gl. IV. 525, 41. infandus then will express with 
greater intensity the same idea as ‘improbus’ Aegritudo Perdicae l.c. improbiter ; 
Lucan 1. 629 ‘(fibrarum) pars micat et celeri wenas mouet improba pulsu.' In 
this case R’s sanum is explicable either as a conscious alteration of something 
beyond the knowledge and comprehension of the scribe, or as a corruption 
due to the omission of im after ‘ pulsum,’ a phenomenon common enough in 
MSS. of Phaedrus (see Classical Quarterly XII. p. gt), and the slight change of 
the resulting fadum to fanum. 

There is however another possibility; which, it must be admitted, leaves 
the reading of Wiss. unaccounted for. Phaedrus may have written ‘pulsum 


_sanum,’ as R have given. Then there was no fever in the Lion’s pulse, and 


what his physicians were asked to prescribe for was ‘loss of appetite’ 
(‘ fastidium ’), which had to be removed by a tempting chance of diet. If so, 
the situation would be parallel to an earlier incident in Erasistratus’s conduct 
of his case, Appian Syriaca 59, ov8’ 6 rrepidvupos iarpds Epaciotpatos . . . elye, 
TexpnpacOar tod mdGous wéxpe burAdEAS KaDapoy ek mdvtav Td oO a 
cixacey civar THS Yuyis Tv vocov. Compare Aegr. Perd. 156, ‘non isti calor est 
pulsus nec uena minatur’ and following lines. I leave the decision to the reader. 

One concluding remark. It looks as though in the words cuncta ut licent 
tyrannis, which I gather from Thiele some of the paraphrasts not unnaturally 


‘connect with the Lion’s subsequent behaviour (25), Phaedrus had given an evil 


twist to a thought which appeared in the current account of the Stratonice 
incident. Compare what we find in Appian op. cit. 60 init. Serxevcov 58 
Pavpdoartos el tiva pi) Sivarto Teicat Sédevxos 6 Ths ’Acias Bacterevs. 
Before leaving the subject perhaps I had better add a word to obviate 
a possible misunderstanding by readers of the Classical Quarterly who are not 
acquainted with Herr Thiele’s work. Its object is not to restore the text of 
lost poems of Phaedrus, but to reconstitute a medieval collection of prose fables, 
in which were included amongst others a number of pieces based on the work 
of the fabulist ; and, when I speak of his ‘accepting’ a reading, this is to be 


_ understood to mean that he ‘ accepts’ it for the original text of this collection. 
p e 


I take the opportunity of adding some passages in support of two readings 
I have given in the Fabulae already published in this Journal. 


IV. 4. (Class. Quart. XII. p. 156) securi aptato (manubrio). Compare Pliny 


_N. H. 18. 236, ‘ manubria aptare,’ Columella rr. 2. 92. 


Phaedrus uses the verb with a dative in IV. 15. 7. 
V. 2. glandem cenat. For this expression compare Seneca, Phaedrus’s 
contemporary, Dial. 1. 3. 6, ‘ad focum cenat illas ipsas radices et herbas.’ 


J. P. Postcate. 
LivzRPooL, 
December ax, tga8. 


NOTE ON ‘CONSPICIOR’ IN LIV. X. 43. 

i oa 

In connexion with the note on conspicior, Liv. X. 43, in the last volume of 

Classical Quarterly, pp. 116 ff., where it is argued that this verb often conveys 

a suggestion of self-conscious feeling, it may be interesting to remark the use 
of conspectus in Aen. VIII. 588: } , 

ipse agmine Pallas 
in medio, chlamyde et pictis conspectus in armis. 


The suggestion of self-consciousness would, I think, be very appropriate 
here. The young warrior in his splendid armour attracts everyone’s attention, 
and is proudly conscious of the fact—a. touch of human nature quite in Vergi ’s 
manner. Jam not aware whether editors have drawn any attention to this 
point, but it seems worth noticing. he 
G. J. CLEMENS. | 
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Ad 


In Mr. F. H. Colson’s article on ‘The Analogist and Anomalist Controv orsy 
(C. Q., January, 1919, pp. 24-36) the following corrections should be made : 


P, 27, note 5. Read ‘Jb. VIII. 42.’ . 
P, 28, line 12 from foot. For ovAAaBav read ovpduvov. & 
P. 28, note 4. For wapadjyouca read taparéAcuros. oe 


REMARKS ON THE CORPUS GLOSSARY. 
I—THE ALDHELM PROBLEM. 


IN the Introduction to his Old English Glosses, published in 1900, the late 
Professor Napier asserted that Aldhelm glosses are to be found in the Corpus 
Glossary. He did not attempt any elaborate argument, but contented himself 
with giving a list of sixty-four instances in which the lemmata of the Corpus 
Glossary (none of the words, it is important to remark, being in the normal 
dictionary form, but all in inflexional forms differing from this) coincide entirely 
(i.e, including the inflexions) with words occurring in the text of the De 
Virginitate." Of these lemmata, twenty-three occur also in the Epinal and 
Erfurt Glossaries, and must therefore have existed in the common archetype of 
the three collections. Napier’s conclusion was that the compiler of the archetype 
had before him one Aldhelm glossary, and that the author of the Corpus 
Glossary, who rearranged the material of the archetype and made extensive 
additions, had among his sources another and an independent glossary. 

This conclusion has been all but universally accepted, and I do not think 
it can possibly be denied that at first sight the evidence in its favour must 
appear overwhelming. For the selected lemmata, not being in dictionary form, 
must have been taken ultimately from one or more consecutive glossed texts; 
and when we find that no fewer than sixty-four of the words, in their precise 
inflexional form, accur in the De Virginitate, it is difficult to resist the conviction 
that, even though a good many of the coincidences may be accidental, it is 
certain that the number of Aldhelm items in the Corpus Glossary is not very 
small. 

I have recently learned, however, that at least two highly competent scholars, 
who have given special attention to the Corpus Glossary, have come to the 
opinion that there is little or no real evidence that the collection contains any 
Aldhelm glosses at all. Now, although I decidedly believe that Napier’s argu- 
ment, after all deductions are made, retains sufficient force to establish the 
existence of an Aldhelmian element in the Glossary, I have no difficulty in under- 
standing how it may be possible for a qualified and careful investigator to 
arrive at a different conclusion. An inspection of Napier’s list shows at once 
that many of the words enumerated are not very uncommon in the literature 
of the seventh century and earlier periods, occurring in texts or glossaries to 

11 adopt this form of the title of the the references with the metrical De Laudibus 
prose treatise, in order to prevent confusion in Virginum. 
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which the compiler of the Corpus Glossary and the compiler of the archetype of 
the portions common to Epinal, Erfurt, and Corpus unquestionably had access. 
Further, the coincidences in inflexion, on which Napier (quite rightly, in my 
opinion) lays especial stress, lose much of their evidential force when we reflect — 
that not seldom the particular oblique case or verbal form cited is the very chapel 
in which the word is likely to have most frequently occurred. And even when — 
one of the words in Napier’s list is excessively rare, or (as in one or two instances) 
has hitherto been found in no other text than the De Virginitate, we must q 
remember that Aldhelm above all other men was an amateur of lexical rarities, 
and is likely to have industriously sought for them in the very sources that . 
were used by the compilers of our glossaries. Lastly, I believe there is no doubt — 
that now and then a lemma of the Corpus Glossary which shows a striking © 
coincidence with a word in Aldhelm’s treatise is found, in the same inflected © 
form, in some other text which a priori is at least equally likely to have been — 
the source. I hope it will not be deemed impertinent to suggest that the investi-_ 
gation that has led to the negative conclusion has not been wholly unbiassed. This | 
involves no reproach, because, on account of certain chronological difficulties to. 
which I shall afterwards advert, some degree of negative bias on this question — 
is not only excusable but justifiable. However this may be, when a person has 
gone carefully through a long series of alleged items of evidence, and found | 
that individually they have very little weight, it is not easy for him to do justia 
to the cumulative value they may possess; he ‘cannot see the wood for the trees.” 
I am inclined to think that the verdict of a strictly impartial person, who had 
nothing before him but Napier’s list of coincidences, might be that, while the 
existence of a considerable Aldhelmian element in the Glossary may be accepted — 
as proved, it would be difficult to show dependence on Aldhelm for more than a 
very few individual lemmata. 
Beyond this not very satisfactory conclusion we can hardly hope to advance, 
unless some new method of attacking the problem can be discovered. Such a 
method it is the object of this paper to suggest and to apply. 
The starting-point of my inquiry was the document printed in Weel 
Wiilcker 485°°—s351" (the third part of the MS. Cleopatra, A iii.)," to which 1 
shall refer hereafter as ‘Cleop. It is a glossary to Aldhelm, not alphabeneala 
nor classified, but following the order in which the words occur in the Latin text. 
This Aldhelm glossary affords a solution (which to me appears beyond 
reasonable doubt) of one of the most hopeless-looking puzzles in the Corpus: 
Glossary—the entry A 580, ‘Anastasis: dilignessum.’ It has been widely recog: 
nized that the OE. word must be a corruption of digelnessum, dat. pl. of digel- 
ness, secret place; but why this word should be given as a rendering of anastasis 
is a question which no one has hitherto been able to answer, though the gloss S 
‘De recessibus:. . . of digelnessum, in the Digby MS. of Aldhelm, did look 


mes, 

1 This MS., in addition to the valuable Ald- which I am not here concerned. It is high ly y 
helm glossary which I cite as Cleop., contains important that the two should not be confused. 

the alphabetical glossary WW., 338—472, with oa 
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tantalizingly suggestive of a clue. To my great surprise, I found that Cleop. 
has the lemma de 7ecessibus (though with a different gloss) in a section headed 
De Anastasio (this is really an absurd blunder for De Athanaszo ;* but the error 
does not affect the present point). It now appears that one of the sources of 
Corpus was a MS. of Aldhelmian glossae collectae, similar in general character 
to Cleop. In this MS. the top line of a page was ‘De recessibus : of digelnessum, 
preceded in the margin by the name Anastasius, in order to save the user of 
the glossary the trouble of turning back. The compiler of Corpus mistook the 
saint’s name for the well-known word anastasis, which he supposed to be the 
lemma. As the line was inconveniently long, he thought that since there was an 
English gloss the Latin one might be dispensed with, and he therefore omitted 
de recesstbus; and finally, by a kind of slip which is extremely common in 
glossaries of the period, he turned digelnessum into dilignessum. 

If this solution be accepted, the conclusion is inevitable that at least one 
item in the Corpus’Glossary was obtained from glossae collectae relating to the 
section of the De Vzrginztate concerned with Athanasius—the second half of 
chapter xxxli. We have now to ask whether any other Corpus lemmata are 
derived from the same portion of Aldhelm’s text. The number of correspon- 
dences between words in this section of Aldhelm and words glossed in Corpus 
is at any rate surprisingly large, whatever their evidential value may turn out 
to be. I will give a list, divided into two groups, of the words occurring in this 
section which are found (a) in the oldest part of the collection (viz., the portion 
common to the Corpus, Epinal, and First Erfurt Glossaries), and (8) in the 
additions peculiar to Corpus. I print in italics those words which appear in 
identical oblique or inflected form in the two places, using roman type for those 
which have the dictionary form in Corpus, whatever shape the word may have 
in Aldhelm. It should be remarked that in the Corpus Glossary the normal 
dictionary form of a verb was not amo or amare, but amat,; and that for adjec- 
tives in -uS, -a2, -um the neuter was often taken as the typical form. Also, an 
inflected feminine adjective is often represented in the Glossary by the nom. 
sing. fem. 

(a) palmitibus, pevcvebrwit, glareis, serio, strophas, commentis, inlectus, Hin 
mancum, penitus, insimulare, testudine, aemulorum, torquebantur. 

(8) rumigerula, praeconia, cardines, altor, cunabulovum (cur- in Cp.), chavacteves, 
commate, ilia, abstrusum, latrinae, cuniculum, tropeo, fastigio, aetatula, idols, 
prodigio, inuestes (=beardless), portenderit, decretis, insontem, subdola, factione, con- 
cinnabant, euulsum, adstipulatur, sceptva, lacertum, sarcofago, necromantia, probrosis, 
inmunem, reatum, facinoribus, sospitem, neruorum, nexibus, huiuscemodi, confutati, 
molientes, comminiscuntur, prostituta, pellax, prostibuli, stupro, pubertate, machina- 
retur, garrulitatis, incestum (subst.), ulnarum, gremiis, procax, defendituy, profugus, 
_ tntercapedine, latebra, potiretur, adamante, rigidiore, inrogabat. 

Now I am quite aware that this list must be taken with the same kind of 
_ eserves as I have admitted to be necessary in estimating the value of Napier’s 


1 The blunder, strange to say, recurs in the From the apparatus criticus in Ehwald's edition, 
_ portion of Cleop. dealing with the corresponding it appears not to be found in any extant MS. of 
section of the poetical De Laudibus Virginum, Aldhelm. 
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list of correspondences between Corpus and the whole text of the De Virginitate; 
indeed, with far greater reserves, because all but a very few of the words above - 
quoted appear in Corpus in their dictionary form, and not in the inflected forms : 
in which they occur in Aldhelm. In all probability very many of the coinci- 
dences are accidental. But, after all, when we find that 14+59=73 lemmata 

of Corpus are identical with words occurring in a single section’ of Aldhelm 
which occupies 41 lines in Ehwald’s edition—a section, moreover, which we know — 
to have furnished ove item to the Corpus Glossary—there does seem an excess 

of scepticism in refusing the inference that the obligations of Corpus to glosses 

on this section are probably somewhat considerable. It may be quite true that 

not one of these 73 lemmata can be confidently affirmed to have come from this 
source; but it is equally true that there is not one of them for which such an — 
origin can with absolute certainty be denied. A good many of the words seem ~ 
to have been special favourites of Aldhelm; but while this diminishes the prob- — 
ability that a Corpus item is a gloss on this particular chapter, it only strengthens — 


2s 
Oy 
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the general likelihood of its being an Aldhelm gloss. i 
Before I proceed further with this method of argument, I wish to ne 
the remark that the contention that a particular item in Corpus is an Aldhelm— 
gloss is not necessarily disproved, or even rendered less likely, by show- 
ing that the explanation is taken from some lexicographical work older than 
the seventh century, and that it was suggested by some particular context 
in an ancient writer. For the glossators on Aldhelm did not draw their explana- 
tions from the stores of their own learning. When a glossator was not acquainted - 
with a word which it was his duty to explain, and did not (as he too often did) | 
venture to guess its meaning from the context, he would naturally look it up 
in a dictionary. The compiler of Corpus, incorporating in his work the a 
collectae on Aldhelm, would inevitably include many explanations which, if 
we did not know their intermediate source, we might suppose him to have copied 
directly from the ancient vocabularies in which we find them. Aldhelm him- 
self, for all we know, may have learnt the Latin words from these same ancient 
vocabularies, which were among the school-books of his youth; or he may himself 
have read and remembered the passages on which the explanations were 
founded. For our purpose it does not matter how Aldhelm got hold of the 


words. Anyhow, he introduced them in his text, and the glossators had to 
explain them as best they could. There are at least five more or less indepen 


dent sets of glosses on the De Virginitate. Three of these are extant: one is 
interlined in MS. Digby 146; the second in other MSS. used by Napier; the thi r 
is preserved in Cleop. We shall find reason to believe that there were two 

leet b 


~ 


1 To preclude a possible misapprehension, I from the preceding page. Instead, therefore, 


may point out that the misunderstood Anastasius 
in the Aldhelmian glossae collectae used in Corpus 
was not the heading of the section (if it had 
been that it would have been De Anustasio), but 
a catchword at the top left-hand corner of a 
page, indicating that the section is continued 


proving that ‘De recessibus: of digelnessum 
was the first item of the section, and thus ruling 
out most of the correspondences noted above, 
this catchword really proves just the contrary. 
In Cleop., it may be remarked, ‘ De recessibus” 
comes twenty-sixth in the section, = 


- ta 
a a 
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others (mainly independent, but showing occasional points of contact, which 
it is not easy to account for, with Digby or with Cleop.). One of these was 
used, somewhat sparingly, in the archetype of the common portion of Epinal, 
Erfurt, and Corpus; the other, much more extensively, in the additions made by 
the redactor of Corpus. I find no reason to believe that the redactor obtained 
any of his material dzrectly from the ancient vocabularies. He had, indeed, no 
motive for doing so. His purpose was evidently to produce such a dictionary 
as would be useful to students of the texts ordinarily read—the Bible, Virgil, 
some of the Fathers, Orosius, Aldhelm, and others. For this practical end all 
the material he was likely to need was to be found in glossed MSS., or collections 
of glosses on these authors. If he had tried to supplement this material by 
selections from ancient vocabularies, he would have been at a loss what items to 
choose. Perhaps he might have gone on the principle of taking such words as 
he did not happen to understand; but then he would be in danger of wasting 
space on curiosities like copper and antigerio, which nobody would by any possi- 
bility meet with in his reading. And that he had a business-like anxiety not 
to waste his space is apparent from several indications. Thus, when he has 
given a gloss on a primary word, he does not usually add the obvious deriva- 
_tives; he will give you the meaning of alga, but will leave to your own wit to 
infer that of algosus, though the latter occurs in a chapter of Aldhelm from which 
(I may be allowed to anticipate here) he has taken every gloss that was likely to 
be useful. It is true that he often by inadvertence repeats a gloss once or even 
twice; but as his arrangement is alphabetical only for the first two letters of a 
word, this mistake was not easy to avoid, and he had not the modern resource 
of correcting blunders in proof. 

My reason for beginning with the section De Athanasio was that it had been 
the starting-point of my own investigations; not at all that I believed it to afford 
a particularly good sample of the evidence on which my conclusion is based. 
Indeed, there are very many other sections which seem to be much more likely to 
force conviction on an unwilling mind. Of course it is possible for me to give 
only a few examples. It will perhaps be less tedious and more effective if in 
what follows I adopt a different mode of presentation. I will in the first place 
copy out one or two passages of Aldhelm, confronting them with the Corpus 
glosses on the words which they contain. I quote from the edition by Ehwald 
in the MGH., but give reference to page and line of Giles’s edition : 

Cu. XXVI. 
30°. nec pudeat, Christi caelibes strictis! N 337 Celebs. sine uxore uir 

pudicitiae legibus 
lasciuam naturae petulantiam coar- (P 226 Petulans. lasciuus.) 


tantes corporeosque 
titillationum gestus uelut indomitos G 41 Gestus. gebero (plural) 


bigarum subiugales I 427 Indomitus. welde 
B 115  Bigae. ubi duo equi curru sub- 
iunguntur 


1 { do not italicize this word, because S 536, _ gloss, belongs to ‘strictis mucronibus’ in 52'*. 
Strictis: getogenum,’ although it fs an Aldhelm 
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ferratis saliuaribus refrenantes Toro- 
nici reminisci 

ponttficis; quem antequam ... 
baptismatis vudimenta 

cognosceret, in catacuminovum gradu 
et competentium 

statu stipem pauperculis porrigentem 
agapemque egentibus 

erogantem, . . . caeleste beauit 
ovaculum, quique pro 

adepta integritatis corona et fausta 
uirginitatis snfula, 


quas uelut regale diadema ac gem- 
matas crepundiorum 

lunulas indefessis uiribus meta tenus 
seruare satagebat, 


miris uirtutum signis effulsisse me- 
moratur. 


Cn. LIT. 
6827, praedictas uirgines nulla persecu- 

torum vabies, 

nulla poenarum acerbitas ab inte- 
gritatis avce 

detyvudeve ualuerunt, sed omne airt- 
monium * 

et ornamentorum gloriam tam dis- 
criminalia capitum 

et periscelides crurum quum olfacto- 
viola navdt 


et crepundia collo gemmiferis lunulis 
pendentia 

ad stipem mancis et matriculariis 
prodiga 


libevalttate contulerunt. 


As in illustration of the first of these two extracts I have taken one glose| S 
from the ‘Interpretatio,’ I may remark here that the two works composing e : 
Corpus Glossary, the ‘Interpretatio Nominum’ and the ‘Glosa,’ were probably A 
prepared concurrently, and that (both works being arranged alphabetically) th 
compiler several times inadverently inserted an item in the wrong collection.? a 

But I really must get on more rapidly. I will now give, in as summary a 


11 have not fully investigated the relation 
between the second and third Erfurt Glossaries 
and the Corpus Glossary. My provisional hypo- 
thesis with regard to this allows me to treat the 


F6 Fatstus. iocundus 


S44 Salibaribus. midlum a) 


Int. 251 Pontifex. episcopus — 

R217  Rudimenta. initia. tirocinia 
C74  Catecominus. deforis audiens 
S511 Stipem. elemosinam 

A405 Agapem. suoesendo 

O 241 Oraculum. responsum. divinitus 


Ax1g7  <Adeptus. adsecutus 


I 98 Infula. uueorémynd 
D221t Diadema. uit<t>a regalis 
C 889 Crepundium. monile gutturis 
L277 Lunulus (vead -as). mene. scil- 
lingas 
M 127. Meta. finis 
S 61 Satagit. deliberat. cogitat. ual 
omnia peragit 


B. 


\ 


R16 Rabies. geris 


A 164 Aceruitas. dolor. crudelitas 
A 792 Arce. eminentia 
D 169 _~=—sdDetrudit. excludit | 


P2 Patrimonium. gestrion ia 
D 301  Discriminalia. capitis ornamen-_ 
tum i 


P 330 Periscelidus. crurum ornatus _ 
O 140 © Olfactoriola. uasa. insimilae 
N28  Nardus. genus odoris optimi 
C 887 Crepundia. maenoe. 

N 277. Lunulus. mene. scillingas 
S510 Stipem. elemosinam 

M 8 Mancus. anhendi — 

P 583 Prodigus. profusus. largus. 
IL. 244 ~+Liberalitas. roopnis 


4 


entries common to these glossaries and Cor 
as on the same level with those peculiar te 
Corpus; and I do not think any error can result 
from my doing so. 4 
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fashion as possible, a few more illustrations of the extraordinarily great extent 
to which the vocabulary of the treatise De Virginizate is to be found in the Corpus 
Glossary. 

Chapter I. of Giles’s edition is in the MGH. edition printed in large capitals 
as a prologue or dedication, and there ‘occupies eleven lines. Fifteen of the 
words it contains are explained in the words in the Corpus Glossary ; several more 
are used to explain other words, so that we may presume the glossator thought 
them too well known to need explanation. This chapter or dedication, by the 
way, is left unglossed both in MS. Digby and in Cleop. 

Chapter II. of Giles’s edition (=I. and II. MGH.) fills 26 lines in MGH., 
and 71 of its words are glossed in Corpus, not including several which appear 
in the Glossary in inflexional forms other than those found in this chapter. 
These latter presumably come from non-Aldhelmian sources, but when they had 
been once inserted the compiler would of course not repeat them. The words 
flagris and portisculo show coincidence in an oblique case; the latter is especially 
significant. 

Chapter IV. occupies in MGH. 33 lines, and includes 74 words that are 
explained in Corpus, which has the following in their inflected forms: corimbos, 
enucleata, anagogen, cola, commata, pentemimerin, eptemimerin. Among those 
which in Corpus appear in their dictionary form are catalecticus, brachicatalecticus, 
altrinsecus, allegoria, tropolo gta, tonus (glossed ‘accentus’). 

For a last example of the results of this sort of statistical comparison I chose 
at random Chapter XX., which occupies 25 lines, and has 42 words glossed as 
Corpus. Inflected forms in this chapter which are retained in Corpus are secrezz, 
membrorum, in propatulo. Among the lemmata of Corpus represented in the 
chapter by inflected forms are such words as penticontarchus, exametron, uectigal, 
explodet, gannatura, insultans, subfocat, incunabulum, promulgat (MS.—iz.). 

The list of words in the De Virginitate which are likely to have required 
glosses, and are absent from the Corpus Glossary, would comparatively be 
extremely short. The man who (knowing the peculiar character of Aldhelm’s 
vocabulary) can believe this to be the effect of chance can believe anything. Of 
course the greatest weight as evidence belongs to the instances in which a lemma 
of Corpus which is not in dictionary form coincides inflexionally with a word 
used by Aldhelm. Of these Professor Napier adduced 64, and though most of 
the items in his list have only a cumulative value, this objection hardly applies to 
such examples “as archiatros, indruticans, mtrifillo, saliuaribus, stricta macera, 
and several others. But Napier’s list was confined to words that have OE. 
glosses in Corpus, and even within its limits made no pretence of being exhaus- 
tive. It could be very extensively supplemented ; and some of the items omitted 
are perhaps more striking than any of those included. I will cite only two: 
‘Exalaparetur suungen < waere >’ (= Giles 58‘), and ‘Taxauerat. gierende’ 
(=Giles 2774). One might almost let the case for the existence of Aldhelm 
glosses in Corpus rest on the evidence of these two specimens alone. The 
dictionaries give only one reference for exalapo, the Latin Thesaurus, when it 
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reaches the word, may produce more, but I do not think the examples of the 
3rd sing. subj. impf. passive will be numerous. ZYavo is common enough, but — 
taxauerat is surely rare. Aldhelm’s use of the verb in the passage referred to 
is somewhat peculiar. He says, in effect: ‘If Clement even in his heathen days 
had so greatly valued (¢antopere taxauerat) the virtue of chastity, how much ~ 
more may we expect that when he had become a Christian he would be a shining 
example of it!’ The word was a stumbling-block to A. Gronovius, whose proposed 
reading dilexerat is very bad as a textual correction, but a very good shot at the 
contextual sense. The meaning of the OE. gloss gierende has been much dis- 
puted, but I think the source shows that it stands for gternde, equivalent to | 
Gronovius’s dilexerat; the glossator of MS. Digby 146 adopts the commonplace — , 
explanation ‘iudicauerat,’ which does not well suit the context; what Chom j 
means by its rendering ‘ figurabat’ I do not clearly understand. | 

It may perhaps have occurred to the reader that if the Corpus Glossary ~ 
abounds in Aldhelm glosses to the extent that I suppose, we ought sometimes — 
to meet with a consecutive series of them, approximately in the order in which 
they occur in the text. The test seems fair enough, and perhaps no one will — 
deny that if it is successfully borne a point will have been scored for my conten- 
tion. Too much must not be expected, for the arrangement being alphabetical — 
for the first two letters of a word and not for the initial only, there will not often — 
be room for very long batches of words from the same source, and allowance 
must be made for transpositions and afterthoughts. I have not thoroughly ~ 
studied this question, but the following example of consecution could hardly be — 
bettered. (I give the numbers of the Corpus items in Hessels’ edition, and 
references to page and line of Giles’s edition of Aldhelm.) 


S 41 Sagax. gleu. 213 sagaces gimnosofistas 
42 Salpicum. tubarum 23° salpicum clangor 
43 Sarmentum. spraec. 235 sarmentorumque nutrimine 
44 Salibaribus. midlum 3015 saliuaribus refrenantes 
45 Sarcofago. licbeorg 3927 in sarcofago 
46 Sacellorum. haerga 25°8 sacellorum lustramenta 
47 Salamandra. animal quod<d>am 4225 salamandras, quas ... prunarum 
uiuens in igne globi cremare nequeunt 


In this sequence of seven glosses only one is out of place. I may add that : 
the two preceding lemmata, S 39 saliunca, and S 40 salizx, are words used by 
Aldhelm, but as they occur in his verse, and as the glosses come from the arche- 
type, and not, as do the following seven, from the redactor of Corpus, they are 
relevant to my argument. 

Although I have not attempted to present moge than a small portion of ’ 
the evidence, I venture to hope that impartial readers are now satisfied that — 
glosses on the De Virginitate are abundant in the Corpus Glossary. It remains — 
to determine whether, as at the outset of my investigation I expected to find, 
they are almost entirely confined to the additions made by the latest redactor, — 
or whether, as Napier thought, they exist in considerable number in the original — 
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nucleus represented by Epinal and Erfurt. I have no longer any doubt that 
Napier was right. The Aldhelm glosses in the archetype are less numerous than 
those in the additions, but they are far more abundant than I expected. 

The investigation of this question must be based not on the Corpus but on 
the Epinal Glossary, which substantially represents the original work without 
the later additions and transpositions. In my references to the Epinal Glossary, 
the roman numeral stands for the page of the facsimile, the letters a, 0, ¢ sever- 
ally for the three (double) columns, and the arabic figures for the numbers of 
the gloss in the column.’ 

In the A section of the Epinal Glossary I find about 30 lemmas, and in the 
B section about 10, which are identical with words used by Aldhelm. These 
items, however, seem to me so inconclusive, that I am led to surmise that the 
compiler either had not access to the Aldhelm glosses, or did not make up his 
mind to use them, until he had completed the B section. When we come to the 
ietter C the case is completely altered. At the very beginning we come upon a 
long series of glosses consisting, with rare exceptions, of explanations of words 
used by Aldhelm. It is true that they are not arranged in the order in which 
the words occur in the text; and although there are signs that the compiler of 
the archetype of the three glossaries had made some re-arrangement of his 
material, including sporadic attempts at classification according to affinities of 
meaning, this is unquestionably a very serious abatement from the value of my 
argument (see my Postscript). 1 will now give the first 25 entries in the C section, 
with references to the page and line of Giles’s edition of Aldhelm : 


V1.¢.14 <I>conisma: picta imago. 8111 iconisma 


15 Colonus; gibuur. 
16 Cellis: apothecis 


17 Contribulus: meeg 

18 Cistulla: sporta 

19 Calcis: finis 

20 Calculus: calc 

21 Clibosum: clibecti 

22 Constillatio: notatio siderum 


23 Censor: dignitas iudicalis 
24 Censere: iudicare 


25 Ciliarchus: qui mille praeest 
26 Colobium: ham 
27 Cene: grece nouum 
VI. c. 28 Cyatus: calix 
29 Caccabum: cetil 


30 Cauea: domus in theatro 


1 There appears to be no accepted mode of 
referring to this glossary. Sweet’s numeration 


1086 (and elsewhere) colonus 
(A Virgil gloss: see Servius om 
Geo. II. 96) 
231 contribulium. 382! contribulibus 
6512 ante calcem uoluminis 
138*° calculus ardens 


3587 iuxta mathematicorum constella- 
tionem 


(925 censeo; 151” censebant; but the 

inf. is not the ‘ dictionary form.’) 
314 chiliarcho, id est tribuno milituna 
5123 colobium 


6618 caccabos 

49° cauearum (so MSS.; Giles ab- 
surdly cauernavum ; the meaning 
is ‘dens’ in the arena). 


in O.E.T. omits the purely Latin glosses, and is 
therefore unavailable for the present purpose. 


098 


31 Coniuentia: consensio 

32 Cuniculum: foramen uel canalis 

33 Cudat:! fabricat 

34 Coccum bis tinctum: 
read 

(35 and 36 are Bible glosses) 

37 Cintia: luna 

38 Calculus: ratio uel sententia 
uel tebelstan 


uuiloc- 


Here we come to the bottom of a page, and the sequence of Aldhelm glosses — 
is broken by 35 items mainly from other sources, though among them are a 
including the characteristic czfézs. 


flew Aldhelmian words, 
another Aldhelm series: 


VII. a 36 Catapulta: sagittae 


37 Cercylus: aesc uel nauis 1027 cercilo 
6 1 Cluat: nobilitat 
2 Chaos: duolma 3421 chaos 
3 Conquilium: uuilucscel 7516 rubro conquilli sanguine 
Pel Cauillatio: iocus cum uicio 6311 cauillatione 
“ 5 Conopeum: rete muscarum 762° cone les 


The following 37 glosses contain nothing that is BR Aldhelmian, 
but after these we come to a short batch showing some remarkable coimcidences: 


WII. ¢ 6 Crudiscente: inualiscente. 678 crudescente 
7 Claua: stegn 17229 clauam 
8 Cient : commoueant 2065 cient 


g Cerealia: sacra cereris 

10 Conuenio: groetu uel adiuro 
11 Contis: spreotum 

12 Ceremonias: ritus sacrificandi 
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49 coniuentia 
3927 cuniculum 


15622 cuderet 
15%4 bis tincto cocco(from Exod. xxvi. it) 


13624 noctem Cynthia comit 
4422 nec calculo computari .. . 


5 923 


26528 contis 
35° 


ualet 


Then follows 


catapultas de falsitatis faretra pro- 7 
latas 


caeremonias 4 


The next item (Cereacas: tubicines) is an unmistakable Orosius gloss, and : 
the following 80 glosses seem to be from other sources than Aldhelm. But then 
begins another series of 28 items, of which 18 are Aldhelmian: 


WITT. 6 22 C<1>austella: clustorlocae 
23 Cantarus: genus uassis 
24 Cerula: haeuui 
(25-27 are not from Aldhelm) 
28 Cataplasma: medicamentum 
29 Clatrum: pearroc 
30 Crepundium: monile gutturis 
31 Cautionem : scriptionem 


32 Cautum: scriptum 


33 Cospis: palester 
34 Calcar: spora 
35 Cauterium: mear<c>isern 


2 Read cudzt with Corpus, 


? The word is glossed ‘scriptam’” in Cleop. Se, a 


562 clustella 
347° cerula (often in Aldhelm) 


2651 cataplasma | 
49? clatrorum 

9* crepundia (common in Aldheleay§ 
(? A Bible gloss: Luc. XVI. 6 ¥ 
cautionem) ae 
3128 praesertim cum de illo cautum * RS 
(Giles cantum /) sit. 
153°! cuspide uexilli . 
5925 calcar Re 
26%4 cauterio 
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36 Clabatum: gybyrdid 77%5 clauatae 

37 Chorea, graece : saltatio cum 
cantilena 

VIII. ¢ (1,2, probably not from Aldhelm) 

3 Catasta: gloed 63% catastarum 

4 Celox : ceol 

5 Capsis: cest 13816 capsis 

6 Cenox, wel index: testis 

7 Colludium : turpis ludus 1937 saeui colludia luxus. 217 colludia 

8 Carcesia: summitas mali 

g Crustu: ornatu 7741 crustu 

10 Ca<ta>ractis : waeter- 833 cataractis 
thruch 

11 Ceruus: elch 255° ceruos 

12 Culmen: qui culmis tegitur 47°° culmine 


The remaining 25 items on this page contain no unequivocal traces of 
Aldhelm, and after this two leaves of the MS. have been lost, which contained 
the rest of C and the whole of D and E. So far as I can judge from the Erfurt 
Glossary (another copy of the same archetype), the original glossary had no 
more Aldhelm glosses in letter C. A comparison of the length of the Aldhelm 
groups in this letter with that of the intervening gaps seems to suggest that 
in the archetype the Aldhelm material was continuous (beginning with the first 
entry), and that the interruptions are due to the misplacing of two leaves, each 
containing about 38 or 40 glosses." 

It is now evident that the compiler of the archetype had before him a some- 
what extensive set of glossae collectae on Aldhelm, similar to Cleop., though 
differing from it in the wording of most of the explanations. Whether the 
Corpus redactor used the same collection, gleaning after the harvest of his pre- 
decessor, or whether he used an independent collection, is not a question of 
great importance. I myself believe the latter view is correct; but as the argu- 
ments are subtle and might fail to be convincing, I will not here enter upon them. 

Hitherto, I have not explicitly referred to any of the works of Aldhelm 
except the prose De Virginitate. But Cleop., in addition to its glosses on this 
treatise, contains also glosses on the metrical De Laudibus Virginum and the 
poem De Octo Principalibus Vitiis, and other MSS. have glosses on the 
Aenigmata, 1 may be content to say briefly that both the collection of glosses 
used by the compiler of the archetype, and that used by the Corpus redactor for 


his additions, drew from MSS. of all these three works. Sufficient evidence of 


this will be found by anyone who will take the trouble to go through the whole 
alphabet of the Epinal-Erfurt Glossary, and that of the Corpus additions, in 
the same manner as I have gone through the C section of Epinal. If anybody 
will take this trouble, he will be able to form an approximately correct estimate 


1 I mnst confess that letter C isa very unfair design) among the rest. This may throw ar 
sample, for in every other letter the Aldhelm interesting light on the methods of the compiler, 
glosses are much less numerous, and instead of but it certainly does not weaken my argument. 
occurring in large blocks are dispersed (as if by 
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of the number of Aldhelm glosses in each of the two strata of the Corpus - 
Glossary. 4 
I will now point out a few instances in which an eccentric rendering in the im. 
Corpus Glossary becomes intelligible when we know the context in which the — a 
lemma occurs in Aldhelm. a 
A 495. Albo: penna. This looks mysterious enough, but Aldhelm has 
two passages, either of which will serve to clear it up. In 41** he speaks of B 
Cosmas and Damian as aethralis litteraturae albo descriptos. In61* hesaysthat 
S. Eulalia caelesti inscribitur albo. The glossator guessed that caelestialbo meant 
‘with a heavenly pen’ The guess was wide of the mark, but it was not silly; 7 
for it perfectly fitted the context; and though in fact album was not the Latin 
for a white goosequill, there seems no reason why it might not have been. Com- ~ 
pare Aldhelm’s riddle De Penna Scriptoria ‘Me dudum genuit candens ono- 
crotalus albam’ The blunder was not shared either by the glossator of Digby 
146 or by the one whose work was excerpted in Cleop.; they both render the 5 
word correctly, though they express the meaning differently. . 
C 460. Clasma: pax wel turba. This curious alternative’ is explained by _ 
reference to Aldhelm 527°: ‘Caeteris enim uiolati foederis clasma concorditer — 
reconciliantibus. Here it might seem doubtful whether clasma had the meaning — 
of ‘peace’ or the very opposite meaning ‘disturbance of the peace’ (¢urba). I 
think there can be no reasonable doubt that the word is the Greek wddopa, 
though I am not aware that this has been found with the meaning ‘breach, ing 
19718 Aldhelm uses hoc clasma tetrum apparently for ‘this horrible outrage’; 
and the second Erfurt Glossary renders clasma by ‘damna.’ 
N 132. Nonnulli: multi iniusti. In Chapter XXV. of the De Virginitate © 
Aldhelm asserts that S. Clement was the immediate successor of S. Peter, _ 
‘guanquam nonnulli Linum et An<a>cletum in pontificatus regmine ~ 
nequiquam praeferant.’ Some glossator, thinking that zoxnuliz did not ee 
represent the facts, wrote over it multi iniuste, ‘many persons wrongly.’ It was 
not very usual for a glossator to try to improve his text instead of explaining 
it; but in this same passage MS. Digby 146 has the gloss guam plurimi written — 
over zonnullz. Perhaps the opinion rejected by Adhelm had become more 
popular since the date of his writing. 
R 122. Redi<ui>ua: aettaelg. The OE. gloss was in the eightnll 
century a perfectly natural spelling for ed¢elg, a re-dyeing; a word which has 
not been found, but which is regularly formed, and may very well have existed. — 
This interpretation, however, found no acceptance, because it was not known ~ 
that zediuiua had any sense that could be supposed to have been rendered by 
the OE. word. But it was pointed out by Dr. Schlutter in W6lfflin’s Archiv” 
fiir lat. Lextcographie, vol. xiii, p. 288, that the Corpus gloss refers to ~ 
Aldhelm 19*°, where virginity is compared to purple, widowhood to cloth re 
dyed after wear (vedzuzua), and wedded purity to plain wool (dana). How ra oe 
the word vediuiua was in this sense may be seen from the fact that the glossa’ or 


of MS. Digby 146 had to guess at its meaning from the context. He perceived — 
a8 


ity 
' Ga 
Bee 
“i a 

: 


4 
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that it must denote some kind of cloth intermediate in value between purple 
and plain wool, and he therefore glossed it by linum. The proof that R 122 
is an Aldhelm gloss is not affected by the fact (pointed out by Ehwald in the 
MGH. edition) that the whole passage of Aldhelm is a quotation from an older 
writer. This writer, by the way, has xoua purpura instead of purpura, whence 
it would seem that 7ediuiua is merely an adjective; and it is quite possible that 
in this specific sense it was never used in any other instance. Professor Toller, 
in the supplement to the A.S. Dictionary, actually perceived that the normalized 
spelling of ae¢taelg would be ed/elg, and quoted the Aldhelm passage; but 
having unfortunately not seen Schlutter’s note, he derived.edtelg from telga, a 
branch, and rendered it by ‘what springs up again without sowing.’ 

I will now refer to certain serious chronological difficulties, which have rendered 
some scholars unwilling to admit the possibility of the existence of Aldhelm 
glosses in the Corpus Glossary, or at any rate in its earliest stratum. It is, 
I believe, the unanimous verdict of palaeographers that the Corpus MS. cannot 
be dated later than the middle of the eighth century. But the Corpus Glossary 
is unquestionably a remodelled and enlarged edition of the earlier work which 
has been preserved in the Epinal and the First Erfurt Glossary. Now although 
the Epinal and Erfurt MSS, are later than the Corpus MS., the forms in 
which the OE. words occur in them are very much more archaic than the 
forms in the Corpus Glossary; in fact, very often they are precisely the forms 
which, if these two MSS. had not been preserved, our philologists would have been 
compelled to give with an asterisk as the inferred forms in prehistoric Old 
English. At least a generation or two, one would say, must be allowed for the 
developments in the phonology and spelling of the language between the date 
of the archetype of Epinal and Erfurt and the date of the Corpus MS. Yet 
there is no doubt that Aldhelm died in A.D. 709. In view of these facts, it 1s 
not surprising that some philologists have thought that the existence of Aldhelm 
glosses in the archetype of Epinal and Erfurt was antecedently impossible. 
The argument, however plausible, of course becomes valueless if the positive 
evidence I have offered is trustworthy. But the question remains whether we 
are bound to bring down the accepted date of the Corpus MS, or whether 
the verdict of the palacographers can in any way be reconciled with the results 
of the investigations of the present article. I believe it can be so reconciled,’on 
the assumption—unsupported indeed, but also uncontradicted, by any evi- 
dence—that the archetype of Epinal and Erfurt was compiled in the school 
of Aldhelm at Malmesbury, and perhaps under his personal superintendence. 
Aldhelm was above all things a schoolmaster; his writings owed their immense 
popularity far less to the desire for spiritual edification than to their supposed 
value as a storehouse of exquisite Latinity; indeed, I strongly suspect that 
the author (though he may not have confessed as much even to himself) was 
really of the same mind as his readers. It seems not unlikely that he may have 
caused several of his pupils to make transcripts of his works as soon as they 
were written, and have encouraged them to gloss their copies, as a useful part 
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of their course of study. Indeed, he may sometimes even have helped th om 
with the interpretation of difficult words: the general correctness of the Aldhelm — 
renderings in Epinal, as compared with the frequent blundering of | later 
glossators, seems to suggest that the information may have been derived from 
the fountain head. 4 
It will be obvious that in any future investigation of the sources of thi 
individual Corpus glosses the Aldhelmian element will have to be taken care- R: 
fully into account. Every instance of coincidence between a Corpus lemma anc y 
a word occurring in Aldhelm’s text must be registered, and its value detec 4 
in accordance with the special circumstances of the case. If the lemma is ; 
an inflexional form, which must have come from some glossed text, and if it i 
found with the required meaning in Aldhelm, and not in any other of the texts. Ke 
known to have furnished material to the glossarist, then——subject only to the 
‘fallibility of all human inferences—we may safely conclude that Aldhelm was 
the source. If, again, the lemma appears in a well-marked Aldhelm batch eithe er : 
in Epinal-Erfurt or in the additions in Corpus, the conclusion will be equally ~ 
certain. If, on the other hand, we find it in a batch (e.g.) of unquestionable e . 
Virgil, Orosius, or Bible glosses, then we must refer it to the source thus -— 
cated. There are, however, not a few instances in which at first sight two 
different sources appear equally probable. Take, for example, B 118 “Biothan- 
atas: seolfbonan’ (ie. self-murderers). In Chapter XXXI. of the De Virginitate, 
Aldhelm says that unless the obligation of preserving chastity is held to over- . 
ride all other obligations, the man who takes his own life because the only 
alternative is to commit a sin against purity ‘inter biothanatas reputabitur’ P 
(The reading biothanatas is found in all MSS., though the editors have sub- 
stituted the normal bzothanatos.) This at first sight looks decisive. But 
Aldhelm borrowed the expression from Cassianus, who, speaking of a fanatic 
monk who in an access of religious frenzy had thrown himself into the water, 
and died in consequence, says that but for his known holiness of life he would 
have been, ‘inter biothanatos reputatus,’ deprived of the honours due to he 
faithful departed. We seem therefore to have two possible sources for this item, 
and the criterion of position in the glossary fails us here. But in the first p 
the coincidence in form is remarkable, as the apparatus of the critical edition 
Cassianus shows no alternative to diothanatos. Very likely Aldhelm, know 
that the word was Greek, and misled by plausible Greek analogies, imagined 
that it ought to be of the first declension. In the second place, while we know 
that Aldhelm glosses were used freely by the Corpus redactor, I am not awar 
that he has incorporated any glosses on Cassianus. In this instance, there 
I should decide in favour of Aldhelm. A similar question arises with reg 
to I 196, ‘In transmigrationem: in foernisse.’ Aldhelm (22?) has zm ¢ransmit; 
tzone, and as Epinal (though not Erfurt) gives the lemma with the ablative, 
discrepancy in the inflexion need not greatly trouble us. But the phrase oc 
also in Orosius (‘plurimos Iudaeorum iz ¢vansmigrationem egit, II. vu. 
and as both Epinal and Corpus have this entry in a distinct Orosius group, ¢ 
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of the most striking apparent examples of the debt of the archetypal collection 
to Aldhelm glosses must be abandoned as fallacious. When a lemma is found, 
with the sense indicated by the gloss, both in Aldhelm and in Orosius, Rufinus, 
Virgil, or the Bible, the earlier source is the more probable, unless there is some 
special reason for deciding otherwise. 


I1—EMENDATIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS. 


i.—{/ewel names) I have discovered that one of the sources of the arche- 
type of Epinal, Erfurt, and Corpus must have been a non-alphabetical glossary 
which contained six lines practically identical with Leiden XLI. 9-16 (see 
Hessels, Lezden Glossary), except that No. 12 (sardius) was omitted and (it 
would seem) inserted by an afterthought in the margin. These lines were 
intended to be read straight across the page; but the alphabetical compiler took 
it into his head that they were to be read in two columns. (Possibly the page 
had been originally meant to be in two columns, and a line ruled down the 
middle, which the scribe disregarded.) The result of this misunderstanding is 
that six of the seven glosses appear in the alphabetical glossaries either muti- 
lated, or with irrelevant additions, or both together. The following reconstruc- 
tion will show what has happpened :? 


C7 Sapa ut ignis lucens. Smaragdus uiridem colorem habet S 378 


hoc est prasinum. Sar donix habet calorem sanguinis, > 82 
S 466 { qui est onichinus. Crisolitus auri colorem et stellas C 886 
4 luculentas habet. Byrillus tantum? ut aqua resplendet B 97 
Topazion ut aurum micat. Cyprassus? uiridem habet colorem 
7210 "4 C 977 
ut est porrus, et stellas aureas habet. : 


These lines, read straight across, coincide, except for slight differences of 
spelling, with what we find in the Leiden Glossary. Read in two columns, they 
yield the nonsensical explanations that occur in the three alphabetical glossaries. 
The first syllabus of Savdonix was corrupted into Ser, the scribe of the Erfurt 
MS. (doubtless following his predecessor) wrote the letter » underneath, for 
what reason I am unable to guess. Hence in Epinal and Corpus we have the 
unmeaning entry “Sper, qui est onichinus, luculentas habet’ The compiler of 
the alphabetical glossary, without correcting this blunder, added the correct but 
incomplete reading ‘Sardonix habet colorem sanguinis, and also (from the 
margin, as I have suggested above) the entry Leiden No. 12, ‘Sardius, colorem 
purum sanguinis. The list is taken from Apoc. xxii., and follows the Bible 
_ order ; but it is odd that the first two items, zaspis and sapphirus were omitted 
in the copy used by the alphabetical compiler, though preserved in Leiden, and 
the two last, Ayaciuthus and amethystus, are missing in all four glossaries. 

2—(A 172) Accintu: denetle. Acczwtu is certainly a scribal error for 
acantum, and denetle is the OE. xeZle (nettle, accusative), with some mutilated 
_1 The numbers attached to the hali-lines are according to Hessels, has a contraction for 
those of the corresponding entries in the Corpus _—_tamen, 


Glossary (ed. Hessels). 3 For Chrysoprasus. 
2 So Epinal ; Corpus omits the word ; Leiden 
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word prefixed. Compare the Old High German and Old Low German glosses 
in Diefenbach: ‘Acantum nesselsame’ (nettle-seed) ; ‘Acantum, netele, netelsat’” 

(nettle, nettle-seed). The notion that acanthus meant some kind of nettle (the * 
seed of which was used in pharmacy) appears elsewhere; e.g. in the followiniell a 


glosses : ; : 


‘Acantum est semen urticae; multum est laxatiuum’ (Sinonoma Barth. ed. | 


Mowat, p. 9). i. 
‘ Achalaphe, ygia, acanturie uel acantum, urtica pungens, idem’ (Alphita, ed. 


Mowat, p. 1). “ 
‘ Acanthis aegyptiaca, semen urticae’ (Glosses of P. de Abano in Appendix bs om 


Alphita, ed. Mowat). 


What the prefixed syllable in denetle can be 1s doubtful. There is an- at 


English word dea-netile, recorded from the sixteenth century onwards, which 
Murray (see O.E.D., s.v.) thinks cannot be identified etymologically with the | 
synonymous ‘dead nettle.” (It is applied locally to several distinct plants.) Ie 
is barely possible that it may have come down from the OE. period, and that 
our gloss is an example of it. Much more likely, however, is the supposition — 
that some letters have been lost before -de. Reade netle, ‘red nettle, is a plant — 
name that occurs several times in OE. writings. But it seems to me more 
probable that we should read < sticien >de netle, the exact equivalent of urticay 
pungens in the gloss quoted above from Alphita. < 
3.—(A 483) Alites: challes. Read ‘Aliter: alio, elles” The letters aii i! 
could easily be misread as ch, and ce, in the English hand of the eighth century, — 
closely resembles a. The OE. elles glosses aléter in the Digby MS. of Aldhelm. — 
4.—Amineae: sine rubore. A pseudo- -etymological interpretation, taken 
from Servius ad Verg. Geo. Il. 97: ‘Amineum uinum dictum est, quasi sine 
minio, id est rubore, nam album est’ (Virgil, Azmineae uites). , 
5.—(A 536) Amilarius: mearh (= horse). Read ‘admissarius.’ 4 
6.—B 55) Baruina: barriggae. B 196 Braugina: barice. I suspect that 
these lemmata are corruptions of bargina, which is twice used by Aldhelm | a 
(180!* and 1947’, though Giles, following earlier editors, substitutes pagina, 
which makes no sense; in the former place Cleop. glosses it 5a eldeodigan, “th 
foreigners’). What the word really meant is not easy to discover from the : 
examples in the Thesaurus, but a gloss there quoted calls it PapRapucn — 
apoadarvncts. Aldhelm apparently had got hold of some descendants of the 
gloss, for he apparently uses the word for the adverb barbarice. A gloss 
‘barbarice’ seems to have lost its first syllable (perhaps because it coincid do 
with the first syllable of the lemma), thus yielding the ‘barice’ of B 196. Ke 
scribe supposed darice to be an English noun with the feminine ge fix, 
and normalized the spelling to dar7zggae, as in B 55. A 
7—(B 165) Bouestra: radre. It is with great hesitation that I give what to 
will be deemed (perhaps rightly) a too adventurous oe of this obsc¢ 
item. The OE. gloss can hardly be anything but zadore, ‘in the frimasiiel 
Now in Cleop. (WW. 523?°) we find a gloss ‘Vetre: radores, where wetre 
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stands for aethvaec in Aldhelm’s text (164''). A possible Latin expression for 
‘in the firmament’ would be globo astrorum (cf. globus astrorum, Aldh. 27777), 
I suggest that the compiler of the Corpus Glossary found the gloss radore 
written over (glo)bo astrorum,; that he read the lemma as douestrorum; and 

that in his glossary he changed the supposed genitive of a plurale ¢antum into 
_ the nominative, retaining the OE. gloss as it stood. 

8.—(C 256) Caluiale: cosobricases. I propose to read: ‘Callicul<at>e: 
colobii icones. If the reader will write out the words in the script of the 
facsimile of the Corpus MS., only using the upright, f instead of the wriggled s, 
he will see that there is no palaeographical difficulty in the emendation. 
Callicula occurs in Aldhelm 77'°: ‘calliculae [v.2. galliculae] rubricatis pellibus 
ambiuntur.’ In A¢lfric’s Glossary the word is rendered by vocc, which means 
simply ‘frock’ or ‘tunic’; but an ancient gloss quoted in Du Cange explains 
it by stgnunz uestis. Apparently signum denotes some sort of pictorial orna- 
ment on a garment, and from Du Cange s.v. Colobium it appears that the robe 
called ‘colobium’ was sometimes adorned with ‘signa.’ It seems to me certain 
that the unmeaning ‘cosobricases’ must represent colodiz followed by some word, 
probably synonymous with signa; whether I am right in conjecturing cones may 
be doubted. 

9.—(C 295) Cereacas: recessus. The lemma is evidently Virgil’s cerea 
castra (Aen. XII. 589) which Aldhelm echoes in 47. Perhaps the Virgilian 
context accounts better than Aldhelm’s for the gloss ‘recessus’ The MS. in 
which the gloss was first written presumably had castva divided at the end of 
a line; the glossator seems to have taken cerveacas for a complete word, and 
guessed its meaning from the context. 

10—(D 294) Digitalium musculorum: fingirdoccana. On the ground of 
this gloss, the A.S. Dictionaries have an entry ‘Finger-doccan, pl. finger- 
muscles.’ But docce is unknown in the sense of ‘muscle’; it means ‘dock’ (the 
plant). Finger-doccan would be a very likely name for the foxglove; and I 
suspect the glossator took dzgz/alium for a substantive with this meaning, and 
ignored musculorum. ‘The botanical name Digitalis for the foxglove is modern, 
and suggested by the German name Fingerhut. But digitale, ‘thimble, is so 
obvious a designation for the plant that we may reasonably take this gloss as 
sufficient evidence for its existence in the Latin of the seventh century. 

11.—(E 106) Eliscium, greciae. Read ‘Elis: cid [ie. czuzéas] Graeciae.’ 

12.—(I 77) Indruticans: wraestende. The lemma occurs in Aldhelm 173% 
where Giles, against all the MSS., substitutes zz/vutizcans, which makes no sense. 
The word, of which this seems to be the only known example, means ‘flaunting,’ 
“playing the fop,’ and is correctly rendered here by wrdestende (wrdestan, to 
affect bravery or splendour, from the adj. wrds¢, wrdest, gallant, exquisite, fine; 
the senses of the adj. given in Sweet’s Dictionary do not agree with the 
examples). Cleop. has the same gloss; but the later glossators did not know 
the word, and guess at random. The word is derived from the Romanic 
stem dviit-, dvtid-, gallant, brave, handsome, beloved, etc.; cf. Old French dru, 
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It. drudo, etc. The normal form of indruticare in O.F. would be endrugier; 1 


do not find this, but Godefroy has drugier (<dvriticare). See Schlutter in — 


Woalfflin’s Archiv }. lat. Lexico graphie, xiii. 287 5 he refers to the Old Irish d7uth, 3 
The Romanic — 


but this according to the Celtists is a loan-word from Romanic. 
stem is probably of Germanic origin. ; 
13.—(I 270) Inedia: stupore dentium. Hessels, whose diplomatic edition 
of the Corpus Glossary is a marvel of accuracy, and who rarely transgresses 
into textual criticism, has for once made a bad blunder in suggesting the word- 
division stupor edentium. For stupor dentium is a medical term, occurring a 
score of times in the Latin translation of Galen, as the rendering of aipwdta. 
(‘a scorbutic affection of the gums, L. and Sc.). It also occurs in the Vulgate — + 
(Amos iv. 6) for the ‘ setting on edge’ of the teeth, so often mentioned in Hebrew 
prophecy. Here the LXX has youpiacpev sdévTav; but in the book of 
Jeremiah the verb corresponding to this meaning is aipwdav (Vulgate % 
obstupescere). An English writer of 1607 has ‘stupidity of the teeth’! \i 
_ _But stupor dentium, whether in the technical or the popular sense, does not — 
seem a very appropriate rendering for inedia. There is something here that — 
requires explanation. A convincing solution of the puzzle was given to me in 
conversation by Prof. J. A. Smith, who pointed out that inedia must have been — 
a scribe’s conjectural emendation for emodia, the natural late Latin translitera- 4 
tion for aiwwSia. The scribe deserves some credit for his cleverness in hitting 
upon a common Latin word so much like the unintelligible esodia in shape, 
and having a meaning that had something to do with his teeth. Perhaps the | 
source of this gloss may be found in some Bible commentator who quoted the 3 
Greek word. a 
14.(L 93) Ladascapiae: briensis, id est hondwyrm. As hondwyrm . 
(‘hand-worm’) means the itch insect, it seems natural to guess that -scapiae 
ss some sort of corruption of scabies. Perhaps laté scabie may have occurred — 
in some prose passage alluding to Verg. Geo. III. 299 (‘glacies ne frigida laedat a 
molle pecus, scadiemque feat’) and have been mistaken for a plural noun. Con ;. 
fusion of name between the disease of sheep and that of human beings would, 4 
I suppose, be natural enough. 4 
15.—(M 40) Melito: meditor, meadrobordan. Melito is obviously HedeTO. 
Hessels marks meadrobordan with an asterisk as an OE. gloss, but it is really ‘ 
a separate entry, ‘ M<a>eaccn>dro : bordan’ (ie. ‘with a border’). This — 
is clearly a Virgil gloss; see Ae. V. 251. q 
16.—(M 183) Melfoben; musa. mane mea € gTeco. Shall we read manu — 
mea, and take the words as a remark of the scribe: ‘Added by my hand from 
the Greek’? If this is the explanation, the scribe had little cause for boasting 
in his rendering of Melpomene. The Erfurt Glossary has ‘Melboren: musa.” 
17—(P 188) Partica: reodnaesc. The lemma has been supposed to be 
a mistake for pertica, whence reodnaesc is (with a query) rendered ‘perch’ in — 
the first edition of Clark Hall’s AS. Dictionary. But partica is for Parthica, 
Parthian or Persian leather, and 7eodmaesc means ‘red leather. This was partly 
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explained by Napier (in note to OE. Glosses, I. 5324), who, however, wrongly 
followed Schlutter in the suggestion that -vaesc is a mistake for -daesc. Laesc 
and xaesc both are well authenticated words denoting a kind of leather, and are 
etymologically distinct. 

18.—(R 215) Rotnum: nabogar. The gloss means ‘an auger. Sweet and 
Hessels print 7o‘num, but Wright-Wiilcker votrum,; the letters 7 and # are hard 
to distinguish in this MS. I think the scribe must have intended to write 
rotrum, as the word seems to be a truncation of taratrum, a common mediaeval 
Latin word for ‘auger.’ 

19.—(S 283) Serion: inepte. Erfurt has ‘inepte uel discrete.’ Perhaps this 
is correct, and the original lemma was /oco serione. 

20—(S 173) Scara: scaed. In Bosworth-Toller’s A.S. Dictionary s.v. 
sceabb (=modern Eng. scad), the lemma is explained by reference to Du Cange. 
‘ Scara, crusta uulneris,’ and scaed is treated as a scribal error for scaeb. This 
is plausible, but wrong. For the Erfurt Glossary has ‘Scara: arborum tensitas’ 
(for densitas), and the Epinal Glossary ‘Sacra: orborum (sic) densitas. Hence 
it is evident that scaed is correct, and means ‘shade’ I have little doubt that 
the Epinal reading sacra is the right one, and that here (as often happened) 
the gloss has been attached to the wrong word in the text, which is probably 
Verg. Geo. III. 334, ‘sacra . . . umbra.’ 

21.—(S 379) Smus: wellyrgae. I have no doubt that this is a misreading 
(as old as the compilation of the archetypal glossary) for Evimis (= Erimnys): 
walcyrgae (=Valkyrie). The same gloss, with another spelling of the lemma, 
appears in E 351, ‘Eurynis: walcyrge.’ | In the script of the Corpus MS. Evinzs 
and Simus (the reading of the Erfurt MS.) are very much alike; both consist 
of six minims followed by s and preceded in the case by s, and in the other 
by Z; and S and E£ are sufficiently alike for the one to be misread for the other 
when carelessly written. 

22—(S 641) Sualdam: durhere. Of course the Jemma is for ualuam (often 
written walbam). The prefixed s may be due to some such context as ‘ taci- 
turnitatis walbam reserando, Aldhelm’s grandiloquent phrase (421) for giving 
speech to the dumb. | 

23.—(S 701) Suae der butan todum. This is an OE. gloss (=‘like a tooth- 
less beast’) that has lost its lemma. 

24.—(T 311) Tractibus: naescum. Read 7aescum, and compare ‘imbribus 
(ignium): raescum’ in Napier OE. Glosses. From the gloss it would appear 
that the lemma is taken from some passage alluding to or imitating Verg. 
Geo. I. 367, ‘Flammarum longos a tergo albescere tractus.’ 

35.—(V 208) Viscellum: broht. The OE. gloss is a misspelling for d7oth, 
with the same meaning as in modern English; and the lemma is a mistake for 
iuscellum, a well-authenticated word. 

26.—(V 222) Vistula: suge sweard. Although a very different suggestion 
has been made by a scholar who has done valuable work in the interpretation 
of glosses, I think there can be no reasonable doubt that the OE. words mean 
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a sow’s ‘sward’ or skin. If so, wés¢ula cannot be for fistula in any known sense. | e 
Can it be a blundered rendering of (s) wis cadtcula? Or does it represent a Vulgaraa : 
Latin *ws¢wla, from ustulare to singe (a swine) ? 

The corruptions in the Corpus Glossary | are innumerable. I have ‘aon 
deavoured in this article to confine myself strictly to those of which the correc- — 
tion is not extremely obvious and has not already been proposed. It is only . 
too likely that 1 may have sometimes overlooked a published conjecture a 
identical with or preferable to one of my own. If so, I can only express. al 
regret, and plead in excuse that I have had no time to search through the many 
learned periodicals in which articles on the subject may be found. wi 
HENRY BRADLEY. ce 


anne ah 

PostTscript.—-Since the above was in type, and too late for any extens| i 
sive corrections to be made, I have become convinced by evidence kindly 
furnished to me by Professor W. M. Lindsay of the unsoundness of the ‘ 
argument on which I principally relied as proving that the archetypal glossary _ 
(as distinguished from the additions made by the redactor of Corpus) contained 
a large number of Aldhelm glosses. I still see reasons for believing, thoudlll 
with diminished confidence, that a few such glosses do exist in Epinal- -Erfurt.- 
My proof that there is a large Aldhelmian element in the latest stratum of the 
- glossary remains unaffected. 1 wish now to reinforce it by citing the following 
additional example of a Corpus gloss, otherwise unaccountable, which can be | 
convincingly explained by a reference to its source in Aldhelm’s text :— 
U 3162. Viriuola: maritalis complexus. The plausible guess that wiriwola 

is a feminine adjective from wir and uolo is erroneous. The source is clearly yo 
Aldhelm 21%: ‘angulari duorum testamentorum lapide de collis cacumine 
sine uiri uola hoc est maritali complexu absciso.’ Aldhelm regarded ‘the 
stone cut from the mountain without hands’ of Dan. it. 34 as an allegory ; 
Christ. For the sine manibus of the Vulgate he substituted sine wola as bein y 


less commonplace Latin, and inserted wr? in the interest of the allegory. i 
H. Bob 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


Atene e Roma. XXI. July, Aug., Sep., 1918. 

Luigi Pernier, Lwigi Savigioni and his Work. Luigi Pareti, Portus Launae. 
Adduces ancient and medieval testimony in great detail to prove that the harbour 
was situated at the mouth of the Macra, not in the Gulf of Spezia. Changes in the 
coast-line have obliterated its traces. R. Melani, In Alpibus, huiusce Tempore Belli. 
A Latin poem. Obituary notice: Friedrich Hauser (C. Albizzati). 


Athenaeum (Pavia). VI. 3. 1918. 


R. Schiava attacks the hypothesis that the heroes of the adventurer-class (e.g. 
Herakles, Perseus, Jason) are to be traced back to divinities. He accepts the 
animistic origin of many heroes of other types; others he thinks are to be explained 
by local worship of dead warriors, often protectors of their cities. This latter class 
he thinks may have been confused with obscure local deities, After briefly review- 
ing the early theories of C. O. Miller, Max Miller, and others of later date, he 
arrives at the point of view taken’by Dr. Jane Harrison in Prolegonvena to the Study of 
Greck Religion, With certain exceptions he would attribute heroic legends to the 
work of creative imagination, and holds that the god-myths reflect not so much 
natural phenomena as human social conditions and mentality. In conclusion he 
pleads for more elasticity in interpreting and classifying manifestations and searching 
out origins. 

C. Pascal’supports Inzerillo as to the double meaning of emendare, (1) a wider 
one of ‘adding to,’ or ‘annotating,’ and (2) a narrower one of producing or publishing 
a new, or republishing an old work. In the sense of ‘correcting’ its use is excep- 
tional (as in the ‘ emending ’ by Valerius Cato of the verses of Lucilius [Hor. Sat. X.], 
and in a passage in Pliny’s Letters V. 12, 2). Pliny more often uses corrigere in this 
sense, when some critic has perhaps played the part of Dr. Verrall’s ‘splendid 
emendax.’ For its use in the sense of restoring an original text he quotes the work 
on the codices of Livy’s first decade. The work on books 3, 4, 5 was taken up bya 
new scribe, Nicomachus Dexter, who had a second codex before him, so7that over 
that period the clerical errors of the Veronese codex escaped correction. In the 
strict sense of ‘ publishing,’ emendave is used in the passage from St. Hieronymus on 
the poems of Lucretius, ‘ quos postea Cicero emendauit.’ 


Mie. 1918. 


The editor discusses Horace, Epistles I. 4, connecting it with the 33rd Ode of 
Book I., and ridicules the frequent interpretations given to it, which find Horace 
in the character of a cynical man of the world, consoling a l6ve-lorn poet who is 
nursing his grievances in a lonely forest, composing elegies in competition with a 
poetaster, and who is to be consoled by paying a visit to a sleek follower’jot 
Epicurus! P. finds in the little poem mainly irony addressed to Tibullus, who had 
candidly criticized his Satires and was ostensibly a Stoic, but one who ‘hadj all the 
advantages of Epicurean prosperity. And this austere friend will'come andicall him, 
Horace, the little pig in the sty of Epicurus. The Albius addressed here and in 
Ode 33 is identified with Tibullus. 
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Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1918. 

Oct. 5. F. Fiigner, Des Titus Livius Rémische Geschichte seit Griindung der i 
Stadt. Im Auszuge hrsg. von F. F. (R. Berndt). In his notice of some volumes of 
this school book the reviewer gives a full account of the Aiifsheft (dritte verbesserte ae 
Auflage, bearb. von A. Rosenberg, pp. 140), which will be useful to all students of 
Livy. R. has a thorough knowledge of recent work on the subject and has rewritten 
much of the book, including the introduction to the first Decade, the chapters on 
Livy’s sources, and on the historical importance of the Second Punic War. ae 

Oct. 12. J, Sitzler, Ein dsthetischery Kommentar 2u Homers Odyssee. Dritte verb. — 
Aufl. (Ziehen). The changes in the new edition are not very important. W. Bannier 
contributes to this number a paper Zu griechischen Inschriften. a 

Oct. ‘19. J. Steinthal, De interpolationibus Plautinis (Klotz). The reviewer 
discusses the value of the linguistic tests which, with the help of the Thesaurus, the 
author applies to suspected passages. Publications of Princeton University. Archaeo- . 
logical expedition to Syria. Division II.: Ancient Architecture in Syria, by 
H.C. Butler. Division III.: Greek and Latin Inscriptions in Syria, by E. Littmann — 
and D. Magie (Hiller v. Gaertringen). The reviewer sketches the contents. ~ 
E. Herdi, Die Herstellung und Verwertung von Kése im griechisch-rémischen Altertum — 
(Keller). Elaborate and thorough. A. Klamp contributes to this number a paper — 
on the text of Tacitus, Dialogus, 6,9 sqq. He proposes to read quam quae dim sevantuy — 
for quamquam alia diu serantur. a 

Oct. 26. R. Herkenrath, Die Handlung in Sophokles’ Philoktet und ihr Biihnengott 
Hevakles (Bucherer). Deepens our understanding of the play. G. A. Harrer, — 
Consules suffecti in the years 98 to 101 (Liebenam), The reviewer gives a summary — 
of the literature on the subject. E. M. Pridik, Inventar-Katalog der Stempel auf 
Henkeln und Hélsen von Amphoren und auf Ztegeln. Eremitagesammlung. With — 
illustrations (F. Hiller v. Gaertringen). This book, which is written in Russian, is 
highly praised. A. Kurfess contributes a paper on the text of Cic, De Imp. Pomp. 
§ 18, § 24, and § 57. ~ 

Nov. 2. G. Korte, Géttingey Bronzen. With illustrations (Pagenstecher). of 
some value for tracing the influence of Etruria on Rome. W., Soltau contributes an 
article on the Scriptores Historiae Augustae. . 

Nov.g. V. Gardthausen, Die griechischen Handzetchen CW elena Supple: 
ments Gardthausen’s Griech. Pol. 

Nov. 16. M. Schuster, Zur Deutung des Arviusepigramms (Helm). The point ofa 
the epigram (Catullus 84) is that Arrius tries to speak in an old-fashioned way, but — 
does it badly. A, Engelbrecht, Zur Sprache des Hilarius Pictaviensis und seiner Zeit. 
genossen (Tolkiehn). The writer has a thorough knowledge of patristic literature. 
E. Miiller-Graupa contributes to this and the two following numbers an interesting 
study of certain uses of the Infinitive, especially in German and Latin, entitled Der — 
Infinitivus ‘ Primitivus.’ The main point of the paper is well expressed in the words | 
of Wagner (Quaest. Verg. 1V. 642): ‘Antiquis temporibus verbo nondum pete 
tempora modosque digesto solo utebantur infinitivo; quae ratio loquendi ut est 
balbutientis infantiae, ita hodieque invenitur apud populos quosdam rudes et 
barbaros ; retenta interdum illa quidem etiam a cultioribus populis.’ 

Nov. 23. Th. Langenmaier, Lexikon zur alten Geographse des stidostlichen Aquatoriolas 
afrika (Philipp). Based on the writer’s dissertation ‘Alte Kenntnis und Kartographie — 
der zentralafrikanischen Seenregion.’ IX. Bericht der Rémisch-germanischen Kom- — 
mission, 1916 (Anthes). a 


Classical Weekly (New York). 1918. 


Nov. 18. Cagnat and Chapot, Manwel d’ Archéologie Romaine. Tome Premier ; 
(D. M. Robinson), ‘There is no good handbook covering the whole field of Roman — 
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archaeology as this publication will cover it. Percy Gardner, A History of Ancient 
Coinage 700-300 B.c, (D. M. Robinson). ‘One of the most important books which 
have appeared in recent years in the field of classical archaeology.’ 

’ Dec. 2. In this and two following numbers C. K. reviews briefly some recent 
additions to the Loeb Library. ; 

Dec. 16. R.C. Flickinger, The Greek Theatey and its Dvama (D. M. Robinson), 
‘One of the most scholarly books in recent years on a classical subject.... It is 
neither literary nor strictly archaeological, but rather deals with dramatic technique 
and with the technical background and environment of the Greek drama.’ 

191g. Jan. 6. C. K. contributes to this and the next number a paper on 
Ivvigation among the Greeks and the Romans. He points out that books of reference 
give little or no help on the subject. ‘It seems worth while, therefore, to group 
passages I have found in ordinary reading in which reference is made by Greek or 
Latin writers to irrigation, and to combine with these a few additional passages, 
from Colwmella and the Digest, supplied by Pauly-Wissowa.’ 

Jan. 20, Faustus Andrelinus and Joannes Avrnolletus, The Eclogues of, ed. with 
Introduction and Notes by W. P. Mustard (D. P. Lockwood). ‘He gives us a 
compact and documented biography of each author, a sound text, and an exhaustive 
citation of literary parallels, particularly passages borrowed from the ancient authors.’ 
J. F. D’Alton, Horace and his Age, a study in historical background (W. B. McDaniel). 
* This work meets the needs of the ordinary reader of Horace better than any other 
single volume known to the reviewer.’ 


Rassegna Italiana, I.1. 1918. 


N. Festa, in a treatise on the publication of Thucydides’ History, discusses the 
discrepancies among the notes of the scholiasts referring to the divisions into books, 
as well as the variations of numbers and letters used for numeration. Wilamowitz, 
Conradt, and Hude, viewing the question from another point of view, were concerned 
with indications in the Cod. Vat. F. discusses the internal evidence of the History 
itself. Diodorus speaks of nine books, and it is suggested that the earlier and more 
frequent division into eight may have been changed in order to bring the number up 
to that of the volumes of Herodotus, which would have been beside it in collections. 
But the question of greater importance is: How did the author himself divide his 
material? Marcellinus and the scholiasts speak of thirteen books. The formula 
used as signature occurs twelve times (the Introduction not being ‘signed’). Each 
book contained one year of the war, except 8 and 6, which cover two years each, and 
F. supposes the author published them ‘seriatim’ as he wrote them. For con- 
venience, and to equalise approximately the length of the books, they were 
successively regrouped into eight and nine volumes. His explanation of some of the 
apparent contradictions is that Thucydides, as he published the sections, received 
criticisms and suggestions which made him revise and expand certain passages in 
previous books (e.g. contrast the expulsion of the Peisistratids in VI. 54-59 with 
I, 20, 21 ; also cf. the justification of his chronological methods in V. 20 with II, 1). 


i. 2x. “1918. 


G. Pasquali maintains that the Chavactevs of Theophrastus were not written for 
the general public, being, according to classical standards, unfinished in form. The 
frequent occurrence of the hiatus, the lack of elegance in structure and the tiresome 
repetition of formulae have led to the supposition that they wete to be used in 
rhetorical courses, that they were a collection of material for comic actors, or that 
they were ‘illustrations’ to be used in connexion with the author’s systematic ethical 
instruction, or incorporated in a large work. P.’s suggestion is that, like his master 
Aristotle, Theophrastus was wont to use lecture-notes, left in the rough, but: 
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elaborated here and there, SuBAta dvexdora to be withheld from circulation as long as — 
they were useful in attracting the more lucrative pupil. His reputation for wit 
would attract a larger audience who would find amusement, while the more serious Be 
student of ethics would find teaching. This P. thinks may account for the apparen a 
repetition of similar characters—versions perhaps revised and remodelled to fitthem 
for use in various lectures on ethical subjects. (Lo be continued.) ie. 

Revue de Philologie. XLII. 2. 1918: 4 

L. Havet, Proprius, Terme vituel. In Plaut. Capt. 862 and elsewhere it means — 
that the victim has been fed up to the very moment of sacrifice, and is in prime — 
condition and fit to"be offered to the gods. F. Cumont, Ecrits Hermétiques : IT. Le 
médecin Thessalus et les plantes astrales @Hermes Trismégiste. M. Badolle, La date 
davéenement de Ptolémée IV. Philopator. The evidence of the papyri shows that — 
Philopator probably came to the throne in September, 221. G. Mathieu, Tsocvate et 
Thucydide. Reviews: Washington University Studies V. ed. F. W. Shipley. Revue i 
des revues et publications d’Académies relatives a l’antiquité classique. These “4 


abstracts are carried to the end of 1917. 


Rivista di Filologia e di Istruzione Classica. XLVI. 4. Oct., 1918. 

Luigi Pareti, More about the Taurini ix the Time of Hannibal. Recapitulates and | 
defends against the strictures of De Sanctis his contention that Hannibal entered 
Italy by the Little St. Bernard [see C.Q. VI. (1912), p. 212]. Livy (XXI. 38. 6 sqq.) 
was misled through not knowing the wider significance of Tauwrini, which included _ 
the Salassi and the Lepontii. The capital of these Taurini (Tauvasia in Appian), — 
which Hannibal attacked, was not on the site of Turin or in its neighbourhood. | 
The article discusses also the etymology of Taurini and of Poeninus, Remigio 
Sabbadini, The Vergilian Codex F. This illustrated MS. (No. 3225 in the Vatican - 
Library) now contains only 75 leaves out of an original 420 or so, but it is more 
free from interpolations than any other codex of Vergil. The script belongs to the 
fourth or the fifth century. Many peculiarities of spelling indicate a Spanish origin. i 
Umberto Moricca, The Tragedies of Seneca (another instalment; to be continued). — 
Claims for Seneca a large measure of originality in the construction and development 
of his plots and in character-drawing. ‘he thesis is supported by a detailed com- 
parison with the Greek models, and is further illustrated by means of modern > 
literature, e.g. Racine’s Andvomaque. Seneca’s characters have more variety than | 
those of Greek tragedy, and in the new touches which he introduces he shows a 
profound and sympathetic knowledge of the human heart. Reviews: G. De 
Sanctis, Storia dei Romant, Vol. III. (U. Pedroli). The work of De Sanctis need not 
with its rivals in other countries. It is thoroughly up to date, and 
shows great sanity and penetration in its criticism of authorities. The author is to 
be congratulated on having refrained from all reference to the Great War. It would — 
have been all too easy to bring together what seem to be striking parallelis ns 
between the past and the present—‘ easy indeed, but misleading, and, above all, ill 
befitting the seriousness of scientific work.’ Louise E. Matthaei, Studies im Gree 
Tragedy (G. Fraccaroli). This book ‘ penetrates into the heart and substance of the 
texts. It is full of fine analysis and suggestive criticism, and is a delight to rea Me 
It does more than ‘many sacks of tiresome erudition’ to make Aeschylus : 
Euripides known to us. If there is anything to which one may take exception 
that in her criticism of Euripides the author seems occasionally, like Euripi 
himself, to over-emphasize the rational, as opposed to the emotional, element. 
editor mentions, with a regret which will be fully shared by English and Ameri 
scholars, that the learned writer of this review has lost his life in a street accident 
An obituary notice will appear in the next number. | . a 
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ENNIVS AND THE PUNIC WARS. 


Since the days of Merula it has been regularly assumed by editors and 
critics of Ennius that, despite the express statement of Cicero to the contrary, 
the Annales did contain some narrative of the events of the fivst Punic War. 
Familiar as the passage in the Brutus is, it must be quoted once again: “*Tamen 
illius quem uatibus et Faunis annumerat Ennius Bellum Punicum quasi 
Myronis opus delectat. Sit Ennius sane, ut est certe, perfectior: qui, si 
illum, ut simulat, contemneret, on ommnia bella persequens, primum ulud Punicum, 
acerrimum bellum, reliquisset.” 

Is there any valid reason for refusing to accept this statement, strong and 
explicit as it is, at its face value? It is inconceivable that Cicero would have 
made it, knowing it to be untrue. To his generation the Ammnales was no 
remote or unfamiliar poem: on the contrary, it was immensely popular—was, 
in fact, one of the best known works in the whole range of Latin literature. 
Any statement made concerning it could be immediately and authoritatively 
tested, for almost contemporary texts were extant until a date much later than 
Cicero’s. Materials for correction or confutation were, therefore, easy of 
access; yet no suggestion of contradiction has reached us from ancient sources. 
We cannot in common honesty brush Cicero’s evidence contemptuously aside 
as do Lucian Mueller! and Vahlen,? we cannot distort it by a misinterpreta- 
tion with Skutsch? or a mistranslation with Valmaggi,* we cannot leave it 
altogether undiscussed with Lenchantin de Gubernatis.® Until we have 
definite proof of its falsity, we must believe that it is true. And that proof 
we most certainly have not. Probabilities are, indeed, all the other way. In 
the case of single lines and detached fragments, it is almost impossible to 


attain to anything like certainty: but an unprejudiced examination of the 


fragments themselves will show that we are absolutely unjustified in supposing 
that any one of them necessarily formed part of a narrative of the first Punic 


1 Q, Ennius, Eine Einleitung in das Studium der 3 In Pauly-Wissowa, s.u. Ennius (col. 2607). 
vimischen Poesie, p. 168. 4 Q, Ennio, 1. Frammenti degli Annali, p. 61. 

® Ennianae Poesis Reliquiae, p. clxxix. 5 Ennio, Saggio Critico. 
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War. One of those generally included in this supposititious narrative must, it 
is true, have some connexion with that war: one other refers to the second 
Punic War. But of the others it may be said that they apply to certain 
events in the war with Pyrrhus with at least as great appropriateness as 4 
to anything in the first Punic War. 

I would suggest, then, that the war with Pyrrhus was treated on a scale 
so elaborate that it occupied part of the seventh book (where the first Punic 
War is generally placed) as well as the whole of the sixth. The earlier portion 
of the war, introduced by the famous exordium and by some notice of the 
antecedents of Pyrrhus, was the subject of Book VI. It is noteworthy that 
none of our fragments need refer to anything later than the battle of Asculum. 
Book VII. contained the Sicilian episode and the conclusion of the war, and 
opened with the Primordia Carthagins. Such a digression at such a point 
would be even more in place than as a prelude to the first Punic War, as it 
was during Pyrrhus’ operations in Sicily that the train was laid. Ennius had 


the strongest of motives, both personal and artistic, for dwelling on the war | | 


with Pyrrhus while altogether omitting the longer and more important first — 
Punic War. Nor need there be any difficulty in supposing that the narrative 
of a single war was carried on into a second book. The second Punic War is 
universally allowed two whole books; and in any case the divisions appear 
somewhat arbitrary, and are arguably not the work of Ennius himself, but of i} 
the grammarian Vargunteius. 

It remains to examine the fragments themselves :* 

1. Appius indixit Karthaginiensibus bellum. 


Quoted (without exact reference or author’s name) by Cicero. Referred to the 
outbreak of war. 3 


2. Mulserat huc nauem conpulsam fluctibus pontus. 
Quoted (from Book VII.) by Priscian. 


3. Et melior nauis quam quae stlataria portat. 
Quoted (without exact reference) by scholiast (ad Iuu. VII. 134). Referred 
(with [2]) to the wrecked Carthaginian galley. : 
4... . tonsas ante tenentes 
Parerent, obseruarent, portisculus signum 
Cum dare coepisset. 
Quoted (from Book VIII.) by Nonius. 


(5. Poste recumbite, uestraque pectora pellite tonsis. 
16. Pone petunt; exim referunt ad pectora tonsas. 
Pp Pp 


Quoted (from Book VII.) by Festus. Referred (with [4]) to the preliminary 
drill of the Roman sailors (260 B.C.). 2 


1 I give, following the text and arrangement Punic War by Mueller and Valmaggi as well as B 
of Vahlen, those which are referred to the first by Vahlen himself, ‘ 
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7. Denique ui magna quadrupes eques atque elephanti 
Proiciunt sese. .. . 


Quoted (from Book VII.) by Gellius and others. Referred to the defeat of 
Regulus by the Carthaginians under Xanthippus. 


8. Alter nare cupit; alter pugnare paratust. 


Quoted (from Book VII.) by Festus. Referred to the sea power of Carthage 
and land power of Rome (Mueller), or to the battle of Ecnomus (Valmaggi), or 
left uncertain (Vahlen). 


The first of these fragments plainly refers to the outbreak of the first 
Punic War. But need it be anything more than a ‘time note,’ a means of 
dating some other event (with postquam at the end of the line before)? Or 
possibly it may belong to the scripsere alii rem passage. . On this assumption it 
would be, in effect, a parody of Naevius, perhaps an hexameter version of one 
of his own Saturnians, introduced as a specimen of the narrative style that 
Ennius affected to despise. The gist of the passage would be ‘others have 
told the tale—and this is how they did it.’ The line would find an appro- 
priate place at the end of the Primordia Carthaginis, to account for the omission 
of the most momentous event in Carthaginian history, the natural climax of 
the résumé already given. 

Fragments 2 and 3 I would place together, as describing the effects of the 
storm that overtook Pyrrhus on his voyage to Italy and the excellence of his 
own ship which enabled him to weather it for a time: cf. Plutarch, Life of 
Pyrrhus, Ch. XV.: wai pécov éxwv tov "louor, dpmaterar Bopéa dvéum mdp’ 
@pav éxpayévrt. Kai Bvacbels adtos pev aperh Kar TpoOupia vavTév Kat 
KuBepyntay eEavedepe kal mpocaviyye Th yh ToduTdves Kal TapaBdros, Tod 
d€ ddXov oTddov cuyyvbévros Kal Toy vedv cxedacbecayv, ai bev atroodpaneicat 
Ths “Iradias eEew@oOnoar eis 76 AtBunov Kab Suxeduxdv mérayos, tas Se vTep- 
Barety wn Suvnfeicas dxpay "lavrvyiav wE te KateddwBave Kal TON) Kal 
Kare) Odhacca Taiovea pds Ywpia Svcopua Kal Tuddra Tdoas StébOerpe Av 
THS Bacihixhs. Attn oe werayiov pev Ere dvtos Tod Kbpatos, jutvero Ka) 
Ovédhevye peyéOer Kal poun Tas ériBords Ths Oaddoons. 

The comparison in No. 3 would gain in point and aptness, as we could 
refer it to the other ships which carried the impedimenta and animals. Its 
meaning would be that the king’s ship was the best in the whole fleet. 

No, 4 plainly belongs to the second Punic War. It is quoted from 
Book VIII., and nothing is gained by refusing to accept the number. The 
reference, no doubt, is to the ‘sham fights’ described by Livy: “ Hunc 
ordinem laboris quietisque quoad Carthagine morati sunt, seruauerunt. 


1 This involves a change in the number of the notoriously easy of confusion. 
book to which (z) belongs. But numerals are 
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Remigium classicique milites tranquillo in altum euecti agilitatem nauium 
simulacris nauvalis pugnae experiebantur * (XXVI. 53). 

Nos. 5 and 6 have been with common consent referred to the famous drill 
of 260 B.c., elaborately described by Polybius. But that was not the only 
occasion on which sailors were drilled: nor is there any hint of the special 
feature of that drill—namely, that it was carried out on land. Ennius’ 
language would apply equally well to drill on the water : it might conceivably 
refer to an actual order and its carrying out, if the crews were badly trained 
or unwilling. We are, then, probably concerned with the ‘pressed men’ of 
Pyrrhus, either when they were first enrolled, when they must have been 
drilled, or during the encounter which he had with the Carthaginian fleet 
on his return voyage to Italy. We know that his unwilling recruits were 
specifically intended for rowers: 

Ebruyia dé ab pon TOV TapovTav émarpopevos nar Sidxav Tas extridas ep’ 
ais am’ apxis émdevoe mpoTns Se AuBuns épiéwevos Kal vavs éyov moAdas 
Trnpopatar émvdeets, Hyerpev épéras, OU eTLELKasS evTuyydvav Tails Todeow, 
arr Seowotikas Kal mpos opyyy Bratopevos Kal Kordfov. . « - (Life, 
Ch. XXIII.). 

If the lines refer to an actual order, it would most naturally be given at the 
moment when he had decided to concentrate his efforts on getting through to 
Italy, as he ultimately did2 To the same moment the last fragment (No. 8) 
may well belong. Its meaning has been much disputed; but it can be under- 
stood, quite simply and literally, to mean ‘one side [Pyrrhus] is eager to 
advance upon its way, the other [Carthage] is ready for the fight.’ 

Our one remaining fragment can be referred to a retreat, even a disorderly 
retreat, as well as to an advance ; and the most striking event of the battle of 
Beneventum was the panic inspired among 7a Onpia of Pyrrhus by the 
Roman fire: 

. kal cupBareov éx mpodndov, TO pev éeTpeato THY morepiov, eoTe & 
 Bracbels ind Tov Onplov Ka) cvotarels TMpods TO oTpaTomedov Tous puvhaKas 
exdrer cuxvors epeotatas TO ydpakt peTa TOV Srrov Kat axphras. ot 5é 
érupavévtes Ex TOMMY OXUPAY nal ta Onpia Bdddovtes Hvayxacay amoatpeped Pat 
kal puyh XopovrvTa Sud TOY CUPL pPaXOV OTiT@ Tapaxny arepya- 
cacbat Kai cbyxvow. ... (Life, Ch. XXV.). 

However, whether these individual ascriptions be right or wrong, it is 
surely unreasonable to maintain that the first Punic War contains the only 
events to which the lines in question can refer. And once that is admitted, — 
there is no longer the slightest justification for refusing to take the word 4 


of Cicero. 
ETHEL MARY STEUART. 
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1 This possibility Vahlen admits (though the 2 Life, Ch, XXIV. ‘i 
other editors do not), and quotes this and the 3 *Nare’ meaning simply to move through or 
similar passage in XXXV. 26 (referring tothe war Over the water. 
with Antiochus). 


ENNIVS AND THE PUNIC WARS | Reel? 


NotE.—War conditions made it impossible for me to see Norden’s 
Ennius und Vergilius until after my own conclusions on the probable contents 
of Book VII. were fully formed. I rejoice to find that he too maintains, in 
the warmest possible language, that Cicero’s statement must be believed. 
‘in unzweideutigeres Zeugnis,” he says, ‘‘ daftir dass Ennius jenen Krieg (the 
first Punic War) absichtlich iiberging (relinquere bedeutet etwas absichtlich 
unbeachtet lassen) lisst sicht, so sollte man glauben, nicht wohl vorstellen. 
Der Zeuge ist der denkbar beste”’ (op. cit. p. 63). 

He, too, makes ‘ Appius indixit,’ etc., a mere date; and, though referring 
Fragments 2-6 and 8 to the drill of 260 B.c., he supposes the description of it 
formed part of the Primordia Carthaginis. His main theory seems to be that 
Book VII. contained the events of 235 B.c. and later. 


SOME GLOSSES IN THE TEXT OF SOPHOCLES. 


In attempting to determine the text of Sophocles in the places presently 
to be discussed, it is not my purpose to put forward a series of novelties which, 
though more or less plausible, are essentially incapable of proof. I seek rather 
to plead for the reception of certain ascertained but neglected variants, and to 
establish their claims by a survey of the relevant evidence. After a somewhat 
prolonged study of the data, I am convinced that the chief hope of progress— 
apart from the discovery of fresh material—lies in a more methodical use of 
the ancient scholia and lexicographers. Although their value has long been 
acknowledged, they have been employed unintelligently or at haphazard, 
largely because the character of their information and its sources have been 
imperfectly understood. One of the chief aids which they afford is in passages 
where the genuine reading has been displaced by an explanatory gloss. This 
is a possibility which critics have always recognized, but, while ready enough 
to suggest that the word selected for expulsion is a gloss on some other, they 
frequently fail to demonstrate that it is used as a gloss at all. Leaving such 
guess-work aside, we shall still find various grades of probability. It should 
be a minimum requirement that the word removed from the text is, either 
itself or as one of a class, a well-attested gloss of the proposed substitute. Thus 
in El. 800, where LA with most other MSS. have xcatagiws, but four of the 
vecentiores car’ d€iay, I think that Bothe and Monk were right in preferring 
xataév dv. Jebb objects that the change is improbable. Surely not, when it 
is observed that the adverbial use of the neut. acc. plur. is regularly glossed by 
the form in -ws. So El. 164 axdpata] dcapdtws. At. 196 atapRyntal av 
atapSintas. Ant. 527 pirdderda] diradérpas. O.C. 319 hardpa 8é avti Tod 
gaspas. In Ant. 446 it is perverse to prefer cuvtéuws to cvvTowa merely 
because the former is supported by L and the latter by A, especially when Lb 
gives the tell-tale reading cvvtowa with cvytouws superscript. But we shall 
have still greater confidence in the result if we can show that one of two variants 
recorded in the apparatus is the habitual equivalent of the other. In such a 
case probability comes as near to certainty as the contingent nature of the 
problem admits. I hope presently to bring forward some such instances, but 
before doing so I wish to show the injury done by glosses in cases where the 
evidence of their intrusion is, I think, unimpeachable. 

In O.C. 1068 sqq. our MSS. give raéca § opparat nat’ ap|runtipia dddapa 


morov | ¢uBacrs. But Hesych.I. p.153 has auructipia: ta bddapa. LohowdHs — ) 
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Oidirod: év KoXwv, obviously in reference to this passage. Moreover, metre 
shows that 1069 is seriously corrupted, since the antistrophic line é@ oiwac 
Tov éypeuadyav—a choriambic (polyschematist) dimeter—does not correspond 
with dddrapa rodrwv, while indicating that aprvetnpt(a) with the last letter 
lengthened or elided answers to év6@’ oiuac tov. Hence it is generally recog- 
nized that dddapa 7odwv must go, and that either there is a hiatus after kara 
at the end of 1068 or else xatd has taken the place of an iambic word with 
synaphea. Jebb adopts Schneidewin’s «a@eio’ (as an easier change than 
Hermann’s yad6o’) with Wecklein’s aurverypia cropiwv. But the consequent 
attempt to show that durverjpia can be interpreted ‘reins’ is difficult to 
accept ; for the schol. min. on Aesch. Theb. 448, on which reliance is placed, 
states no more than that durucrfpes was applied to the straps which fasten 
the horse’s bridle round his head. That is reasonable enough. Although in 
the passage of Aeschylus—imzrous 8 év aprructijpow éuBpimwpévas—as in Quint. 
4. 511, to which also appeal is made, the words Gumvuxtnp and aumvé, as 
suggesting trappings in general, might loosely be equated with yaduves, all the 
authorities concur in stating that the strict meaning is frontlet or head-prece. 
But to drop or loosen the frontlets in order to accelerate the speed is hardly a 
credible proceeding. The true reading is probably beyond recovery, and the 
passage is quoted to show how much mischief a gloss may cause. It may, 
however, be suggested that a tolerable meaning is obtainable with the least 
possible alteration by reading xara | ayrurype <dvtimddwv> to be rendered 
‘all the mounted men are moving against the frontlets of the foe.’ For xara 
then compare Xen. Cyr. VI. 3. 12 im7eis mpoehatyovet Kar’ AVTOVS Mas. 

The detection of a gloss will remove a notorious crux in O.T. 476 pote 
yap im’ ayplav | Drav avd 7’ dvtpa Kat | metpatos 6 tadpos. The first hand of 
L wrote metpatos 6 tapos, which is corrected to métpas as Tadpos, the reading 
of A and the majority of the MSS. Lb and a few others have wretpaios @S 
Tadpos, two érpais ws Tavdpos (these readings deserve notice as representing 
the intermediate stages of the corruption). The faulty metre of the vulgate 
was patched up by Dorville, who supposed that ws was a gloss on dre, with 
métpas ate Tavpos, and Martin’s well-known aétpas icotavpos was adopted by 
Jebb, Kennedy, and Tyrrell. I contend that the whole of the trouble was 
_ caused by the writing of ws above the article as an explanatory gloss to indicate 
the presence of a metaphor. I have given examples of this intrusion in the 
note on Soph. fr. 279 tpaxds xeda@vns Képxvos eEaviorarar. Similar instances 
of Xelares 7 @s will be found in the Sophoclean scholia in Trach. 14, 1259, and 
Phil. 727, and deserve careful attention. Now it appears from his Appendix 
that Jebb would have defended vetpaios 6 Tadpos but for two objections. The 
less serious of these, that werpazos cannot be used as a local adverb (= ‘ among 
the rocks’), is removed by Soph. fr. 581. 3 (usually assigned to Aeschylus) 
Opacdy tretpatov Spyw ev mavtevxig. The second is the supposed harshness of 
the substitution of a metaphor for a simile. But the refusal to recognize this 
as a thoroughly idiomatic type-is the outcome of the same tendency which 
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furthered the interpolation of as. Cf. e.g. fr. 800 Avdia AiBos cidnpov THrAOGEr . 
mpoonydyov, where Jebb consistently required the addition of #s. Anyone who ; 
feels a doubt as to the range of the idiom should consult the full collections of 


Professor P. Shorey in Class. Phil..1V. 433 and of Blaydes on Ar. Lys. 694. % 


In the present connexion it is important to remember that it is especially 


frequent in allusions to beast-fables: Cratin. fr. 52 of S& mummdfovor Tepi- 


tpéxovtes, 6 8° dbvos verat. Theogn. 347 ey dé xtwy érépnaoa xapadpny,} 
NEeLpappw ToTape Tdvr’ amocecdpevos. An objection may be raised in regard to | 
the presence of the article. The difference, I suppose, is this. When present, — 
it marks an express reference to a known fable. Otherwise, the substance of 
the fable is re-stated as not necessarily familiar. a 

In El. 947 L gives dxove 8% vuv 7 BeBovrevpar Toelv, where A, supported — 
by a considerable majority of the other MSS., has teAet in place of woe. In 4 
the margin, but in a later hand, L has the variant yp. reAetv. Tedeiv remained 
the vulgate until Dindorf substituted qovety in his edition of 1860. He has oa 
been followed by the majority of subsequent editors for no other reason that I ~ 
can discover than blind deference to the authority of L. No one appears to — 
have raised the question why one of the alternatives was substituted for the — 
other. Yet the answer is not far to seek. srovety was a gloss introduced for — 
the purpose of explaining that teXeiv means ‘to carry into effect.’ See Hesych. ~ 
IV. p. 140 TeA@pev : rotamer, which is referred to Hom. 8 776 avdoravtes — 
Tedéwpev pdOov (‘accomplish the plan’). Phot. redeZ> émeredc?, wove?. Still a 
more cogent is O.C. 13, where the dvop@#Tns has written 7o above the first d 
syllable of redeiv, but whether as gloss or variant it is impossible to say. 1 3 
cannot think that anyone who considers these facts will advocate the retention — 
of woeiv. But the consequences are more important than the establishment of q 
this particular reading. If A has preserved the genuine tradition which L has 
lost, how can we refuse in other cases to judge its evidence upon the merits? — 
Indeed, the question is no longer open, now that the papyri have shown that a 
even the inferior MSS. occasionally preserve an old variant, as is the case in 2 
O.T. 827. We may, therefore, hesitate to conclude that such remarkable — 
readings as mpovooupévm of M Ven in O.T. 685 and év xepoiv of M in O.T. 1031, _ 
both of which anticipate modern conjectures, are actually due to Byzantina 
interpolation. 4 : 

Inve 87 sq. our MSS., supported by Stob. flor. 108.54, have Néy yap Kab 
ra Siadop’ ei tixor | Kat’ dpOov éEeAOovra mav7’ dv edtvyeiv, while Suid. Zonar. ; 
vv. Svcdopa differ in offering é€sovra for é€eAPovra, and agree with some of our 
scholia in explaining it by mpoiévra. I believe no one has found anything to 4 
say in favour of é€tdvta. Jebb, like Dindorf before him, calls it “a mere error.’ » 
Blaydes says it is a frequent error of the copyists, which is a cryptic utterance. "i 
Facts point to another story. Hesych. II. p. 126 explains é&twevar by éFerOeiv, — 
agreeing with schol. H % 531, and correspondingly t@pev by éAOwper, tov by ‘a 
€.Oév. Apollon. lex. Hom. v.iov drops a hint of the grammarians’ purpose by y 
his glosses ropevdyevos 3) cv TENLK OS ECwv. eel TATA peToX? dEVTOVOS Els a 
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ev Miyouod eoTw cuYTErALKH, Quoting Hom. + ve Actually they held 
that its accent showed iév to be a second aorist participle: Cramer Anecd. Ox. 
I. 211, 20. Hence, whenever the context pointed to a complete action, as in, 
Ant. 742, they glossed it with éXOev, but, if the action was continuing, as 
in O.T. 324, with épxdpevos. See also schol. rec. Aesch. Pers. 248 tovtwv 
\ rendered as é7edOdvtwr, ib. 646 idvt’ aivécate by aivécar’ édOeiv (schol. M: 
@Obvra schol. rec.). Is there any longer a doubt as to the origin of é&eNovra? 

Ant. 223 dvak, ép@ pev ovx rws TaxXous bro | Sdomvous ixdva is quoted by 
Arist. rhet. 3. 14. 14150 20 with crrovdis for réxous. The editors are not of one 
mind; for Aristotle commands more respect than Suidas. Jebb argues that, 
since téxous is free from objection, it should not be displaced, in view of the 
likelihood that Aristotle quoted from memory. We must answer that taxyous 
is suspect for the very reason that it is convertible with otovens. Hom. 
O 402 orevoopat] taxvv schol. B. That this was the ordinary gloss appears 
from Aristonicus on A 232 % SerAf Ste TO orrevdovTas ovy olov TaXvvovTas adn’ 
évepyobvtas Kab kaxoTrabodvtas. B 99 omovey is interpreted by schol. BL poyis: 
Syro? 58 4 AdEvs Kal Tayxéws, quoting Hom. O 209 orovdy viv avaPaue. Hesych. 
IV. p. 68 calls this the ordinary sense of omovdy (4) cuvyiOns nptv om0von), 
quoting the same passage, which he glosses by peta TaxXovs. Schol. A: éte 
omrovon déyet ody olov év TaXEL GANA woyes kat Suoxep@s. That is the case in 
favour of Aristotle. 

O.T. 276 darep w’ dpaiov éraBes Hd’ avak épo is quoted in part by Eustath. 
p. 1809, 14 with efes in place of é\aBes. Jebb’s note (after Blaydes) is mis- 
leading: ‘ the paraphrase of Eustath. Oaomep pe clres Sid THs apas is substantially 
right.’ But, if he had verified the reference, he must have noticed that 
Eustathius, before giving his paraphrase introduced by #ryouv, quotes warep im 
dpatov eles as the actual words of Sophocles. Dindorf ascribes the variant to 
a defect of memory ; but that is not Eustathius’ way.! It is possible of course 
that Eustathius or his source, finding ¢AaPes in the document to be repro- 
duced, wrote down efAes owing to some casual perversity. But then it is also 
possible that the copyist of the archetype of our MSS., finding éxaBes written 
above <fes, adopted what he took to be a correction instead of adhering to the 
text of his exemplar. Which is the more probable alternative may be inferred 
from the following glosses of Suidas: etAev* ZraBev, aipjcouars Appouas, 
fieor: KataddBwot, and of Hesychius: aipjaacbar* raBeiv, édeiv* raPeiv, 
Exév: raBdv, etreto: edaBev. In Eur. Hipp. 657 npéOnv was restored in 
place of etpéOnv by the Dutch critic Pierson on the strength of the scholiast’s 
érxjpOnv. These facts lend some support to Paley’s dpxiots aipoupevous in 
Aesch. Eum. 486. For the reasons given I think that Eustathius was right, 
and that the tradition of our MSS. has been corrupted. 


1 This is not to say that there are no such by Jebb in Antig, p. 250 is justifiable. 
loose quotations embedded in the text of Eusta- 2 NaBeiv Spxas is just as good Greek as éXetr : 
thius. Each case must be judged on its own cf, Hdt. 3. 74. 0.C. 284 is too doubtful to be put 
merits and no such general inference as is drawn into the scale. 
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Here I must claim to digress in order to say a few words on the evidence 
of Eustathius in general. Much misunderstanding has arisen from treating 
him as an independent critic who controlled his material by the exercise of a 
free judgement. It should be clearly understood that the chief instruments 
which he employed were scissors and paste. To hold otherwise is to mis- 
conceive the character of his work, and seriously to impair the value of his 
testimony. His copious references to documents of the classical era do not 
imply that he had access to originals which we have lost. For that part of his 
text which is of value to us he was the unintelligent copyist of his technical 
authorities, the last repository of grammatical learning which had been put into 
circulation more than 1,000 years before his date. Ignoring this, Jebb! has 
drawn from his citation of Antig. 1167, which is lost in our MSS., the extra- 
ordinary inference that a class of MSS. containing the verse was still extant in 
the twelfth century. Equally baseless is Dindorf’s suggestion, that Eustathius 
copied the line from Athenaeus who twice quotes it, and that the axpi8A 
avtiypagha to whose authority he appeals were MSS. not of Sophocles but of 
Athenaeus. Eustathius, it is true, often reproduces extracts from Athenaeus, 
but the context proves that he has not done so here. Athenaeus says nothing at 
all about the critical question, but his quotations form part of a series designed 
to show that as an advocate of hedonism Epicurus did not stand alone. 
Eustathius, on the other hand, contrasts the serviceable addition of a line in 
the correct copies of Sophocles with the interpolation by Zenodotus of Hom. 
N 731. The only legitimate inference is that Eustathius extracted his material 
from the collection of Apion and Herodorus which is established as being one 
of his chief-sources.? 

The recognition of Eustathius’ authority is essential to the restoration of 
At. 966 euol mwixpds réOvnxev %} Keivors yduedts. No parallel has been produced 
to justify the supposed equivalence of # to waddov 4; for it is idle to quote 
passages like Bovdop’ éyar Nadv odov eupevar 4 drrodéoOa, where the idea of 
preference is implicit in the verb (Kuehner-Gerth II. p. 304). There is, how- 
ever, good reason to believe that the grammatical tradition supported not # 
but 7. Eustathius, p. 1521. 35,4 explaining the epithet ayxiGeot as applied to 
the Phaeacians in Hom. E 35, mentions the interpretation Sua 7d ¢idd£evov kal 
THY AovTnY apernv, and refers to » 206 éret ogicw éyyibev cipér, | @oTrEp 
Kvkrorés te xal aypia boda yoydvtwv. Ina note on that passage (p. 1577. 24) 
he explains that the resemblance of the Phaeacians to the gods in point of 
righteousness is parallel to the resemblance between Cyclopes and Giants xara 
acixiay, just as the relation between Socrates and Plato might be compared to 


1 Ant, p. lii ; text edition p. xxi. 

2 280 Bs 537 C. 

° The reference to Znvddoros 6 Maddérys is 
decisive: see Cohn in Pauly-Wissowa VI 1464. 

4 The silence of most editors—Jebb does not 
mention Eustathius—led me to suppose that I 
was the first to notice the importance of this 


evidence, until I discovered the article of 
Schneidewin in Philol, 1V 472. But Schneidewin 
does not bring out the strength of his case, and 
his view of the whole speech does not commend 
itself. Anyhow the matter well deserves re- 
statement, 
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that between Anytus and Meletus. There is a likeness between opposites 
according to the relation of their qualities. Thus,tocoy HOD TO MérAL BooV andes 
7 davivOvov. The substances named are selected as typical of the bitter and 
the sweet (Menand. fr. 708 K.). A similar example, he concludes, is to be found in 
the line of Sophocles éyol muxpos TéOvnxev 1) Ketvos yAvKds. But the whole discus- 
sion is irrelevant if # is read; and, as there is no critical edition of Eustathius, 
it is possible that 4# may be found in some one or other of the copies. Anyhow, 
it is essential to his argument. Nor does Eustathius stand alone. Bearing in 
mind that yAed«os sometimes takes the place of wédu as the contrary of dypiv- 
ov (schol. Nic. Alex. 298), we may fairly believe that the miserably mutilated 
article of Suidas (v. yAedKos), in which Az. 966 is quoted without any apparent 
reason, once covered the same ground as Eustathius. As straws are said to 
show which way the wind blows, the fact that codex V of Suidas has as KELVOLS 
for #) xeivois is not without significance. Since Eustathius and Suidas clearly 
go back to an old-inherited tradition, they are entitled to at least as much 
credit as the consensus of our MSS., such as it is, in favour of 7." The con- 
clusion is strengthened by the fact that the line is quoted as an undoubted 
example of a familiar idiom. When we remember that the vulgate contains an 
indefensible solecism, the reasons for preferring 4, if it yields any tolerable 
sense, seem to be overwhelming. But it is also intrinsically more probable in 
its bearing on thecontext. Tecmessa’s speech has been mangled by critics like 
-Nauck, not only for its supposed numerical superfluity, but also by reason of 
its alleged incoherence. Jebb has combated this point of view, though not, as 

I think, with entire success, particularly in his artificial interpretation of the 
words 4 xKelvois yAuedés. My submission is that the evidence of Eustathius 
furnishes a clue which assists the discovery of the whole train of thought. 
Modern sentiment should not blind us to the main intention of the speaker, 
which is to drive home her conviction that Ajax has baffled his enemies’ 

_ expected triumph, as they will presently discover. The supreme guerdon 
| offered by a commonplace morality, the joy of exalting over a prostrate foe 
(Ai. 79 obxovv yédws HdvoTos eis €xOpods yedav ; Blaydes on Ar. Nub. 550), is now 
denied to them. ‘Grant that his death is no less bitter to me than sweet to 
them ’—these are secondary issues. The main result is that Ajax is satisfied : he 
has obtained his heart’s desire. How can they then gloat over him (r0b8 strongly 
emphatic)? The gods, not the Atridae, are the authors of his death. Notice 
‘ how she recurs to her previous assertions in 950 and 952. Here arises @ 
"question as to the precise import of the elastic datives eots and KetvoLow. 
_ What is the meaning of od xeivois 7é0vnxev shortly followed by avtois ovKET’ 
é éstiv? Surely, however Sophocles apprehended their syntactical relation, the 
_ first combination must express the cause, and the second the effect. So at 
: least I infer from Eur. Andr. 334 réOvnea Th of Ouvyatpl Kat yw’ aT@decev. AS 
to the last three lines, once seize the notion that emphasis is laid upon the 


4 1 The first hand of L may have written #- on O.C, 1131 and Plat. Phaed. 80 B. 
_ For similar confusions see the critical apparatus 
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contrast of Avas and éuoé, and everything falls into its place. ‘ Odysseus may 
mock us, but his taunts are idle. Ajax himself is beyond their reach, and it is 
I for whom his passing leaves pain and lamentation.’ In other words, my 
misery is the counterpart of their ultimate failure. a 


El. 686 sq. Spduov 8 lcdoas TH ptoe Ta Téppara 
vixns éyov €&fNGe mavtipov yépas. 


I follow the ancient interpreters in requiring the meaning, that Orestes 
issued from the context with an achievement worthy of his physical 
aspect. The thought is almost a commonplace in Pindar: Ol. 8. 19 mp e 
écopay Kandos, épyw T’ ov KaTa eidos whet aide? 9. 94 wpatos édy Kal Kados KaAMOTE 
re péEas, Nem, 3. 19 To Kaddivixov déper. ef 8’ éwv Kadds epdwy T’ eoLKoTA Hop$é 
Kré., Isth. 7. 21 hépes yap "IcOpwot vixay mayxpatiou: aéver T éxmaryhos Seip 
Te poppdes: dyer T’ apetav ovK aiaxiov dvds. From the closeness of the 
parallel it looks as if Sophocles had these or similar passages in mind. It 
follows that Musgrave’s ingenious tadéoes should be abandoned as a false trail. 
On the other hand, I agree that it is well-nigh impossible to extract the desired 
meaning from the text, notwithstanding Kaibel’s argument that répyara 
Spomov is to be regarded as the equivalent of vicn. Let us see if the textual 
data yield any assistance: Spduov LA: Spduov T: 8pdum@ Suid. v. Spomois. 
icdcat (icdoas E) Suid. répyata] mpdypata Suid. Obviously the chief 
problem is to discover how Suidas got his extraordinary reading mpdypata. 
It should not be put aside as a mere eccentricity ; for the answer to the puzzle 
is supplied by Hesych. II p. 183 goypata: mpdyyara. Similarly Suid. épdew~ 
mpdtrew. &pdor+ mpdtrot. Apollon. lex. Hom. épSew: émt rod mpdooew. 
schol. Eur. Or. 159 épypatwv| mpaéewv. I hold accordingly that éopywara must 
once have stood in the text of Sophocles, and also that its presence is indicated 
by schol. L, who, after giving a paraphrase adapted to tépyara, continues 
GdXws* uotws Kat lows TeOavpacpévos ev TH ayoviopate ws éeml TH mophy avTL 
Tod ws Oavpacros ert TH pwophy ovTas Kal éml TO epywo epavy, ws éml TH eldet 
o’rws Kal él te épyw. It should be added that G. Wolff conjectured ror’ 
éoypara for ta tépuata. That will hardly do, and I should prefer dpopov . . . 
ra t’ &pypata, which would form a hendiadys similar to Ad. 814 TaXOS yap 
Epyou kal modav dw’ erat and to O.C. 1297 ovr’ eis Edeyyxov yerpos ovT’ Epyou 
ponrov. 


Ant. 368 vopuovs mapeipwv xOoves. 


mapetpwy is by general admission a vox mihili, and Reiske’s yepaipwy may 
fairly be said to hold the field. This is well enough, although it is more 
naturally adapted to a personal object. But I cannot call it ‘a certain 
correction,’ as Jebb does, seeing that it fails to account for the gloss wAnpav 
which is found in A and Lb as well as in L (6 mAnpav Tov vopwov Kal TH 
Sixcatocvyny: cf. St. Paul Rom. 13. 10 wAjpwopa voywov 7 aydrn). This rather 
suggests an original with the sense ‘ fulfilling’ or ‘ carrying out ’—a requirement 


: 
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which is satisfied by Pflugk’s epatvwy, as may be seen from schol. Eur. Phoen. 
588 mrepaiver* row wAnpot and Hesych. III p. 308 mepaiver: él mépas aryet. 
‘mAnpot. avie. The employment of rrepaivev in this sense needs no justification, 
and palaeographically it is as easy as yepatpov. 


Ant. 966 mapa S& kvavéwy TeAdyewv TrETPOV Siddpas aos. 


The antistrophe shows that there are two syllables in excess and meTpav 
was promptly ejected as a gloss. Turnebus, who preferred to get rid of 
merayeov, has had few followers. Since, however, ‘ Cyanean seas’ will never 
do, Wieseler in 1857 proposed to substitute omthddav for reddyewv, into which, 
according to Dindorf, it was corrupted. omtddav is an attractive conjecture, 
and the word is applied to the Symplegades in Apoll. Rh. 2. 550 orewvemop . 
TenXeins oTUAdEToW CEpyLEvov duporépwbev. But it is not very probable that 
it was misread as meAdyewv, and I wonder that those who discovered a gloss in 
merpov have not seen that the intrusive element was rather meédayiov 
(redayciwv) metpav. The likelihood of this may be inferred from schol. Hom. 
y 298 omirddecor dé Tails mapadtaus métpais... i) Tas kata Oddacocav 
meplethnppevass ev Ody voaTe. Hesych. IV. p. 66 omidddes + ai TEpleyOpEevat 
th Oardoon rétpat. Eustath. p. 1468, 28 ai mapddvae métpat. Suid., Phot., 
Apollon. lex. Hom. “Hrrodwpos (qu. ‘HpdSwpos) dé Tas mapabanraccias TéTpas. 
There remains the insuperable difficulty of apa c. gen. which suggests a 
modification of Wieseler’s conjecture to cvavéaw omidadau. 

Having so far confined myself to cases where a certain measure of 
demonstration is possible, I will end by contributing a pure guess towards the 
restoration of Ant. 1246 sqq. érmiow 8 Bocxopar | dxn TExvOU Kdtovaan és TOMY 
yoous | ove afiwcev. The oddness of the Greek is sufficiently indicated by 
the straits to which editors are reduced in searching for an explanation. 
~ Seidler, Erfurdt, Wunder and Dindorf supply orévew from what follows, 
Schaefer and apparently Ellendt wpo7Jévat. Others more boldly talk of an 
ellipse: Campbell, in a very vague note, of woveiv, Dorville of wéurew, and 
Schneidewin-Nauck of yodo@ar. (Observe that the idiom of Ar. Ran. 1279 éy@ 
ev odv és TO Baraveiov Bovdopat, which Dorville compares, is entirely different, 
if only by the absence of anything corresponding to yoous.) Jebb takes an 
independent line, construing ov« akvdoew yoous ‘ will not think lamentations 
proper’; but it is not clear how he deals with és wédw. If I were forced to 
choose one of these, my vote would be given to Schaefer ;! but rather than be 
content with the text as it stands, I should incline towards Blaydes’s eEavijcevv. 
But we can get much closer to the MSS., and obtain exactly the sense required, 
by reading ¢&sowcew—a word which Sophocles uses alone of the three 

tragedians, and with a certain boldness of elaboration. I need not stay to 
“illustrate the ordinary uses of é£icodv ti tee (where rit is neut.) or é€vcovv 
tiwvé twe (where twi is masc.); but for éficobv ct tot (where tTuvt is masc. oF 
fem.) cf. El. 1194 pntpl & ovdey éErcot ° she has nothing in common with a 


Fi 1 No support can be drawn from Thuc. I. 134 which is itself suspect. 
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mother,’ and the schol. ov« ica rpacce: TH THS wnTpos Ovopatt. In O.T. 425 
with Wilamowitz 60’ é€tc@cers coi te Kal Tots cots Téxvous, ‘share between y 
self and your children’. Thuc. 6. 87 (rv doddresav) eEvowoavtes Tots ar 
‘sharing the security which the others enjoy,’ as explained by Mr. Marchar ts 
But most instructive of all is O.T. 1507 un® éEcodons tdode tots éwols KaKots 
which is the counterpart of the present passage. We might have found witt 
the same meaning taicSe tdud xaxd, but the form chosen by Sophocles is 
that place ever so much more effective. For és wé\w where the dative (oXer 
i.e. 7rodiTats) is normal cf. Ai. 680 és te Tov Hirov Tocads’ broupyav, Phil. 1145 
Kowway ivuaev &s didovs dpwyav. The form is chosen here to convey the idea 
extension=‘to spread over,’ as in El. 642 omeipn patatav Bakw és wacav Tokw 
A. C. PEARSON. © 


few yDIDES ON THE THIRD OF AUGUST, 431 B.C. 


TuHucyDIDEs, II. 28, records an eclipse of the sun in the summer of the 
first year of the Peloponnesian war. It can be no other than the annular 
eclipse of the 3rd of August, 431 B.c. He describes the phenomenon so 
accurately and with so many details that we can hardly doubt that he observed 
it himself—Tod & atdrod Oépous voupnvia Kata verry, oTrep Kal povov Soxel 
eivar yiyvecOas Suvatov, o ipruos éFéduTre peta peanwBpiay cal waddw dverrAnpwbn, 
YEVOMEVOS pNVOELO?S Kal acTépav TLVOY éexpavéerTor. 

Ginzel, Spezieller Kanon der Sonnen- und Mondfinsternisse, pp. 24-25, 58, 
176-177, and Karte V., gives full particulars of the eclipse. The central zone 
passed diagonally across the Black Sea from Odessa to Trebizond. The greatest 
phase attained at Athens almost exactly 10 digits (10°03) at about 5.22 p.m. true 
time. Every particular agrees with Thucydides’ description except the degree 
of obscuration of the sun’s disk. Ten digits are not enough to bring out stars. 
Eleven are the minimum required (Ginzel, p. 16). 

Ginzel (pp. 176-177) quotes two or three recent astronomers who have 
arrived at a bigger obscuration for Athens. Apart from Stockwell, who had 
his own peculiar theory of the moon’s motion, Hofmann gives the biggest, 
10°72 digits. .But Hofmann also rejected the stars as a fabulous embellish- 
ment. Ginzel believes that the greatest phase at Athens might be screwed 
up to 11 digits, but not, it would seem, without some pressure on his astro- 
nomical conscience. 

Sooner than-compromise the sincerity of Urania or impute meretricious 
arts to Clio, let us first scrutinize the historical record. Thucydides does not 
explicitly define the station whence he observed the eclipse. To assume that 
he was at Athens is arbitrary. The tone and colour of his narrative of the 
early summer down to the departure of the Peloponnesian army from Attica 
certainly suggest that he was there. In the funeral oration put into the mouth 
of Pericles at the beginning of the winter we may catch the echoes of a 
personal impression. But between these two points lie three months, during 
which Thucydides chronicles the operations in Greece in the dry external 
manner of a distant spectator. (The note about Brasidas in chapter 25 is 
another story, a touch added on later information and prompted by interest 
afterwards aroused.) If Athens will not, suit Thucydides’ account of the 
eclipse, it is perfectly open to us, and only fair to him, to let his description 
determine his position, and place him where it will be most accurate. 


THUCYDIDES ON THE THIRD OF AUGUST, 431 B.C. 


This method leads us steadily towards the north and north-east, and it is — : 
precisely in that direction that we have the best reason to look for Thucydides, 
if he was away from Athens at that period. His associations with Thrace are — q 
attested by himself and are too familiar to need recapitulation. The eclipse 
of the 3rd of August, 431, would be appreciably greater in Thrace than at 
Athens. If Thucydides on that day was even no farther north and east than — 
Mount Pangaeum, he would probably, I think, have seen the stars. 4 

But Thucydides himself almost invites us to go a step farther. The next 4 
chapter, his very next words, recount how the Athenians made overtures to = 
Nymphodorus of Abdera, appointed him their proxenos, and fetched him to 
Athens, wishing to win through him the alliance of Sitalces, son of Teres, ~ 
king of the Odrysae, who had married his sister. Nymphodorus was not at 
Abdera, but at the court of Sitalces, or at all events must have gone thither 
before sailing; for on his arrival at Athens he concludes the alliance and 
accepts Athenian citizenship for Sadocus, the king’s son. The Athenian _ 
envoys would naturally have sought him there, or accompanied him. Thucy- 
dides’ narrative implies that an understanding with Sitalces was already — 
reached in Thrace. 

That Thucydides, connected with a princely family of Thrace and in- _ 
fluential év rois mpoTors THY AmeipoToav, should have been employed on the 
mission, is an obvious suggestion, which is supported by his intimate knowledge ~ 
of, and evident interest in, Sitalces and his family and his realm (II. 29, 67, 
95-101, IV. 101). In this particular passage alone in its context can one 
detect the personal accent of Thucydides through the mask of the annalist, — 
not only in his alacrity to put his fellow countrymen right, out of his own — 
special information, on the confusion between Teres and Tereus, which was 
probably used to recommend to them the alliance with Teres’ son, but also in | 
his triumphant satisfaction at the success of the mission, which enlisted in the — 
forces of Athens, in spite of their estrangement and mutual rivalry, the two — 
most powerful kings of the north, Sitalces and Perdiccas—otrw LuTadKns TE 6 
Tipew Opaxdv Bacrhevs Evupaxos eyévero ’AOnvators at Tepdixcas 6’AdeEavSpou . 
Maxedévev Bactrevs. = 

The Odrysian capital is unknown, 
of Adrianople. There at any rate Thucy 
stars on the afternoon of the 3rd of August, 431 B.C. 
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but is to be placed in the neighbourhood 
dides would certainly have seen the 


J. A. R. MUNRO. © 
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NOTES ON THE GREEK RHETORS. 


In the course of reading some of these writers I have made the following 
notes. Some of the suggestions have very probably been anticipated, and in 
such cases I can only plead the legal maxim, superflua non nocent. The refer- 
ences are to volume and page of Spengel’s edition (Lipsiae, 1853-6), and 
Anon. 1. 427 has been cited as Cornutus. 

I. of pev ody TONITLKOL KAT apyas xpavTas Tals dvadi ect Kal TI TANANO yia. 
Tiberius, 3. 71. 

As these words occur in a section dealing with éravddn ys I think we 
should read éravanieot. 

2. Kal TO ‘Hovoderov 

und amd xutporrddwy aveTippéxtav apedovTa 
éoOew. Trypho, 3. 194. 

Géttling in his edition of Hesiod (1831) wished to transpose GVETLPPEKT@V 
with dvert&éotwv supr. 1. 744, and took the prohibition to mean ‘quod in 
culina feceris (i.e. in domus tuae penetralibus) noli aliis cinere prodere.’ See 
his note. As against this we have as pi xopdvar xpolorev év aveTiEéoT@ TO 
Sépa7t, Eumath. V. 16, and the above citation by Trypho, who adds, tovteo7z, 
py axpath nde Axvov eivat. This supports the view of Melanchthon and 
Erasmus, quoted by Gdttling, ‘ex ollis non sacrificatis ne capias cibum, 
i.e., ne edas priusquam dixeris precationem.’ M. ‘ne ritu pecudum ad cibum 
capiendum irruamus, sed ita demum edamus, si prius inde primitias dis immo- 
lauerimus.’ E. Men should wait until grace has been said, and, exemplum 
duorum iuniorum Crachittorum secuti, not ‘shriek for goose before their turn 
comes to be helped.’ 

3. e& dv % dpovtis cioayetperat, Longinus, ]. 315. ‘éyetperas Bakius.’ 
Perhaps é&eyelperas. 

4. evépyerd éote fpdows br’ dw ayouca Td vootvpevov.. . . €xovtat S€ Tis 
évepyetas Kal ai tod ‘Opnpov mapaBorat. Trypho, 3. 199. It would seeman 
obvious correction to write évdépy—and in view of gore 6é évapyesa AOyos UT’ 
dbw dyov 7d Smrovpevor. Cornutus, |. 439, I think it should be made. Cf. 
Longinus, 1. 264; Demetr. Phal. 3. 307. But on the other hand we have de... 
atoxydterOar . . . évepyetas. Arist. 1. 139 (Rhet. 3. 10), and though several MSS. 
read évapyetas, yet no such correction is possible ib. 141. Aéyw 67 Tpo oppatov 
tadta Tow boa evepyotvta onpaiver. olov .. . ov onmatver evépyerav. K.T.D. 
Still, as I said, I think Trypho wrote évapyeva. 

K 
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8. TodTo S€ TO pépos avéjces TO peyeOer TaV eyKopiov émrepyatouevos, — 
Menander, 3. 442. I should prefer émetepyatouevos. Cf. emeEepydteoOat twa 


Tov Tmapépyov evar Soxovytwv. Theon, 2. 83. 


6. 6 your "Edopos év TH rept AeEews 82 adtod Tod amayopevovTos AOYoU, By 


rh evpvOpo xpnoOar Svaréxro, evOvds év apy atixov eipneev. Theon, 2. 71. 


It can, I fancy, have only been by an oversight that the editor did not r 
write évptOu@, seeing that he has corrected with Finckhius the edpvOuov of the — 


MSS, in rh» Superpov cab evpvOpov rev, ib. supr. 


7. EUTEMOMOS » + + To mpaypa opexpuvd Kal evTeAnoo. Phoebammon, — 


3. 54. We should write evredicw. Cf. éavtov evredifovros, Anon. 3. I4I. ; 4 
And xarynutéuce for tpas oe xatnutéranoce. Anon. 3. 149. Cf. mpages. +. 


catevterttovtos. Plut. 2. 1097C. 


8. ro 8&8 xelcOar oxRua pev Sydrol.. . Sevpl Thy xelpa, GAN od Seupt . 


periveyKev, o0Tas ioOnTO, oitws évedpa pot. Longinus, 1. 300. ‘noOnro libri 3 
foro Bakius.’ As I cannot believe that Longinus wrote #joOn7o, and the con-— 


text favours the notion of sitting rather than of dress, I should prefer jaro. 
g. Kaduay Tov TLOnKoY. Cocondrius, 3. 233- 
Fither the scribe or the printer has dropped a letter. Write caddav. 


> A ee \ x f t , \ , a 
10. OVOMATOTIOLLA EOTL nets 7) Epos oyou TET OLN [LEVOV KaATa puna TOV 


QTrOTEAOULEVOV XOV, OS KaTaXrevacpos 7 Céovtos AEBnTOS nye. Anon. 3. 210. 


It is clear that xataydevacpds is not the word wanted here, and, I think, _ 


equally clear what the right word is. «axddfw is of fairly frequent occurrence, 


and L. Sc. cite xaxXacpos from Manass. Chron. 229. They also give cdyracpa, 7 


Hesych., where I have failed to find it, but Stephanus quotes it from Eustath. 


Il. ., where it is glossed as Bpdopa, fears. The scribe was thinking of the — 


familiar yAevacpds, with which the writer deals a little later, and so wrote as 


above when he should have written KATAKAKAAG LOS. 
11. In the same passage, as another instance of onomatopoea, is given 


xéttaBos aomisov. Members of Dublin University may be inclined to support — 


\ 


this by quoting mrodvs de xotTaBov apayyos | Kumpisos rpoopdov | axel wédos ev 
Séuorcwv, but ywpis 7 TYu7 Peay, and the xévaBos év widats yarxodéTrav caxéwv 
of Aeschylus (S.C.T. 160) suggests the true reading, which is supported by 
crerrounpéva dé olov Kxédados, xévaBos, Kedapvtew, cal Ta TovadTa. Theon, 2. 81. 
We have already had some evidence that at this point the mind of the scribe 
went wandering, and it is a pleasing fancy that just here it reverted to the 
festival of the previous night, a festival unmarred by ‘Dora’ or Lord 


D’Abernon. It might even be suggested that his present aberrations were — 
not wholly unconnected with—but perhaps, ‘’T'were to consider too ~ 


curiously, to consider so.’ ) 

12. 6 pev (poveds) eis Eva mapatuxovta prarpovel. Aphthonius, 2. 34. 

This can hardly be right, and as he has just below tod mavtas puarhovely, 
I would either omit eds or write eis. 

13. 70d Awds BonFodvros tois Tpwat kal Arrov pynotevopevov Tots “EAAnow. 
Anon. 3. I19. 


es 


a 
2 oak 
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The key to this curious saying is to be found in the Dionysiaca of Nonnus, 
who writes as follows: 


Anpidby & ebdSovte Katnpéos inpober evvijs 
Baryo miata pépovea traptatato Oovpis “APnyn, 
yvoTe 8 éocouévny éErépny prnareveto vikny: 26. I. 


The old Latin translation gives spondebat, but Bacchus was not present to 
be promised anything, and I take the meaning to be ‘ sought to procure victory 
for,’ as in fact she does by urging on the luckless Deriades to fight by a wholly 
unjustified assertion of his invulnerability. This is also the meaning, though 
Koechly doubted it, of the later passage (37. 608), where the defeated pan- 
cratiast, in imminent peril of suffocation, 


/ > / ~ 
ViKNY GYTLTANOV pYnoTEVETAL Euppovt oLyy, 


yo , , \ , 
avépa viknoavta KaTnpet Yeupt matagas, 


With these passages to guide us we can, by the alteration of a single letter, 
set the text right, cal 7rTav K.T.r. 

14. ov Onoes Sé eEdmravtos Ta lauBeia Sia TO eivas adta avvynOn Tots TOOLS 
Kal yvopima, GAA Trapadacets waddov. Menander, 3. 413. 

Spengel notes ‘ wapadwcers P(aris 1874): mapdjoes ceteri.’” The reading 
of P does not appear to afford any satisfactory sense, and the notion of parody 
is quite alien to the context. Now in Hesychius we find mapodovpevov : 
rrapoyuatopevov, and, just below, rapomia: Bwdedrs Aoyos Tapa Tv oOdoY 
Aeyduevos. From this it is possible to infer a verb tapodéw=to mention by the 
way, or, obiter, which will give exactly the sense required here. 

15. Sunyjoess are divided into adnOeis, i.e. ai eri TOV KpiT@V Aeyouevat, and 
mera pévat, i.e. ai Kal” Eavtdas reyopevar, which latter subdivide into BwwriKxai, 
iotopixat, pvOtKoi, mepumetixai. Cornutus, |. 435. 

The last word may be wepuratntexai, but is more probably mepurratixai, a 
form found in Cebes, 13. 

16. Seo . . . pajte mepiddors paxpais xpioOar . . . adda TepioTédArew 
Kab ph Teptovordtev. Cornutus, l. 459. 

mepvoréddety does not give the meaning required, and I suggest that it 
came by an easy error from repvovordtew, the true reading being ovotéhNeup. 

17. Again just below we find eotep kat Anuoabérns &v TO Teph Tod atepdvov- 
tiv yap Sevtépav rrepupopav areprypadws é&érewe dua TO TRELOVOV KATATKEVOV 
SeicOat. No satisfactory sense can be extracted from mepspopav, which comes 
from the same error as 7repiotéAXew above. It may be noted that the com- 
bination epi-, excluding the two corrected instances, occurs five times in this 
section of eighteen lines. I had thought of xatapopayv as tals xatadopais 
occurs earlier in the passage, but I now think that éwupopay given in the 
Addenda is right, as éwiopas occurs just before. 

18. 7d yap Tovodrov pépos (of the subject) advvator mepiatorxeiaOat Sia TO 
amevpov. Menander, 3. 348. 
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This may be right, though the word seems otherwise unknown, but he q 
probably wrote mepiotouyicer Oat. a 
1g. %) 6& Tepidpacis . . - TOAAA yap Ta mepireppayyéva. Alexander, 3. 32. q 
An obvious error of the scribe or printer. 
20. B PREC OT ASTER éatw, dtav Svo éEeveykav ovopmata Tpos TO TEMEVTALOY — 


a poTEpov TV UTAVTNTW TOLNTNTAL, WS Kat TO Opnpexor, 


évO apa olor} Te Kal EVYWA? TéAEV aVvOpaV 
oAAUYT@Y TE Kal OAAULEVOD. 


To yap 6AAUVYTwY TO EvXOpEVOY m pooaTrooeboTat. Alexsnelee 3. 40. 
He uses this verb aa correctly in two earlier pansaeee: aitiaroyia Oé 4 
got, OTav mpobévtes TL POS TO yevérOar capéotepov avTo TV aitiay mpocaTool- 
Sdpev. 3.17. emdvodos Sé éotw, Stay dvo ovopaTa ess is mpor Garret PNT oO 
Tod vod Tépas exovTos, éraviwpen éTt Tad TpoKelpeva Kal TO A€iTTOV TO VO 7 pooaTo- 3 
SiSapev. 3.30. But here the meaning is that érArdvtev which belongs to the — 
second word ebyeohs) has been brought in before 6\Avpévor, which belongs to ; 
the first word oiuwy}. We should therefore read mpoarrodédoTat. The error 
probably arose from taking the first syllable of the opening word of the sentence - 
to be mpoo- instead of zrpo-. ‘= 
21. mpocarddocis. ‘A Rhet. figure by which a ey is repeated im the 4 
second member of a sentence, v. Cic. Orat. 3. 52, Quint. g. 3.’ 94. So L. Sc. s.vam 
This is supported by Phoebammon, who writes OMOVULOY . . . TH ETLMOVRE q 
4 mpooeTtavadoors (an obvious error, due to Th émavaddce: in the asia ao : a 
3. 55, and adds, cai 7 mpoeams teats rovavTn, hs Tapddevypa. tis 6 AWoas TOV 
xpnopov ; OemotoKdAs ris 6 Bactrtéa Katavavpaycas ; OepotoKNijs. 3. 560-9 
So, too, reading prosapodosis, Mart. Cap. 5. 175. ‘ Pr. redditio orationis, id est, 
cum nomen in postrema parte membri, aut eadem quaecumque pars orationis | 
redditur, ex qua idem membrum coepit: ut si dicas: Publicas tibi calamitates 
imputare debet respublica.’ ‘ 
The reference to Cic. I have failed to find, but in Quint., as the context ; 
shows, the word is the substantive of mpooamodiéwps as used by Alexander, — 
3. 17, supy.: ‘Vtrum, quod Rutilius aitvoroyiavy uocat? .. . [pocamddoow 4 
dicit, quae ut maxime seruetur, sane in pluribus propositis: quia aut ne : 
statim ratio subiciatur; ut est apud C. Antonium, Sed neque accusatorem eum — 
metuo, qui sum innocens: neque competitorem uereor, qut sum Antonius : Keine a 
consulem spero, qut est Cicero.’ cet. ‘ 
The only other instance I have noted is where mapewBorn is distinguished’ | 
from irepBardv. To pev yap tbmrepBatov ev TH adrayh TOV popiov Kal TH 
mpocarodécet TOD akodovOodyTos aXHpaTos* 7 Se mapeuBory iSiav exer Sudvovay~ 
Alexander, 3. 39. Here the sense seems to require poatrodoce:. 
22. Tov ev Tporn Wer TLULAS PE DORT a xakots. Choeroboscus, 3. 255- AD 
comparison of this passage with tov év mpoodnye pelfovos TEAS wares 
arepimecovta, Anon. 3. 214, shows that here too we should read mpos-. q 
23. We are told, Se? rolvuv cuvertpappévov eivas TO Tpooimov, Kal OTEPMaT-— 
ft 
, 


s 


4 
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uKos éxew TA TpaypaTa, Kat amndrdaxXGaL TAGNS AYOVLTTLKAS ETLXELPHTEDS. 
Cornutus, 1. 433, and that its ¢pdovs should be oreppatixas éxoucd Tia TOV 
mpaywatav TAs Siunyjnoews, whereas that ra@v micrewy should be évayévios Te Kat 
arikpa Kal tepiddas Kal Kodows avvopévy. ib. 458. But we are also told, r7v 
88 tov rlotew épunvelav obte added eivas Sei, Kadarep év TH Sunynoet, ovTe 
dvntropéevny Kal orreppatixds éxovsay Ta TpaypaTa, GNA Kal TUVETTPAppEVNY, 
eat olov eimety Kwvoeidh, Kal Td obvodovy aywviotiKny. ib. 452. This seems 
clearly inconsistent, and I would suggest that the words have got out of their 
proper order, and that after dvntrwpevny they should run adda Kal ouveo- 
Tpappéerny, Kal oTEPMATLKOS EXoVTaY Ta Tpdypata K.7.X. The meaning I take 
to be in all cases that the facts are briefly alluded to here and there and not set 
out at full length. And so in omeppatixas mad Tas wmoOnkas éKOjncopar. 
Clem. Al. 308. Cf. 4 omeppatixy trav Kxeparaiov érayayn. (sparsim inserta 
capita) Ulp. Dem. 9. 6. 

24. olov % pris cab Ta Urokieia loxupas 7) otepacait. Anon. 3. 172. 

The writer may have used this form, but it is simpler to write otepeat. 

25. éAnenis . «+ «TO KaTa péecor cuyKoT, lov povovUXasS MOVUXAS. 
Zonaeus, 3. 166, which enables us to correct, KaTa pecov, Olov povavuxas 
wovuxas. Trypho, 3. 198. 

26. pelwors S¢ btav cpuxptvav Te rEYNS, OS "Apotoddvns, otov Tpinpitn, 
BoiSdpiov, xuvapidvov. Cornutus, |. 440. ‘avapitn Kayser ex Ar. Vesp. 710. 
xuvioaptov idem.’ 

The latter correction may stand, but to the former there are two good 
objections. In the first place, the word in Ar./.c. according to Dindorf (1876), 
Blaydes (1886, 1893), Graves (894), and the Oxford text (1900), is not 
avapity but rupidtp; and in the second place neither one nor the other is a 
diminutive. The original word must have been a diminutive of tpinpys, €.g. 
tpinptoiov, and the copyist wrote the more familiar one in 4 momentary lapse 
aut mentis aut calami, old te moANa . . . 7édovTae with such persons, as the 
present writer has good reason to know. (Exempli gratia, on re-reading my 
original draft I found that I had written werAaypévas for merdacpévat. 
Cf. 19 supr.) 

HERBERT W. GREENE. 


MVLIER ARIES, AND OTHER CRUCES IN CATVLLVS. 4 


Tuis instalment of suggestions is put forward with all the diffidence one is 
bound to feel after an examination of the great body of the manuscripts. No 7 


great writer’s text has hung upon a more slender thread of evidence. Larger 


matters than verbal emendation are touched upon in the discussion of poem z 
LXVIII. My theory of how our texts became dislocated (and more than half 


of the extant manuscripts present an order quite different from that of GOR), 


and some new light I hope to throw upon the form and meaning of the Peleus — | 


and Thetis, must be withheld until a later occasion. 
XXV. 4: i 
idemque, Thalle, turbida vapacior procella, 
cum diua-t mulier aries t ostendit oscitantes, 
remitte pallium mihi meum quod znuolaste, 
sudariumque Saetabum catagraphosque Thynos. .. . 
quae nunc tuis ab unguibus reglutina. .. . 


mulier QO aries. O Ven. alios al. aues uel aries. G. 
aues al. aries uel alios. R. 
aues. BA. alios. e.g. Palermitanus. ostendet. OG,. 


No emendation can be said to hold the field. munerarios is explicitly 


declared by Quintilian (VIII. 3. 34) to be a word first used by Augustus. All — 


other proposals recorded by Ellis in either edition are either far from the ductus 
literarwm or fail to scan. 

Of the variants aries, aues, alios, while none scans, the first alone makes 
nonsense and could have no construction. As this is given alone in O (and in 
Ven., which is nearly related to R), it appears to be the text of the archetype ; 
from it aues arises. alios is either from a further misreading alies or a gloss ex- 
plaining oscitantes ; arios is found only in the margin of L, and cannot have 
stood in V. 

The type of rapacity was the kite ; and here Thallus is figured as swooping 
(inuolasti) with talons (wnguibus) and worse than a storm from the sky. Such 
passages as Cicero Epist. ad Q. Fr. 1. 2.6: Liciniwm plagiarium cum suo pullo 


miluino tributa exigere, or Petronius 75. 6, where Trimalchio turns upon — 
Fortunata with ‘ milua,’ suggest that muliey in our context is a corruption of — 


the vocative milue, applied to Thallus. (Cf. also Plautus Psewd. II. 2. 63; 


Poen. V. 5.13. A. Palmer has proposed here diwa miluorum anes... , but we — 


~ ¥ 
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have seen the probability that awes is not a true reading, and surely alias would 
be a necessary addition for the sense.) 

Thallus is under the special protection of some goddess, presumably 
Lauerna or Fortuna of thieves, unless a kite-headed goddess of Egypt be 
imagined. She points out a nodding slave or owner, and he swoops like a kite 
upon small birds. Where would Catullus drop his cloak, towels, and note- 
book together? Not at dinner so probably as at exercise: in campus et areae 
(Horace C. I. g. 18). In areae the small birds are collected by the bird- 
catcher (Plautus Asin. I. 3. 64, 67: and cf. Cicero lc.). The twofold line of 
approach suggests that aries in our context is a corruption of areis. The letters 
e and i are confused in the very next word, ostendtt (-et, OG). 

The presence of aves and of alios as variants is now explicable alternatively 
as due to the idea of the miluus. The scansion miliéus, milo survived down to 
Horace (Epist. I. 16. 51; Epod. 16. 32). 

I propose, then, to read: 

idemque, Thalle, turbida rapacior procella, 
cum diua, milue, areis ostendit oscitantes .. . 

The general use of oscetantes without a noun is defended by XII. 3: ¢ollts 
lintea neglegentiorun. 

XXIX. 20-24: 

nunc Galliae timet(ur) et Britanniae. 

quid hunc Lamum fouetis ? aut quid hic potest 
nisi uncta deuorare patrimonia ? 

eone nomine urbis ¢ op(p)ulentissime 7 

socer generque, perdidistis omnia. 


21. Lamum. Slater. 
malum. 2. hinc ©. 

The last verse was surely written to stand alone as a statement. It is 

quoted alone at Catalepton 3. 6: 
ut ille uersus usquequaque pertinet : 
‘sener socerque, perdidistis omnia.’ 

If the verb of v. 23 is lost and v. 23 was a question by itself, then the 
statement in v. 24 had as much force as belongs to v. 10—after the series of 
questions preceding ; and the sting in the tail is sharper. All restorations of 
y. 23 hitherto proposed weaken the sting of v. 24 by including it within the 
question cone nomine . . ~f 

Caesar remains at the ends of the earth, only that his creatures like 
Mamurra may gorge themselves. Mamurra is to devour even Gaul and 
Britain, the prizes of the iperator unicus. Caesar and Pompey are nurturing 
not a serpent but an ogre, who will eventually consume themselves. 

I would explain oppulentissume as a rearrangement of the letters 
éssulentoppimi, where an ‘aversion of words was marked by one scribe and 


an inversion of syllables understood by the next. 
\ 
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The false spellings oppimi for optim and essulent for ecsulent need no q : 


explanation. I would read: 


eone nomine urbis optimi ecsulent ? 
socer generque, perdidistis omnia. 


This is a poem of subtle echoes, and verses r1 and 12 are recalled: 


eone nomine, imperator unice, 
fuisti in ultima occidentis insula... 


Catullus might pretend that he meant no more by vv. 23 and 24 than that 
Caesar and Pompey have Jost all, as aleones playing with Mamurra, and that 
Caesar and his followers at the ends of the earth are the wrbis optimi in exile. 
In this sense his zambi were almost inmerentes (LIV. 7). But he of course 
actually meant that they have ruined civic Rome and would allow all its best 
spirits to be driven into exile for the enrichment of a Mamurra. The «mperator 
anicus and the urbis optimi are ironically contrasted; it is to the sting in 
the former phrase that he makes reference in LIV. 7. 


XI. g-12: 
siue trans altas gradietur Alpes, |.Caesaris uisens monimenta magni, 
Gallicum Rhenum 7+ horribilesque { ultimosque Britannos. 


horribiles: R Ven. BLa!, multt. horribilesque: GO. 


That the -que stood in V appears certain. It appears at least probable, 
however, that it was an addition so written that the parent MS. of R and G 
threw doubt upon it. If the -qgue is a fragment of the true text, the most 
plausible correction is horribilem sequt (Housman). But V gave bomisque 
malisque for bonis malisque at XV. 10; and here there is the double chance that 
the -que is either a similar mistake due to the -que following, or a deliberate 
addition (unsatisfying, it is true) to mend the broken metre. 

On the thesis that horribilesulttmosque may have been a stage in the 
tradition, and that this arose from /orribilez3esulultimosque, I venture to j 
propose : 

Gallicum Rhenum horribilem ecsul ultimosque Britannos. } 

The verse is not rougher than vv. 19, 20, or XX VI. 5; andthe horrors pile ; 
up well to their climax. I should quote Petronius Bell. Ciwil. 160-162, where h 
Caesar is made to say of himself: pulsus ab urbe mea dum Rhenum sanguine 
tinguo, dum Gallos iterum Capitolia nostra petentes Alpibus excludo, wincendo certior 
exul. Also the verses discussed above: XXIX. 12 and 23. : 

je 5 
quare habe tibi quidquid hoc libelli, z 
qualecumque { quod patrona uirgo q 
plus uno maneat perenne saeclo. a 

Catullus dedicates his book to Cornelius, and no second dedication to the a 
Muse is tolerable within the limits of this poem. Bergk’s patron(e)t ut ergo 
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seems to me absolutely certain. Cornelius bears omne aewum on his back ; 
through him will Catullus be perennis. For patronei corrupted to patrona 
cf, VII. 9, basiei, basia; LX VIII. 155. satis Q, for sevts. 

(a) If quod were sound, there could be but one way of further mending 
verse 9, qualecumque, quod <est>; and that was read by Avantius. That 
quidem stood in V as a variant for quod is hardly conceivable ; for only R 
records it in the margin, and only D, suspect for many other supplements, puts 
it in its text. | 

(b) But there is a real variant from V, which had been overlooked. 
G records mei asa variant in V. for libelli ; and mei stands for libelli in the 
text of Vaticanus 1630 (=Ellis’s V,a MS of the B gens which I collated in 
1906) and of La?. We have, then, a supplemental word, of sufficient authority 
to misplace another which scans and construes, and a gap before patronet to be 
filled. This may be held to point to: 


quod 
qualecumque mei, patronei ut ergo. . . - 


(This proposal appears as mine in the notes to the Loeb edition.) 

Ellis quoted Censorinus de die natali 1: quodcumque hoc libri est, mets 
opibus comparatum .. . tibi misi. I cannot join mei to libelli, but take it 
as genitive of the personal pronoun. qualecumque met would correspond to mets 
opibus comparatum : ‘this expression of myself imperfect though it be’. So 
Ovid with less humility in the envoz to Amores I. (xv. 42): uinam parsque met 
multa superstes ertt. Fora somewhat similar phrase cf. Propertius III. at. 16.2 
qualiscumque mihi, tuque, puella, wale. 

quare habe tibi quicquid hoc libelli, 
qualecumque mei, patronei ut ergo 
plus uno maneat perenne saeclo. 


I prefer this reading to that of Avantius; and unless one of them be true 
we have no assistance from the archetype. 
Py 1s 15: 
estne nouis nuptis odio Venus? atque { parentum fT 
frustrantur falsis gaudia lacrimulis . . . 


No one will defend parentwm, which has clearly replaced a word for the 
bridegroom, whose gaudia alone are in question (LXI. 109). But maritum, 
though possible, is not palaeographically convincing. On the analogy of 
passages such as Propertius E/. IV. 3. II, 12: noctis, cum rudis urguentt 
brachia wicta dedi, and in view of uestigia vixae here (13), I suggest 
prem >entum. 

Ue & ae 

nunc te Jacteolae tenent puellae ? 
si linguam clauso f tenens J in ore, 
fructus proicies amoris omnes. 


If this were a carelessly written poem, we might tolerate tenes in v. 18 
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after tenent in v.17. But the elaborate arrangement and balance of the poem 
as restored by Froehlich precludes such carelessness. [It falls into three parts, 
numerically arranged thus: (a) 2]3.3-41|(6) 2[4-3-3l|() 2|1.2.1.2. The 


first group of 3 in (a) is marked by the te, te, te of vv. 3-5; the group of 4 in (0) | 


by the non, non, non, non of vv. ta-4a, and the fall of the other divisions in (6) 
by the vocatives amice, Cameri, amice, in the last verse of each group. Again, 
the spondaic second feet are equal in number to the dactylic, and are so 
distributed that the proportion is 8: 4 in (a) and 4: 8 in (b), while in (¢) they 
are alternate. | 

I propose teres (if st stands) ; or, if sic be accepted from Birt, tevens. 


LXVIII. (0): 


(1) Structure of the Poem.—The large lines are clear. LXVIII. (a), vv. 1-40, 
is a fragment of a separate poem addressed to ‘ Mallius’ not ‘ Allius.’ In it the 
poet excuses himself from writing such a poem as Mallius in his grief has 


invited, and that on the ground of his own grief at his brother’s death. In 


vv. 41-160 we have just such a poem as Catullus would have written 
to Mallius, if he had been in the mood (and if he had had his books with him, 
33-40). It contains passages jocular and erotic and a myth ueterum dulet 
scriptorum carmine (7). He can detach himself from his grief to amuse a 
friend, but comes back to it at the incidental mention of Troy in v. 88. The 
period of LXVIII. (d) is thus a little later than that of LXVIII. (a). : 

The separate poem LXVIII. (6) (vv. 41 to 160) has a prologue and epilogue 
chiefly about ‘ Allius ’—vv. 41-50 (A) and 149-160 (B); a central myth, vv. 73- 
130, with a passage on Troy interpolated by the author (vv. 89-104); and 
before and after the myth an autobiographical passage chiefly about Catullus’s 
love for his mistress—vv. 51-72 (C) and 131-148 (D). 


(A) The prologue (41-50) has 4+6 verses (v. 47 lost). It would have 
balanced the epilogue, if two verses are granted to have been lost at 
the beginning. Before v. 41 there has undoubtedly been lost at 
least the conclusion of the preceding poem LXVIII. (a). 

(B) The epilogue (149-160) is complete in 12 verses, arranged 6+6. 

(C) has 22 verses, arranged as 6+6+ 10 (7+ 3). 

(D) has 18 verses, arranged as Io (7+ 3)+2+6. 

Between vv. 141 and 142 an even number of verses has been lost; if these 

were four in number, (D) would balance (C). 


The myth itself is composed as follows: It begins (73-86) with 14 verses, 


arranged as 4+2, +°S}. It ends (117-130) with 14 verses, arranged as 
2,+6+4,+2. The intervening passage, as it stands, appears to divide at v. 100 
into sections of 14 and 16 verses (87-100 and 101-116), arranged as 4,+6+4 
and 4,+6+8. Once admit, however, the possibility that the interpolated 
verses on the brother’s death at Troy are outside the original scheme, we 
notice that vv. 101-104 are merely an expansion of vv. 87, 88, contrived to 


tg 


: 
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bring us back to our subject after the personal digression. The original scheme 
then seems to have included only wv. 87, 88 and 105-116, or another group 
of 14 verses, arranged as 2,+4+8 (cf. 73-86). Or alternatively vv. 87-90 belong 
to an original scheme 14+ 16+ 14. 

I submit that there is a strong probability that two verses of this poem 
have been lost before v. 41 and four verses after v. I4I. I postulate that one 
whole page at least of the archetype had perished before v. 41. (On another 
occasion I hope to put forward my theory as to the pagination and arrange- 
ment of this archetype.) For my view of the formal schemes of composition 
inherited by the Roman elegists from Callimachus and others, I refer readers 
to my article on Propertius in the Classical Quarterly for April, 1918. 

Whether the interpolated verses on Troy and his brother’s death were 14 
or 16 in number, they break the formal scheme proposed. They are brought 
in at the very heart of the poem, and the scheme calls attention to them’ 
Particular attention is called to certain of the verses because they are repeated 
from LXVIII. (a). The brother’s death is shown to be an obsession. But I 
now further submit that the modern reader has an advantage here over ‘ Allius,’ 
unless he also had read LXVIII. (a). What then if he was actually the same 
person as ‘ Mallius’? What if this actually is the poem he failed to write for 
‘Mallius’ a short while before ? 

The scheme of LXVIII. (a) 1-40 is 14+12+14 to the break. This would 
not balance any part of LXVIII. (4), which is thus again shown to be a 
separate poem. 

(2) Prologue and Epilogue, (A) and (B).—The prologue is a ludicrous piece 
of exaggeration. Catullus’s poem is to give ‘Allius’ ever-increasing fame 
during his lifetime (v. 47 to this effect has however unkindly perished) and 
compound interest after death (48). But surely there is a pun on allium. His 
name must not be allowed to grow mouldy (151) at the touch of haec atque illa 
dies, atque alia atque alia. The sublimis aranea is not tospin round his deserted 
name (50). I catch a suggestion of strings of allium hanging from an outhouse 
roof. On 152 follows the reference to the coarse fruits of the earth offered of 
old to Themis. (Compare Varro apud Non. 201.9: ataut nostri, cum aliumi ac 
caepe corum uerba olerent, tamen optime animatt evant.) 

I submit that this punning, and the nature of the services of Allius which 
Catullus describes in vv. 69 and 156, render it likely that ‘Allius’ is a 
pseudonym. The name is first introduced with an m’ before it: qua m(e) 
Allius (41). I regard ‘ Mallius’ as the man intended (see above [1]}). 

vv. 125-158 I read thus: seztzs felices et tu simul et tua uita, | et domus in qua 
<una> lusimus et domina, | et qui principio nobis terram dedit Auster, | a quo sunt 
primo omnia nata bona... 


157. aufert. codd. 


For una lost after qua cf. v. 69 communes. My proposal Auster, recorded in 
the Loeb text, I support as follows : 
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‘ Allius’ came to Catullus (64) as a favouring breeze, lenius aspirans, when 
he was almost shipwrecked. (Incidentally this is the figure used by Mallius in 
his appeal to Catullus, v.3.) Hegave him space to manoeuvre in (campum, 67). 
From Cicero ad Fam. XVI. g. austro lenissimo, caelo sereno, nocte illa et die 
postero in Italiam ad Hydruniem ludibundi peruenimus, one infers that Auster 
though stormy was on occasion a favourable wind with which to make Italy 
from Greece. Compare an almost figurative use in ad Att. XVI. 7. 5: ego uevo 
austro gratias miras gui me a tanta infamia auerterit. ‘ Allius’ brought Catullus 
to land, terram dedit ; and then patefecit campum (67). Auster is figurative ; ‘ the 
ill wind that blew me good and brought my ship home.’ For a similar figure 
cf. nobis Aquilo, Cynthia, wentus erit (Propertius II. 5. 4.). 


(3) vv. 51-72.—I venture to think that this passage would be greatly 
improved by a transposition of stanzas (see above [1]). The simile of the 
mountain brook (vv. 57-62) should follow v. 72. Catullus’s floods of tears (56) 
cannot be properly likened to a brook which relieves and cools (see vv. 53, 54) 
the traveller and the parched lands and passes through a populous city. Nor 
can this figure be harmonized with vv. 63-65 as a simile for Allius’s service, 
whereas vv. 63-65 would follow easily upon v. 56. On the other hand, the 
figure of the mountain brook is very beautiful after 72, if applied to the mollt 
candida diua pede descending from her height to gleam and rustle (arguta solea) 
upon the worn threshold (71) of the town house (densi popult) and refresh the 
parched wanderer within. 

(4) vv. 117, 118: 


sed tuus altus amor barathro fuit altior illo, 
qui | tuum domitum jf ferre iugum docuit. 


I retract the suggestion recorded against me in the Loeb text and now 
argue as follows. Is the final section (117-130) of the Laodamia myth to bring 
no reference to the most important detail of the myth from a lover’s point of 
view ? dlic Phylacides tucundae coniugis heros | non potutt caecis immemor esse locis, | 
sed cupidus falsis attingere gaudia palmis | Thessalis antiquam uenerat umbra 
domum: Propertius Cynthia XX. (XIX.) 7-10. ‘St comes exstincti manes 
sequerere mariti, | esset dux facti Laodamia tut’: Ovid P. 3. 1. 109. 

Verses 117, 118 and 129, 130 ought to refer to the union of the lovers after 
death; and the lack of such reference in the text should guide our correction of 
v. 118. Laodamia’s love was deeper than the abyss of Hercules’ delving ; it 
pierced through to Hades itself. Protesilaus untamed in the tomb was tamed 
by that love of hers, 


gui tumulo indomitum ferre tugum docutt. 
Here loi- was lost before dot-, and tumu- became tuum. The late-born 


grandchild of the aged (119) is like a return from the grave, but gives less joy 
than did he to her. 
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THE GREEK ADJECTIVES ENDING IN -ys. 


It is generally assumed that every adjective ending in -7s is an s-stem like 
evryevys (gen. evyevods from evyeve(a)-os ; cf. yévos gen. yéve(o)-os, Lat. genus 
gener-is, Skr. janas janas-as) or Svopevijs (: pwévos; cf. Skr. dur-mands gen. 
dur-manas-as). Solmsen, for instance, does not hesitate (Beitrage zur grtechis- 
chen Wortforschung 16) to regard ou-nyeprjs (7rodv-nyepis, Ouu-nyepns) as evidence 
for the s-stem geves which he wishes to find in dyoortos (cryo(p)o-r6s), and 
Bechtel (Lexilogus 274) infers a stem mayeo- from tveprayys. The result of 
this well-nigh universal belief! has been that hardly anybody has thought it 
worth while to examine these words carefully. 

While it may be admitted that a large number of adjectives ending in -ns 
are s-stems, the following facts may serve to show how impossible it is to 
analyse them all in that way, and how easily many of them lend themselves to 
other explanations. 

It does not seem to have been noticed how often an adjective ending in 
-ns is accompanied by an Aorist Passive in -jjvat. I have observed the follow- 
ing cases of this parallelism : 


Tvvatparvjs (Hom.): pavivar. 

Tnrepavyis (Hom.): davivat. 

apiagarrs (Hom.): shadjvar. 

jproans ‘half-burnt’ (Hom.). The corresponding Aorist occurs only in 
Hesychius: éxédaF7 + éxxav07 (emended by Ahrens). 

ép0odans (Aesch.): éddénv (Hom.). 

aepixans Hippocr. Epidem. VI. 14 (V. 274 Littré), cf. mupuans Hippocr. 
Epidem. V1. 2, 10 (V. 282 Littré): éxanv. ; 

pecoorayys (Hom.): mayjvat. 

dayns? ‘unbreakable’ (Hom. » 575): (F)ayfvas (Hom.). 

penotumns (Aesch.): érvmnv (Hom.). 

dcaréws Hippocr. epi Siairns dféwv 16 (I. 116, 20 Kithlewein): examny 
(Hom.). 

tpexoppuns (Aesch. fr. 275): puivae (Aesch. etc.). 


Aor. of ayvupme. 


1 W. Schulze’s observation (Quaestiones Epicae, 


2 The second a is probably short, although 
P. 254, note 4) that gerd : dperdyjs is a case of 2/6 


dayés stands at the end of a hexameter in \ 575, 


ablaut is one of the rare admissions that an 
adjective ending in -7s can be anything but an 
s-stem, Another is Wackernagel’s analysis of 
dyxvdo-xfAns. I return later to these views and 
to those of Bechtel (on dveazs). 


and W. Schulze (Quaest. Epicae, 436) thinks that 
days might be defended. The line Xd 575 is 
metrically exceptional, and ends in vuv (on such 
lines see Schulze 1. c.), Sophocles, who has 
xuuaroayys, Oed. Col, 1243, did not know that, 
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evatadns (Aesch. Soph. Thuc.): oradjvat (Pind. etc.). 

crappuyys (Aesch.): €uiynv (Hom.). 

aipoppayys (Soph.): éppdynv (Soph. etc.). 

éuppadiys (Hom.): papivat (Eur. etc.). 

veotuyns (Aesch.): Suyfvas (Pind. Trag.). 

axapys ‘indivisible’ (év axape? ‘in an instant’) (Aristoph. etc.) : «apivac 
(xeipw). 

aipootayns (Aesch.): éordynv (this Aorist however is very late). 

caduwotpadys (Soph. *lyv. 112): otpapivar. 

ebtpadys? (Trag. Hippocr. Plato.): tpapijvac (rpépo). 

érepoxduvyjs (Hippocr. Moya. 14 ; II. 253, 18 Kiihlewein): «Awyvat. 

pirrmpudrs (Hdt.): ddudjvas (Plato). 

Snpoppeprs (Aesch.) : pupijvae (Plato etc.). 

émuyapys (Aesch.): éxdpny, cexapnos. 

veoogayys (Soph.): opayfvat (Trag. etc.). 

ppevorrrnyrs (Aesch.): wAnyjvat (Hom.). 

catatrayis (Polyb.): catamrayhvas (Trag. etc.). 

apevdaryryerys (Aristoph. Av. 1340): ayyedqvae (first in Euripides, J.T. 932). 

xatacKkadys (Soph.): éoxddny (Trag.). 

moruBadijs (Aesch.): ¢8adnv (Plato, Hippocr.). 

éatpevoypadys Mamercus (Bergk, P.L.G. p. 501): ypadbyvas. 

ar piSns (Thuc.) : tpyBivae (Aristoph. etc.). 

ebpuns (Hom.): épdny (found as early as Hippocrates). 

AyuBpaxys, edavoBpaxys, evBpayyjs and other words in which -Bpaxns 
alternates with -Rpex7js are given by Lobeck, Phryn. 577. They are 
all late. The forms in -Spay7s may be compared with ¢€8paynv, those 
in -Bpexijs with é8péynv. These Aorists of Bpéxyw are discussed by 
Solmsen (Glotta II. 313). 

eidnbeprs (or éduOepys) occurs in Hippocr. mept vovowy II. 27 (VII. 44 
Littré): 7d dd tov pidrov EtrnDepés ‘la préparation susdite des 
feuilles chaude’ (Littré) and again in II. 30 (VII. 48 Littré). Cf. 
eubepes, TO &s amd HALov Oepusy Galen Gloss. Perhaps Qepéw Hom. 
Od. 17, 23 (subjunct. of é0épnv) should be compared. 


In my opinion this parallelism arises from the fact that many of these 
adjectives are not s-stems but é-stems (like the Fifth Declension in Latin). 
Tvvatparvys contains the same stem pavy- as é-avn-v. 

The existence of é-stems in Greek was first asserted by Bechtel (Nachrichten 
dey Gottinger Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 1886, pp. 378-381; cf. Ion. Inschrifien 
66*). He pointed especially to the declension “Apns acc. "Apnv gen. “Apew (Archi- 


1 The connexion of dxapjs with xeipw was per- Sense, V. Solmsen, Glotia II. 311 (after Ph. Butt- 
ceived by the ancients (see Solmsen, Beitrage zur mann). With this fact the Homeric preference 3 
griech, Wortforschung, p. 162 footnote). for -rpeors (dveuo-rpeps and many others) may be 

2 Tpagfvar is first found in Tragedy. Homer connected, 
has only érpagoy, which he uses in a passive 
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lochus fragm. 48), to the Boeotian proper names in -et, "A@avixxe, "AxvdreL, 
etc., and to the Ionic genitive forms ‘épew and pvxew. He supposed that on 
the one hand the old Greek 2-stems had become confused with and absorbed 
by the éu-stems (iepys by iepevs, Tvdns by Tvdevs, etc.), while, on the other, 
misinterpretation of the existing forms of é-stems gave rise to new analogical 
forms—e.g., Sars (an s-stem according to Bechtel) acquired the acc. fayy in 
accordance with the proportion ’Apys”Apyy and similarly many other s-stems 
acquired accusatives in -7v. 

By 1908 Bechtel had apparently come to perceive that among the 
adjectives in -75 some were é-stems originally, and not merely pseudo é-stems 
arising from analogy. He perceived this in the case of the words in -a7s. In 
his book on Vowel Contraction in Homer (p. 56) he notes that the acc. Canv 
and the gen. dveayjwv contain the original - of the stem, which is also the 
stem of dy-yt. That his perception of the truth about the adjectives in -j5 had 
not got beyond this stage even in 1914 is proved by the already mentioned fact 
that in his Lexilogus zu Homer (published in that year) he infers from 
vmeptayns a stem maryeo-, and by his latest (pre-war) pronouncement on 
é-stems (Lexilogus, p. 59). 

It is clear that there was a close relationship, whatever its origin may 
have been, between a number of adjectives in -7s and the corresponding 
Aorist Passive forms. This relationship gave rise, moreover, to a number of 
analogical formations. For instance, ~evdayyedys cannot be anything but an 
analogical formation from dyyedjvat, since ayyeAjvae does not give ground for 
assuming an old é-stem dyyedn-, being itself a recent analogical formation, as is 
proved by the fact that it is one of the only two second Aorist Passive forms 
from a denominative verb (the other being dAXayfvar). This influence of the 
Aorist forms on the adjectives at a late date is further proved by catamdayijs 
and éxmAay7s. In early Greek, where we find éAsjynv, we also find ¢pevo- 
amrnyns. Katarrayys and éxrdayys betray their analogical origin from 
mrayhvat in four ways: (1) by their agreement with it in the short a; (2) by 
their late occurrence (not before Polybius); (3) by the coincidence in the 
choice of preposition with éxmAayfvar and catatAayhvat; (4) by their passive 
and verbal meaning. The behaviour of the words in -rpedys (-Tpadyjs) and 
-Bpexis (-Bpaxijs)—see above—must also be due to this analogical accommoda- 
tion of the adjective to the Aorist form. 

For the purpose of estimating whether in an individual case we have 
before us an analogical formation or a real original é-stem the following list of 
the other words containing the same end-element as those mentioned above 
may be of value: 


Besides yuvatpavijs (Hom.) there are Ocopavys, ppevopavys, immoparys, 
Soptwavys, Ovprowaryjs (all occurring in Tragedy), HALOMAVHS, Yopouavins 
(Aristoph.). All of these have a noun as first element. “Axpoyavys (Hdt.) has 
an adjective, and éupavyjs (Aesch.) a preposition (or adverb). Any of these 
might contain an old é-stem noun *yavy-s (formed like Lat. fides). 
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Besides tepav7js (Hom.) there are only words beginning with a preposi- 
tion (or adverb): ddavjs (Sappho 68 etc.), éudavys (Pind. etc.), erudavyy 
(Pind.), Suapamjs, Kxatadavys (Aristoph.), mpopavys (Hippocr. Thuc. etc), 
ovpparrs (Aristotle, Polyb. etc.) The existence of éridavivat, Svapavivat, — 
etc., suggests an analogical origin for most of these words. , . 
Besides dpiodadns (Hom.) there are doparyjs (Hom. etc.), émuoparajs 
(Plato etc.), Sopoogpanrns (Aesch.), axpoopandns (Polyb.). 4 
Besides 7jusdarjs ‘ half-burnt’ (Hom.), we have Geatridans (Hom.). . 
Besides 6p0o8anjs (Aesch.) we have abtodans and adans (Soph. etc.). 
Besides pecoorayys we have mpwrotayys (Hom.), Sopemaryys (Aesch.), 
youdorrayns (Aristoph.), amaryns (winos) (Hdt.). 3 a 
Besides tpexoppurjs (Aesch.) we have yovoppuns LXX. cf. mréepoppueiy 
(Aristoph.), tpvyoppueiv id. and (with a preposition) katappuys (Soph.). 
Besides mappuyns we have wokupeyys, cuppuyns (Aesch.), dmeryns (Plato ete.). 
Besides aiuoppayjs we have ovyoppayys, apuxoppayns (Eur.) mupoppayys ” 
(Aristoph.) dppayns (Hippocr.). 7 
Besides éuppadys we have Awoppadys (Aesch.). 
Besides aipoctaryijs we have depatoorayys (Aesch.), vextapootayns (Com.). © 
Besides radwatpadyjs we have aorpagys and appiotpapys. Tlarworpadys 
is no doubt coined by Sophocles, the combination -votp- being unheard of in a 
genuine old Greek word. 4 
Besides érepoxdw7s we have Katakhu7s (Hippocr.), ovyedwys (Aesch 4 
fr. 84), ders (LXX.). 
Besides purrnrudrjs we have Simrcdrjs (Soph.”). 
Besides Snuoppubds we have merpoppipys (Eur.), Yaparprpys (Eur. 
Bacch. 1111). This last is on a par with tadwotpagys, the first element being ; 
not a bare stem but a complete word. aa 
Besides éuyaprjs we have tepyyapys (Soph. Ar. etc.), Umepyapns (Polyb.). 
Besides veoopayrjs we have a’toogaryys (Eur.). 
Besides woAvBadijs we have xpoxoBadzs (Aesch.), aiwoBadnys (Soph.). 
Besides arpiBys we have veorpiBys (Pseudo-Phocyl. 155), olxotpsBijs 
(Critias 2. 14, Bgk.), madevtpsBys (Soph.), évtpu8ns (Soph.). 4 

Besides edpurjs we find rpoopuns (Hom.), éupurjs (Pind.), dupuns (Soph.), © 
aus (Soph.), édatopuys, ddovropurs, Neovtopuns (Eur.), imepbuns (Aristoph. | 
etc.), stevoduns (Alexis etc.). 4 


It will scarcely be maintained that in all these cases of parallelism with 
the Aorist Passive we are dealing with analogical formations from the Aorist. 
There seems therefore to be no escape from the conclusion that the parallelism — 
affords proof of the existence of Greek é-stem nouns. q 

I have reserved for special consideration the word veadns ‘newly caught’ — 
with its congeners Sovpiadjs and the adverb evaros, which Hesychius trans- — 


1 Herodian, rep! épfoypadias, II. p. 473 (Lentz), Od. 1561, says: dynos vats ) uh drupetoa mloon, 
quotes tmndrdyjs and dvumn\uojs. Eustathius, «al mooadipys, ) remioowmery. f 
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lates into ebyepas Onpwuevos. (These three words are combined by Baunack, 
Philologus 73, 36 f.) Here also we recognise a relation to a Passive Aorist, 
viz., ddovat. It is a case of é/6 ablaut: aAn- : ado-. 

Wackernagel (Dehnungsgesetz 4) has shown that bys is composed of 
i=Skr. sw- ‘well’ and the root of Bios ‘life.’ It is now possible to analyse 
-yuns more exactly: -yijs stands to Bud@var as -adys (in veadns) to ada@vat. 
Moreover wryin-pos has preserved its original 7. 

It is tempting to recognise in dvé%js—(1) unseen, (2) blind—the é-stem of 
uidere. “Arevis (cf. éxrevijs addetervris Bupcoreryis oxXoworerns) May contain the 
stem of Lat. teneve. “Adpadys (cf. dpidpadys Soroppadys morudpadys edppadys 
xaxoppadys mrepippadys) may contain the same stem as Lith. girdé-ti ‘to hear’; 
this would confirm the well-known identification of dpdfw (ppafouar) with 
givdéiu ‘\ hear.’’ The word a@epés (neut.) which Hesychius explains by 
avénrov, avocwov, axpuBés (Leo Meyer, Etym. I. 163) may contain the same 
stem as Lith. deré-ti ‘to suit, be fit for, be of use’: dOepys would originally 
have meant ‘useless’ and depitw ‘to deem useless.’ Others, however, 
connect aOepitw with Skr. ddhara- (L. Meyer, Vgl. Gramm. II. 53; Bechtel, 
Lexilogus 15). 

Brugmann has identified the @ of Lat. fides with that of TLOnow 
(Grundriss I1?. 1. p. 220). We may add that fides is to be identified with the 
second element of ed-7107s. He has also shown that many Latin third declen- 
sion words in -és, which were supposed by some to be s-stems, are really 
é-stems, e.g. sédés, which has the same stem as Lith. sédé-tz ‘to sit’ I would 
add sub-Oles and prolés (pro-0lés), which have the stem of ad-olére ‘to grow,’ cf. 
yearns ‘young, fresh.’ The ol- of ad-olére comes from al- (see Walde, Etymolog. 
Weorterbuch, s.v. ale), and alé- is as it were a passive of Lat. alo. The identifica- 
tion of -ryyis in ed-rnyjs, Kawo-mnyys, wedap-Tayys with Lat. -pagés (third 
decl.) in compagés, so far from being an obstacle to Brugmann’s theory (as it 
must have been from his point of view) confirms it, both words being 
é-stems. 

Sometimes the é is observable in the Greek conjugation though not in the 
Aorist Passive. For instance, adds (Theognis 296 as emended by Brunck) has 
the 2 of adijow, fut. of avddve (cf. avOadys, Ionic adteédys, from avto-adns, 
Schulze, Quaest. Epicae. p. 453); émedeuns that of Sevnoopat, cf. évdens émidens 
dveriders ampoadens tmepdens which have the é@ of Sejoe. The same principle 
can be applied to dyerys (: medj-cer) ; matpoorepys (cf. oupatootepys apyupo- 
otepys iruootepys Buootepys): atepjow; and to mpoavéns and avavéns 
(Hippocr.), cf. adéjow. The of veoapdys is perhaps related to that of 
apdn-O os. 

As has been mentioned already, Schulze observes (Quaest. Epicae, p. 254, 
note 4) that derdé stands to dgevdys in the same relation as aidws to avaidys, 
i.e. it is a case of 2/6 ablaut. On the same principle one may connect ameOng 
with wew06, amevOns with mevde (unless Avestan baodah- has a prior claim), and 
morunxns (dwnx7s) with 7x6. Sometimes the noun in -© has been replaced by 
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one in -w-ry (ch dedd : pevSwr}), e.g. dedarjs : edmwpr (for *édzrwdap); 
areprris : tepTrady; SucOadrrns : Oadrrwpy (but also To Oddrros) 3 amewoys : mep- 
gor; perhaps also vyAens is similarly related to ddewpy. Schulze, K.Z. 29, 
262 and Quaest. Epicae, p. 289, distinguishes vareF ns ‘ inevitable, diuntos? 
from vydens ‘ pitiless.’ { 

Wackernagel’s analysis of drecprfs as a-Tepo-1s (répaopar)—V ermischte 
Beitrige, p. 16—may be right. If it is an ¢é-stem, tepan-wevar should be 
compared. . Ta 

‘Anns ‘assembled’ (cf. ata ‘assembly,’ ddta on the Heraclean Tables) 
may stand for sim -Fadns ‘ massed together’ and be thus related to the Aorist 
Passive Fadfvar (: dé Dor. Fndéw from Fed-véw). Similarly the Elean word — 
&Fravéos (implying aFXar7js) may, if the second a is short, be related to a. 
hypothetical é-Frd-v-nv, Aorist Passive of this same *Fer-véw, aS axrdevns to 
é-«di-v-nv. But the problem is complicated by the existence of aorrjs and 
dedmjs, cf. Solmsen, Untersuchungen, pp. 285 ff. 

Especial significance attaches to edarafys, as it contains the enigmatic @ 
of the -6nv Aorist. EtoraOjs and écrd@nv are both found in Homer. If 
Wackernagel’s theory of the -@nv Aorist is right (viz. that it began in the 
second person sing. and é-80-6n-5=Skr. a-di-tha-h) then evotabrjs must be an 
analogical formation from éora6nv. But no sooner is evotabrs thus disposed 
of than the @ reappears in ora0epos. This might, it is true, be an analogical — 
formation from ota@fva. according to the relation BraBepos : BraBivas, 
taxepos : Takhvar, oparepos : oharfvat, pavepos : pavyvar. But when two such ~ 
assumptions have to be made, both of them become less probable. We may 
also ask, en passant, whether evatabys contains the Indo-Eur. suffix -dhé- which — 
Thurneysen finds in Lat. pibés (see Walde, W érterbuch, s.v.). : 

The extent to which new adjectives in -7s were formed at a late date 
according to the most various analogies has been greatly underestimated. I 
have already mentioned that Wackernagel (K.Z. 29) recognised that | 
ayxvroxeidns (correct spelling dyxuhoxrys), éTeparnyns and edpumvdArs are 
simply formed from yA ad«n TAD. Additional examples of this type are: 
venxovis, Soph. Ajax 820 (: axovn); dxadudys, Soph. (cf. mepixadugn, Plato, — 
Laws 242 D); xvavavyns, Eur. (adyn); avavéns, Epicrat. (Com.) 3, 371, — 
Meineke; émavayxrs, Menander 4, 249, (Meineke) and Koiné inscriptions, e.g. y 
G.D.1. 3749333 TokUTAa7s, Eur. (7Advn); xputoraBes éyxecptdsov, Menander 4, — 
77, Meineke (Nay); mepemtuxys, Soph. (rrvxn); meptopyns, Thuc. (opy7) ; . 
cuvadys, Hippocr. avadys, Plato (a7); ayevuns, Eur. Qeoyevvys, Soph. (yévva) ; . 
perhaps also venans mponxns aupnens Euprns (: den) and mrwOudys tavavpys 
edudrs (t67 but cf. bpos). There is therefore no objection on the score of — 
word-formation to Buttmann’s combination of dfumevens (exemevans, mepiTmevens) — 
with reve«n. ; 

Several of the words which I have compared with Aorist Passive forms — 
can also be referred to a fem. d-stem, e.g. dayns to ayn ‘ breakage’; aiwoppayns 
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Synpopprdys to pep (Lycophron); émvyapys to yapa (Ionic yap); veoodayns to 
apayn; ppevoTrrAnyys to mANyH; KatacKxadyn to cKady; TorAvBadys to Rady; 
daTpevoypadys to ypady ; veotpiBns to tprBH; evpuns to uy. 

Which of these explanations is right in each case, e.g. whether aiuoppayns 
is related more closely to payjvar or to payy, is a matter on which a decision is 
not always possible, though close study of the forms and meanings sometimes 
affords a clue, e.g. crevodurs is clearly formed from ¢v7, not from dujvat. 
Dates must also be considered, e.g. veofuy7js (Aesch.) can scarcely have been 
formed from -fvy7, which is first found in the Koiné word avatvuy7. 

What is clear is that an adjective in -75 (or several such) which at first 
belonged closely to an Aorist Passive form, came to be regarded as derived 
from a fem. d-stem which happened to exist alongside of it, and then venxovns 
and such words began to be formed from fem. d@-stems of all kinds according to 
the pattern thus created. 

This seems to have happened not only in Ionic-Attic (where the nouns in 
question ended in - for the most part and not in -d) but also in dialects which 
preserved the original -a@. This theory, if correct, provides a new explana- 
tion of certain Doric names ending in -vixns, especially Aavixns! on an old 
inscription of Thera, G.D.I. 4805. Until recently it was customary to refer 
these names in -vixns to To vixcos, the Hellenistic equivalent of vien. Wacker- 
nagel, however, has explained vixos as a contamination of vixn and veixos and 
therefore not older than the date when e. became 7. Fraenkel therefore rightly 
hesitates (Glotta IV. 40) to find this Hellenistic ro vixos in so old a name as 
Aavix«ns, or in the Arcadian K]A(e)oviceos (gen.) in G.D.J. 1231 6 8. His own 
theory that these names were originally o-stems (nom. sing. ending in -vixos) 
and were then assimilated to those in -c@évns and -«pdrys, has no plausibility. 
I see no difficulty in supposing that Aavixns was formed from vixa after 
apippadijs had come to be regarded as formed from ¢paédd. 

Another class of analogically-formed adjectives in -2s is constituted by those 
which accompany a Second Aorist Active. The following list contains most, 
if not all, of those which are to be met with in the earliest Greek. 


Ovpodakns (Hom.) apodaxys (Aesch.) cf. édaxov. 

Sumetns (Hom.) Scorers (Eur.) yovurerys (Eur.) «Auvoretys (Hippocr.) 
Suomerns (Hippocr.) edwerys (Hippocr., Hdt., etc.) yaparreryjs (Aesch.) 
Saxpvorrerys (Eur.) Sopemeris (povos) (Eur.) mepemerys (Eur.) cf. Doric 
érerov ‘I fell’. 

Bapurreons (Aesch.) ( : éecor). 

Soprxavys (Aesch.) rodvcavys (Aesch.) (: éxavov ‘I slew’). 

Sucpabyjs (Aesch.) eduadyjs (Aesch.) apyaOys (Eur.) dpripadrjs (Eur.) 
( : uaor). 

edraBys (Attic prose) wecoraPrs (Aesch.) ( : €XaBov). 


1 The d-stems ending in-vl«ys (-vikds) are quite Nomina Agentis, Il. 98. 
distinct.. On their history see E, Fraenkel, 
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words in -7a0ys. Wackernagel (Vernuschte Beitrige, p. 16) shows that aivo- — 
mabns is a compound of wévOos, and gives other examples in which the — 
penultimate syllable has the weak grade (to his examples add déduqs [:8¢0s= 
SF éyos] G.D.I. 4801 Thera, Hoffmann ad loc.) 


had become a, and it was naturally assumed that -nabsis was derived from j 


arabe. 


(Beoorury7}s)—all fifth-century words—are perhaps analogically formed from — 
ébirn-oa éotiyn-ca at a date when dxpatyjs had become detached from «patos 


and attached to xpatety, OT evOapans to Oapceiv. 


past, are not always so very ancient. In fact, some of them, instead of being 
older than the corresponding adjective in -s, may have been formed from it, — 
as 1ébos is admitted to be at Feast influenced by aivo-ara0qs. No one will now — 
maintain that 7d pdQos is a very old word, in view of the ease with which it 
could be analogically formed from dpabys. Other words in -os seem to have 
replaced feminine nouns in -é. At any rate the form 70 axos could easily be — 
understood as an analogical formation from dxeos, axel, and these may belong — 
originally to 7x. Schulze (Quaest. Epicae, p. 254 note 4) shows that the - 4 
nouns once had ablaut : Topyo : Lopyetos (=Topyey-vos), peda: adperdys. : 
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avdporuxis, EVTUXNS; KaxoTuXys, eTuTUXHs (3 ETUXOY, unless some of these - 4 
are formed from vx”). 

ayavis (Hegesipp. 4, 480 Mein. etc.) ( : éyavov). 

eddpaxns (Soph.) (: édpaxov). 

érrumns (Plato, etc.) meptrums (Polyb.) (: édurrov). 

aptilavis (Eur.) deoavms (Hom.) (: é@avor). Bechtel, Lexilogus 103, calls 
SicOav7js an incorrect formation, and says it ought to have been © 
Sidavys. The fact observed by Bechtel is an additional proof that the . 
word is formed byanalogy. We find acomplete word, and not merely — 
a stem, as first element in other analogical formations as well, e.g, 
yaparpepns, YAPLALTrET NS, Tnrepavys, TANWST Pays, TradwrpeBys, TARY — 
Braorys, and also in the only other compound of -Oavis, viz. GPT — 
Oavys. 

dppuBanns (Eur.) (: €8anov). 

mampBracrys (: é8racTov). 

ovprabys (Polyb.) éxrabis (Polyb.) azraOns (passim) aivorraO7s (Hom.). 

«rnporarys (Hymn to Mercury) SvaTradys (Aesch.) cf. wemadov. 

axpayys (Aesch.) (: éxparyov). 

tiypardys (Aesch.) (argety). 


The starting-point of such formations may have been provided by the . 


The relation of wévOos to -7nOys was lost sight of after the sonant nasal — 


Tlpoopuans (cowvodtrys, Beodiras, evpirys; Svogiryjs) and Bporoatuyns q 


Finally, the neuters in -os, to which so much respect has been paid in the ‘ 
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SIPARVM AND SVPPARVS. 


A sTuDENT who looks out siparum in the dictionary is sent on to supparum. 
Forcellini: ‘ stpdérum et siparus et sipharum, v. supparum’; ‘ suppdrum, i, n. et 
suppavus, i,m. . . - scribitur autem et sifavus et siparwm et stparus et sipharum’. 
Georges!: ‘ siparum, siphirum (siphdrus), Ss. supparum’; * supparum (stparum u. 
siphivum), i, n., u. supparus (stphdérus), 1, m. (aipapos) ’. Lewis and Short: 
‘ stparum or -us, i, v. supparum’ ; ‘ supparum (sepa rium, siparum, stpharum), i, n. and 
suppirus (stpharus), i, ™m.’ This then is one word, rejoicing in no fewer than 
eleven forms (most of which I have never met anywhere outside a diction- 
ary?) : supparum, supparus, siparum, siparum, stpharum, stpharum, siparus, sifarus, 
sipharus, stpharus, stparium. And to this one word the lexicographers assign two 
meanings: (1) a topsail (or in military use a sort of banner), (2) a linen garment 
mostly worn by women. Similar opinions are forthcoming from all quarters: 
Studniczka Beitr. z. Gesch. d. aligr. Tracht p. go ‘supparus - « - bezeichnet ein 
linnenes Obergewand der Manner und Frauen, zugleich aber ein Art Segel und 
segeltiichtige Vorhange, wie sie im Theater und anderwiarts verwendet wurden’; 
Vanidek Fremdworter p. 79 ‘supparus m., supparum n., urspriinglicher Name 
eines Segels . . . dann ein Frauengewand’ (a description taken word for word 
from Hehn Kulturpfl. u. Hausth. p. 154 ed. 2); Pauliin Kuhn’s Zeitschrift XVIII 
p- 5 ‘supparus, supparum, leinenes gewand, frauenhemde, toppsegel’; Weise 
Griech. Wort. im Lat. p. 181 ‘nachst der Tunika und Stola ist dasam frithesten 
in der Litteratur auftretende Frauengewand das supparum. Sein Name 
(=cidapor) ist ein uraltes Lehnwort des Seewesens und bezeichnet urspriinglich 
ein linnenes Segel’; Marquardt Privatl. pp. 484 sqq. ed. 2 ‘das linnene 
Frauenkleid, welches zuerst in Mode kam, war das supparum. Das Wort 
ist . . . identisch mit siparum oder cifapos (das Segel)’; Lindsay Lat. Lang. 
p. 29 ‘ supparum, with byform siparum’ ; Walde Lat. etym. Worterb. ‘ supparum, 
Toppsegel, Bramsegel, auch siparum, sipharum, aus gr. oltapos, oipapos 
entlehnt’; Keller Lat. Volksetym. p. 100 ° das Toppsegel heisst lateinisch 
supparum und supparus, griechisch cipapos, cirapos.’ 

Facts tell another tale. These are two words, distinct both in form and 
in significance, and one of them makes its appearance more than two centuries 


1 Georges’ article on supparum is reproduced, p. 228, Ernout Elem. dial. Lat. p. 234, Keller 
false quantities and all, in Saalfeld’s tensaurus Lat, Volksetym. pp. 106, 168, 175, Saalfeld Italo- 
Italograecus. graeca IL p. 26, Weise Griech. Wart, im, Lat. 

2 Not even Greek is copious enough for our pp. 69, 181, 293, 517, Walde Lat. etym. Worterb. 
etymologers, who enrich it with the forms clrapos —S. U. supparum. 
and cigapov : Schuchardt Vokal. d. Vulgérlat. IL 
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earlier than the other. The word for a topsail is stparum or sipharum: although — 
its Greek name is ctdapos in Arr. Epict. III 2 18 BvO@ifopévou S€ tod mroiov ob — 
por mapedOwv erraipers Tos ctddpovs and presumably also in Hesych. 
éqriSpopov . . . TO toto TO év TH TpUuYN KpEuapevov, 0 KadoVeL Tipapov Kal — 
éxaccov (if this conjecture of Casaubon’s for P4@por is true), its Latin name is 4 
neuter; for sifarus in not. Tiron. IV 4, tab. 109 88 ed. Schmitz., has no more 
right to count as Latin than primma or bieris on the same page. The word for ~ 
the garment is swpparus, masculine, which possesses, like carbasus and sibilus, a — 
poetical neuter plural, suppava. For a neuter singular supparum? I can find no ~ 
evidence but unsupported statements of the stupid and ignorant Nonius, the — 
not very learned or intelligent Priscian, and certain scholiasts at Luc. II 364: — 
Non. p. 540 ‘ supparum est linteum femorale usque ad talos pendens, dictum ~ 
quod subtus appareat’, Prisc. G.L.K. II p. 169 ‘supparus mepidpsov et hoc ; 
supparum’, schol. Luc. ‘ supparum genus est indumenti’, ‘ hoc supparum et haec — 
suppara’, ‘supparum est uestamentum puellare lineum’ etc. (borrowed and ~ 
corrupted from Paul. Fest. p. 311 supparus). Priscian and the scholiasts cite 
no example; Nonius is less discreet and cites four, one of which is visibly 4 
masculine, while the others, of which none is perceptibly neuter, include — 
a verse cited by Festus as an example of supparus. It is however quite likely . 
that in the decline of Latin, earlier than Nonius, a neuter singular was fabri- — 
cated by false inference from the neuter plural, as stbtlwm was from sibéla and — 
carbasum from carbasa. The upstart has prospered amazingly: not only has it — 
ousted both supparus and siparum from their place in the modern lexicons, but ~ 
it has thence redounded upon the ancient, and in filling the gap at Fest. — 
Pp. 340* 20-2 it is thrice introduced by Mueller and Lindsay, once for supparus — 
and twice for siparum. , 

The facts of which I speak are the following texts. Wherever the MSS — 
have any variant worth mentioning, I mention it; but in every such case’the 
balance of their authority is in favour of the form which I adopt. 


siparum or sipharum. 


Sen. ep. 77 I ‘omnis in pilis Puteolorum turba constitit et ex ipso genere 
uelorum Alexandrinas quamuis in magna turba nauium intellegit . solis enim | 
licet siparum intendere, quod in alto omnes habent naues’ . . . 2 ‘ceterae uelo — 
iubentur esse contentae: siparum Alexandrinarum insigne est’ . siparum utro- q 
bique VP b, supparum V ex corr. . 

Sen. Med. 327 sq. ‘alto rubicunda tremunt | sifava uelo’. sipava E, 
suppara A. ‘a 

Sen. H.O. 698 sq. ‘rates quaerit in alto | quarum feriunt sifava nubes’. 
sipava E, suppara A. 

Luc. V 427-9 ‘ flexo nauita cornu | obliquat laeuo pede carbasa,summaque — 
pandens | sifara uelorum perituras colligit auras’. sipara MZPC, Isid. orig. 


1 The lateness of this form is recognised, though not to the full, by Studniczka ].c, 
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XIX 3 4, supara U, suppara VG and all editors, ‘ sippera uela sunt minora, unde 
et pantomimorum uela sic dicuntur, “siphario c. a. u.” (Iuu. VIII 186)’ 
schol. Bern. 

Stat. silu. III 2 27 ‘ uos summis adnectite sipara uelis ’. 

Auien. Arai. 760 sq. ‘cum portum tenuere, auidi uolitantia raptim | separa 
conuertunt ’. 

Isid. ovig. XIX 3 2 ‘genera uelorum: acation, epidromos, dolo, artemo, 
siparum, mendicum.’.. . 4 ‘siparum? genus ueli unum pedem habens, quo 
iuvari nauigia solent in nauigatione quotiens uis uenti languescit. de quo 
Lucanus (V 429 above) ‘“‘ summaque tendens | sipara uelorum perituras colligit 
auras”; quod ex separatione existimant nominatum.’ 

Front. ep. ad Anton. 1 2 p. 17 Nab. ‘quod nunc uides prouenisse, et, quam- 
quam non semper ex summis opibus ad eloquentiam uelificaris, tamen sipharis 
et remis tenuisse iter, atque, ut primum uela pandere necessitas impulit, omnis 
eloquentiae studiosos, ut lembos et celocas, facile praeteruehi’. 

Tert. apol. 16 ‘ siphara illa uexillorum et cantabrorum stolae crucum sunt’. 

Tert. ad nat. 1 12 ‘sic etiam in cantabris atque uexillis . . . siphara illa 
uestes crucum sunt’. 


supparus. 


Plaut. Epid. 232 ‘supparum (A and Non. p. 540, swbparum P) aut sub- 
nimium, ricam, basilicum aut exoticum ’. 

Afran. epistula (Non. p. 540, Paul. Fest. p. 311, Ribb. frag. com. 122 sq.) 
‘tace: | puella non sum, swpparo si induta sum ? 

Nou. paedio (Non. p. 540, Ribb. frag. com. 70)‘ supparum purum belliensem 
(Veliensem coni. Lipsius) interim, escam meram.’ 

Varr. Eumenidibus (Non. pp. 540 and 549, Buech. sat. Menipp. 121) ‘ auro- 
rat ostrinum hic indutus swpparum. 

Varr. l. L. V 131 ‘ indutui alterum quod subtus, a quo subucula ; alterum 
quod supra, a quo supparus.’ 

Paul. Fest. p. 311 4 ‘ supparus uestimentum puellare lineum, quod et 
subucula, id est camisia, dicitur’. 

Fest. p. 310° 10-23 (I do not try to show the dimensions of the gaps) 
« supparus < puellare dicebatu>r uestimen<tum lineum quod et s>ubucula 
ap<pellabatur. Titinius i>n fullonia...omne quod... <sup >parum 
puni... cat Naeuius de < bello Puni>co. et in nautis ... <u>estem 
comsec . . . nuncsuppayos .. . na iam crucem .. . deturpuella . . .<Afra>- 
nius ait “ puella << non sum, supparo si in>>duta sum ?”’.’ 

Tert. pall. 4 ‘stolam et supparum e 

C.G.L. V p. 623 27 ‘subucula uel supparis (read supparus) est camisia’. 

Luc. II 363 sq. ‘umerisque haerentia primis | suppara nudatos cingunt 

1 Mr Lindsay has sipayum in his text put duly to his own recension or eliminating its mis- 


suppayum in his index, or rather Otto’s index, prints and other errors, 
which he has taken over without adapting it 
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angusta lacertos’. schol. Bern. ‘ subpara pro amiculis. suppara genus uestis 
quod alii stolam dicunt, alii thoracem uel amiculi genus’. % 
Arnob. nat. II 19 ‘subuculas, suppara, laenas’. 4 
Apoll. Sid. carm. II 326 ‘ pendula gemmiferae mordebant suppara bullae’. 
C.G.L. IV p. 180 1 ‘suppara . . . tunicae quae et subuculae dicuntur’. 


The confusion between sipara and suppara, which has ended in confounding - 
siparum with supparus, perhaps began in the fifth century, the earliest date 
which can well be assigned to a poem exhibiting such prosody as méaluit, neque, 
mentéque, Thersites, Deidamiam —vvu-, and such grammar as comes esse placet. The 

‘uerba Achillis in parthenone’ Sra Lat. Ries. 198, P.L.M. Baehr. IV q 
Pp. 322 sqq.) contain the verse, 23, ‘arma tegant nostrum potius quam sipara 
corpus ’. q 

A. E. HousMAN. ~— 


EURIPIDES, RHESVS 720. 


drou7’ dNOLTO TAVOLKOS 
mpv emt yav Ppuyay Todos ixvos Baneiv. 

It is plainly absurd to wish that Odysseus, who has been on Phrygian soil 
these ten years, should perish in the future before he even treads upon it. 
Paley gets some sense by supplying ‘as a conqueror or permanent settler, but 
obviously we have no right to supply all that: nor indeed would any Greek 
poet have ever said such a thing as ém) yay ixvos Badely as vixov OF eioaet. 
See also Mr. Porter’s note in C.Q. XI. 160. My explanation may be hazardous, 
but such as it is it would be somewhat as follows : 

In the first place, it is notorious that in early Greek poetry the optative, 
present and aorist, is used in constructions which in strict Attic require 
imperfect or aorist indicative. I need say nothing of &@a Kev avr’ GroNOLTo 
and the like. But consider optatives after «i. Not only does Homer use 
ef with present optative instead of indicative, e.g. B 780 as et Te VEMOLTO, 
A 467 as el € Budaro, X 411 os el cpvxorto, V 274 et vov deb revormev, but 
he even does at least once so use aorist optative for indicative, a fact which I 
have not seen noticed, « 416 as ef ixotato, ‘as if they had come.’ At N 343 os 
is substituted for ef in the sentence pada Ke Opacueaps.os ey ds TOTE ynOjoerev 
= fv dy ds éyiOnoev. And the important point for my purpose is that this use 
of ef with present optative is occasionally found in Attic, as everybody knows. 

But we also find «i, etc., with optatives in wishes where Attic requires the 
indicative. Nestor’s formula <i@ as HBootwe Bin TE poe éumedos ein means 
cl0’ iBov Bia te jv. So einy at Il 722, elev at @ 429. And the aorist also can 
be used in wishes: N 825, 

ai yap éyav obra ye Avos mds aiyroxoto 

elnv ipata TavTa, TEKOL 5é pe mroTvia” Hon. 
Here indeed Goodwin's palliative, that récov=prjrnp ein, has some force ; 
but explain it as you will, the fact remains that the aorist is used for a wish in 
past time. And at o 79, viv pev pnt’ ens, Bouydie, pate yévoto, it seems 
to me that it would be rather disingenuous to profess that yévoro does not 
refer to the past. It is not really a wish at all; the Homeric optative is much 
too elastic to be tied down tight,’ and the tone is rather ‘ you had better never 
have been born.’ So e.g. in 7 102 tayou means ‘might cut off if he liked,’ not 
‘may be cut! At » 613 I think the force of wns’ adAo Te TexvyncaLTo 1S 
something like ‘he needed not to make’ or ‘should not have made anything 
else’ (cf. Hayman’s note); in any case that aorist seems to me to refer to the 
past like téov and yévoro, and if the older Homer only uses such aorists 


1 See Goodwin's appendix on this subject in MT?. 
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after leading up to them with the milder eiyy or eins, the answer to that . 
objection may be that we do not know that the author of the ‘second vécwa’ 
may not have been prepared to go one better than his predecessors. g 

It is want of allowing sufficient freedom to optatives, I think, that ‘has 2 
prevented people from seeing the real meaning of yévov’ oios éoot at Pindar, — 
Pyth. II. 72, which I take to be this: ‘you (i.e. anybody) had better become © 
what you are by nature; mere learning is no good,’ nascitur non fit: the — 
punctuation is Bergk’s, and as it is accepted by Headlam and rejected by © 
Schroder there can be little doubt of its correctness. 

Again, tt xev péEatus at T 90 means ‘ what was I to do?’ perhaps literally 
‘what could I have done?’ but I doubt this, for at I 52 ov dv 67 peivetas, — 
‘you were not going to withstand,’ cannot be so explained; anyhow parallels — 
are easy to find, e.g. Hdt. II. 11, xod ye 87 otk dv ywobein; 57, Tew TpoT@ av — 
pbéyEarto; Ap. Rh. III. 267. Herodotus twice so uses the present optative, 
II. 45, cas av Ovouev, V. 106, Ti dy crovéotut; ‘what could I be doing ?’ 
Some of these can be explained otherwise, but if we take a general view of the 
whole question it seems only reasonable to class them all together. But again 
the important point is that this usage survives in Attic: Antipho, Tetv. U 8 5, 
TOS av eTLBovrAcVoaipms ATO, el un Kal émeBovArcvOnv vr’ adtod; Aesch. Ag. 292, 
kat tis TO8 éEiKxour’ av ayyéXwv Taxos ; Xen. Mem. I. ii. 64, was av evoxos ein s 

If then certain Ionic uses of optatives are found now and again in Attic, 
and if Homer two or three times uses aorist optative in wishes, is it altogether 
impossible that éAouTo in Rhesus 720 should stand for e/@’ wero ? 

But I do not believe that the poet could have used amy aorist optative in 
this way; there is a peculiarity about ddo:to which helps it. éAo7To is a 
curse, and so may be used with greater vagueness than an ordinary optative of 
wishing. When Oedipus cries dA0:8’ doTws Hy Os aypias wébas appar’ emiTodias, 


etc., he is not expressing a wish for the future; that would be utterly 


ridiculous. He simply means ‘a curse upon him whoever he was’; and it is 
no use asking when the curse is to fall. I think this consideration helps us to 
see the meaning of ddo:to wpiv Badeiv. ‘A curse upon him, ere ever he did 
set foot on our land,’ sounds tolerably right; or, if it be hardly tolerable 
in expression, it gives at any rate a visible sense. 

Taking then these two considerations together, I think I see how this 
puzzling phrase came to be employed. If anyone prefer to explain it by 
means of only one of the two, I have no objection, but my own fancy is that 
the poet was influenced by both. | 

I do not think that Euripides would have done this, but the author 
of Rhesus had perhaps a taste for epic archaism. At 863 he says: 

dédatxa 8 attov Kai Ti pou Opdoce ppévas 
un Kal Addova cvyvTvxX@V KaTAaKTAYN. 
This use. of aorist subjunctive after sj) to express a fear for the past is pretty 


common in Homer; it is found nowhere else in tragedy. 
ARTHUR PLATT. 


a 
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Ir ov’ dv pa Ata y’ evtedOev "KEnneo tions. 

Tus mincing oath ‘by Zeus at least’ could only be put with any 
propriety into the mouth of some such character as Cousin Slender in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor; as Sir Hugh Evans, the Welsh parson, Says; ‘he 
would be capacity of it.’ This is the real basis of Porson’s rule, ‘ Post ius- 
iurandum, qualia sunt v7 Ata, v7 rov ’AmédXo, et cetera huiusmodi, nunquam 
sequitur particula ye nisi alio uocabulo interposito.’ He accordingly corrected 
Thesmoph. 225: 

ob yap pa THY Anuntpa évtav0ol Meva. 
Anunrp’ ér’ with the further excellent, or rather decisive, warrant of Wasps 1442: 
odror pa THY Anpntp’ ér’ évtavOot peveis. (Cf. Clouds 814.) 


So here the meaning is plainly this: up to now Execestides might have been 
able to find his way home, which for him was anywhere, but from here it 
would be no longer possible even for such an accommodating gentleman to do 
so. The reading can hardly be other than 


fo wv e9 


obs’ av pa At’ ér’ évtedOev ’EEnkeo tions. 
Strangely enough Porson himself seems to have suggested for no particular 
reason 
ovde pa Ai” évredOev yy’ av "EEnxeo tions, 
which Reisig essayed to improve by restoring the displaced dv, ovd’ av pa A. 
Even Fritzsche’s freak évyered0ev has proved attractive to many editors, 
and in Knights 698 the namby-pamby pa 77v Anjpntpa y's eb Bo expayo 
(Ray.) is apparently supposed to suit the character of Cleon by most scholars, 
not however by Hall and Geldart, who with more judgement read Anpntp’, 
€aV Li}. 
16 Tov &rog’, ds dpuis éyéver’ Ex TOV OpVvEwD * 
Several extravagant emendations of the concluding words are current, 
é& dvSpés mote and dvOpwTds mor’ év (Kochly), é« tod Tnpéws (A. Palmer). It 
seems hardly necessary to deviate so far from the tradition. I suggest a less 
violent remedy fie iee, 
EKTOS OPVEWV 
‘aloof from birds,’ an outsider bird, such as the hoopoe of the play is after- 
wards described to be, cf. 71-9, 93-106, and 114 sqq. He is the Wandering 
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Jew of the bird-world, for he is the real old original Tereus of the legend. A a 
first sight of him Euelpides needs assurance that he is a bird (102) : ' 


Tnpeds yap el ov ; ToTEpov dps 7) TADS ; 
Clearly a bird of this description could not be in the bird-market, and 


this is just the reason why the two adventurers had to go and ‘seek him in the 
wilds. He was not marketable. ; 


63 oUTw ’ote Sedov OVdE KAAOY AévyeLV. 


So the best MSS. R.V.M., but the line is ri daisy corrupt, admittedia 50. 
Bentley ingeniously proposed otros, ri Set v@ Todde, KadAdLOv AEeyerv, Making 
Peisthetaerus the speaker, ‘ Heus tu, melius est ut dicas quid nos eum pelimus.” 
This certainly will not do; but suppose we adopt Bentley’s suggestion in part, 
restoring the speech to Euelpides and giving it a very different but,more ~ 
appropriate meaning : q 


ouTOS, o€ TL Sel V@ TODSE KANALOV éyELV. 
He addresses the bird and says: 
‘What ho! there, you must find a better name for us than that.’ 


Of course v@yv is also possible, ‘say to us,’ ete. 


161 dels pev apa Chre vupdiwv Biov. ; 

This should probably be read as a question. So also 1530 (Meineke, 
Hall, and Geldart). In 1688 I suggest és xaspov dpa xal katexorncav. Kat 
‘really’ (cf. Soph. El. 385) might easily be lost before card. 


168 tis dpvis ovTos ; 0 Tedéas pet Tadé * 


This line is open to considerable doubt. Hermann rejected épvis not 
without reason. It ruins both the sense and the metre. Again, why is — 
Teleas introduced as the denouncer of flighty people? It has been suggested ~ 
as a possibility that, though the worst offender himself, he is hypocritically — 
condemning his own follies: but as révOns (Peace 1008) he would probably be — 
too aldermanic for a flutterer. Now Peisthetaerus is serious in this matter, ~ 
as Euelpides recognizes and even becomes serious himself (170) : 


\ \ , > A , 
vn tov Avovucon ed ye HOG TaVTAyYL. 


The condemnation should be popular, universal, should proceed from q 
‘the man in the street.’ Accordingly I propose to eliminate Teleas altogether 
as an intruder and to read the line thus: 


‘ris odtos éc0’ ;’? 0 <Oe> yerdoas épe? Tadi ° 


If you ask anyone (sc. twd, rov émitvyovTa) as to the flutterers, ‘ What is a 
this creature?’ he with a smile will say this: ‘It’s a human bird,’ etc. ~ 
(av@pwros not &vOpw7ros being the reading). 3 
a 
a 
- ‘¢ 


2 
3 
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178 dmodavoopat Ty’, ei Suactpadyoopat. 


Many editors read te $8’, giving a curious, if not impossible, position to 
8é not justified by Knights 175, nor can much be said in favour of ye. My 
suggestion is that this last is a survival of péya, the first syllable having been 
lost through a lipography of -wav pe. ‘] shall gain a lot, if I,’ etc. 


180 EII. wédos; Tiva tporrov ; II. @aTrEp ELTOL TLS TOTOS. 


This is the reading of the MSS. The words are meaningless. Dobree 
inserted dv before ei7ros to make them Greek. Healso suggested an alternative 
ely’ elrots Toros with the same object. Most editors adopt @omep eb NEYOLS 
from 282. Brunck has as Tus ed Aéyou. 

The real weakness is in tomos, which has no bearing whatever on the 
question Peisthetaerus is answering or pretending to answer. I take it he 
said tpdmos repeating the tiva tpémov ; of the hoopoe, not in its simple sense 
but with irresistible quasi-scientific pomposity. Accordingly I would restore : 


@ / 
aaomep €iKOs, eis TPOTTOS. 


‘ As is probable, the tpozos (that is, the movement or turning of the 7dXos) is 
uniform.’ 

The graphical changes ‘nvolved are not serious, so slight indeed that no 
discussion seems necessary, even if space would permit. 


244 sqq- These lines contain the call to the marsh-birds. Other classes 
of birds have already been summoned: (1) the field-birds from the farm-lands, 
whose notes are generalized into 71 Ttd TWO TL, etc.; (2) the birds from the 
garden and the hill-side, who sing tpuoTd TpLoTo roroBpté. Afterwards the sea- 
birds are called. They are not singing birds, but the marsh-birds, as everyone 
knows are vocal, and yet their call ends with no imitation of their notes as 
might be expected, but with an appeal to a particular species atrayas, the 
francolin, or, as some say, the woodcock or the godwit. The probability is 
that neither the artayas nor any other single species could ever have been 
named here. The word seems to be a corruption, and it may be quite a slight 
one, of the combined notes of the marsh-birds. If so, the passage should read 
(Soa in 245 for of is merely a cover for atrayas) : 


a LU 
of @ érelas Tap’ avrAdvas o€vaTomous 
6 / fol / 
éuridas Kare”, oF 7” evdpoaous Yis TOTOUS 
eyere Nerpava 7 épdevta Mapaddvos op- 


\ 


ELS TTEPUYOTOLKLAL. 
XX %H* 


268 The MSS. read unmetrically &ya0’ GAN obToot. Many suggestions 
_ have been made to remedy the defect. “AX obv and dAAd y’ are the most 
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popular. Others are d@Ados, ddr’ els and adda xXodToct. I venture to offer - a 


another: 
ayad’, add’ ody ovTool Kal 6H TLs Spyies EpyeTat ; 


‘But, my good man, is not that a bird coming this minute?’ The reply is, ; 


vy At’ dpvis SHra, ‘ Yes, by Zeus, so it is a bird.’ 


275 vn At’ érepos Shra YovTos éEeSpov Yopav Exv. 


The usual explanation of éedpov ‘foreign’ ‘outlandish’ and so ‘ not 
native,’ ob trav 70d8wv (271) is pointless here. If this were the meaning of the — 
adjective, ypoav, which Hall and Geldart adopt from Suidas and a scholium, ~ 


might well be preferred to yapav. 
The tradition, however, of all the MSS., confirmed by the statement that 
the phrase is a humorous borrowing from the Tyro of Sophocles, need not be 


changed. By é&edpov xwpav éxwy Aristophanes merely meant to say what is " 
perfectly true and characteristic of the cock ‘ perching aloof from the other — 
birds,’ lit. ‘holding an aloof-perch position.’ "Efedpos is used exactly as in — 


Eurip. Hipp. 935 (cf. Iphig. wn T. 80) : 
Aoyos TapadrAdocortes EEedpor povav, 


‘words aloof from sense or intelligence. To give the phrase the same 
augural meaning as in the passage of Sophocles it travesties would be fatal to 


the jest. 


> / 
494 és Sexatnv yap mote Tatdapiou KdnOels UTréruwvov ev aoTet, 
wey 


Kapte Kabeddor, Kal mply Sevtvety Tods aAXous OdTOS ap’ Haev * 


Here a plain tale has been thrown into confusion, as witness the com- 
mentaries, by what is after all a slight corruption. If the first letter of 
avery were read as 6, an easy possibility in uncials, ANEITIEIN, nothing but 
the Sevmreivy of the tradition could, well be expected from the phenomenon. 
The meaning is ‘and before the others proclaimed the dawn, this fellow 
crew.’ This eccentricity on the part of some misguided bird long before the 
dawn is not at all unusual. Euelpides unfolds a straightforward tale. There 
is nothing about drinking secretly before dinner, as would appear from the 
received text. He went as an invited guest to a christening, as we say. He 
took part in the festivities: had a little of something to drink—this is the 
invariable account still given to the magistrate on the following morning—and 
then («dta not xdpte) went to sleep. He was wakened by the premature 
crowing (vixrwp) of this bird, and the rest followed accordingly. 


537 TovTo Kal” vpov 
avuTaY waoTep KeveBpEelov. 


Read avtas, cf. Pepa: Trach. 1040 wecovcav avtas, 05 avTws, as p’ 


@\Ecev. 


ee ee ee eee 
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546 avabels yap eyo oot 
Ta veoTTia KamauTOoV OiKnTo. 
Oixijow is almost to a certainty a lipography of ov« oxvyow. This Blaydes 
discerned before me, but he proceeded to suggest most needlessly avafetv’ ap’ 
for avabels yép, completely spoiling the bold declaration of the Chorus, that 
they ‘ will not quail,’ cf. 628: 
obk Sot Srrws dv eyo 100? Exav THs ahs yvouns Er adeiunv. 
also 
638 dan boa pév Se? poun Tpdrrew, éml TabTa teratoped’ nets * 


555 pnd’ evOds yvwotpaxycn. 
This is exactly the ‘look at the war-map’ so persistently recommended by 
a recent German Chancellor. Zeus must ‘recognize the military situation.’ 
There is no question of change of opinion, as some say, any more than there 
is in Hdt. VII. 130: tadr’ dpa mpd Twoddod epudrdEavto yvwormaxéovTes Kat 
Tadra Kal Ste KopnY dpa eixov edaipeTov Te Kal TAXUAGNWTOV. 


566 wv Se locesdavi tes ot Ain, viyttn Tupods KabayiServ * 


Instead of wupovs (v. 565) I would suggest mveXov, ‘to dedicate a bathing- 
tub to the duck,’ an appropriate offering for a water-bird whose name means 
‘swimmer. Cf. Knights 1060, Peace 843. 


rn > , a \ ” / / / , 
600 tev apyupiwy* ovToL yap icacu* Réyouat Sé Tot TadE TayTEs. 


Many corrections of Aéyovse to help the rhythm here have been attempted, 
aover (Elmsley), vpuvodor (Reisig), etc. With even less straining of the 
tradition we might read: 


e \ ” > > , \ / , 
obrou yap taac’* adéyouar 5é Todde TavTes ° 


‘for they all pay regard to such matters.’ Cf. Pind. Isth. VIII. 103 davti yap 


cuvaréyew Kal yapov Oérti0s avakra. 


660 Katdred’ *piv Sedp’ éxBiBacas, iva Tatocwper pet’ exelvns. 


Instead of the rather inane iva raicwpev I suggest that Aristophanes 
probably wrote avarralcwpev, ‘let us deliver the Parabasis.’ This is just what 
they proceed to do, as soon as the actors quit the stage, cf. 681-3, and the 
Parabasis is in some respects, if not absolutely, the most important part of an 
Aristophanic comedy. 


A > \ 
753 €b eT’ dpvifwn Tis UnaY, w deatal, Bovrerar 
a f al 
Svamdéxew Cov iSéws TO AoLTrOY, OS Nuas To. 


It is obvious that Suawdéxerv (Tov Biov) and fv To Aowrov mean just the 
same thing. The whole point of the epirrhema (753-67) is that discredited 
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knaves and rascals are whitewashed in bird-land. They are to be honoured q 4 
not held in disgrace. Accordingly I would read : : 4 


Stam péemrewy, 
‘to be men of mark,’ ‘ personages of distinction.’ They are not to be mere 


nobodies. Their peccadillos are to be almost patents of nobility, a really fine | 
prospect. "Exzrepdixicas (768) ‘to go over to Perdikkas,’ ‘to side with the 


Kaiser.’ 

807. This seems a confidential communication to the audience, and 

might be better punctuated thus: | 
ravi pev yxdoperOa* Kata Tov Aioxdroy 

7a8? ody im’ G\XoV GANA Tois aUTaY TTEpols. 

‘These are the comparisons made of us. As Aeschylus says, “ These shafts 

are winged with feathers all our own.” ’ ‘g 

812 ép’ iw, rt 8? sypiv dvop’ éorat TH TONED ; 

Bentley’s todvoua is usually accepted, but the traditional dvowa may be — 

right : q 
hép’ i8e, rt 890’ sjpiv dvow eorat TH Toner ; (Cf. 817.) 

823 Ta 7’ Aicxivov y dmavta; II. cai A@oTov bev ovv 

70 Dréypas wediov. a 

Perhaps instead of xai Adorov we might read «dy @ oT, i.e. TOm@. Even 

if this be the best joke of the three, the poet would hardly be likely so say so. 


841 vNaKas KATACTNOAL TO TD éyk uTrT’ aet. 
) P 
’ 


This last direction can scarcely be considered humorous. Perhaps q 
émitud’, ‘kindle,’ may be nearer the mark, cf. 1161. It is clear enough the ~ 


watch-fires are to be lit. 
850 mai mal. Possibly amat or BaBat. 


1081 ois Te KoWixovow és Tas pivas éyxel TA TTEPA. 
There is just one letter wrong in the verb here. Read éyxot (ev and — 
yéw=xevvups), ‘crams in.’ Feathers could not be ‘ poured’ into the nostrils — 


of blackbirds. 
1146 és Tas Aexdvas evéBadrAov avtois Tov Todoiv. 
Probably airs, ‘just so.’ There is no real need for avrois here. 
LIgo pos éue kal Geos. Garda HidraTTE TAS, 
Read dye for dAdd. The corresponding antistrophic line is 1264 : 


pennére THY euny Statrepay TOMY. . « « 
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1221 aduxeis 88 Kal viv. dpa y’ oiaba t0v0’ ore. 


Perhaps we should read aéicets 5€ xasvov, ‘but your crime is a new one.’ 
The offence being absolutely new explains on the one hand why the question 
in 1219 cannot be answered, and on the other makes it necessary to impress 
upon Iris the serious nature of the new crime which, she is told, deserves 
capital punishment. 

There is a pointed humour in this, but little, if any, in adsets 5 Kat viv. 


5 ’ 
1273 @ Tpicpaxapr’, w Kataxédevoor. II. 7 ov Eyes ; 


The idea that xataxédevcov is an appeal of the herald either ‘bid me 
stop’ (my compliments), or ‘signal me to begin’ (my message), seems to me 
exceedingly unlikely; nor is Dindorf’s ‘suggest a few more epithets’ any better. 

Might we not read the line thus: 


* , 9 
& tpicpaxapr’. Il. & xataxédevoor. TL OV AExELS 5 


‘O thrice-blessed, ... Il. Oring off! What have you to tell ?’ 
Kataxédevoov would literally mean ‘ order that down,’ cf. KxataBode, etc. 


1376 addBw ppevi cwpari re véav efemar. . . « 


I venture to suggest a line curiously near the tradition (which adds a very 
doubtful copate to pert) : 


aboBo ppevt cp’ atitdviov éperrov. 


This he might well have said: ‘Driving an untitanic body with a fearless soul.’ 
He is flying up to Olympus (ava7réropac 87) pos *Odvprrov) as bold, though not 
as big, as a Titan. 


I44I Tots pwerpaciors Ev TOITL Kovpetols TAOt ; 


There is serious objection to pecpaxiors here. Boys would not be very 
likely to sympathize with the speakers. They might even admire the offenders. 
In fact, remarks of this kind could only be made by an elderly man to elderly 
men. I suggest as probable and certainly more appropriate : 


TOIs HALKOLS, 


‘to those as old’ (sc. as themselves), cf. Achavn. 702. It is at least doubtful 
whether boys would be tolerated at all by their gossiping fathers in barbers’ 
shops. 


1501 I]. oip’, ws Bdervrropat ce. TIP. ti yap o Leds rovet ; 
amaOpidter Tas vepéras 7) Evy édec; 
Tl. ofpwte peyar’. TIP. ott pep éxxanrvvouat. 
The last reply of Prometheus is not really so inconsequent as it appears. 


There is a jest here, and it is of the kind exemplified by Eeclesiaz. 404 (Class. 
M 
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Quart., January, 1919, p- 14). The assumption is (cf. 1501) that Peisthetaerus 
said with exactly the same sound as olpwfe peydra: a 


oly’, ws 5é peyadra. (sc. vépn). 
‘O my! and what big ones!’ This reassures Prometheus, and he declares at 
once, ‘If that is the case, I’ll uncover.’ 


1562 Kar’ dvnrd’ aire Katwlev 
Tpos TO Naiwa THs KapnrOv 
Xarpepov 1) vuc«repis. 
Most editors read 7d Natya after Bentley (=@dua Hesych.). B.B. Rogers 
adopts a suggestion of W. C. Green’s, pos 76 y’ aiuwa, but the position of ye is” 
unlikely. We should probably read : 


mpos oTddaypa THs Kapnrov, 


‘to the blood-drip of the camel,’ cf. Soph. Antig. 1239. The corruption would q 
begin with the omission of the second sigma. : ’ 


1608 vov pev bd tais vehéNasow eyKexpuppEevot 


A > lo] ¢ a € / 
KUWAVTES ETLOPKOVOLY UULAS OL Bpotot: 


I take exception to «éwavres here. The explanation, ‘inclinantes sese’ 
(Hemsterhuis), is not at all appropriate to describe the behaviour of a man — 
taking a false oath. He would, in fact, betray himself at once by this attitude. 9 
However, unless I mistake, the true reading is only slightly different from the — 
tradition : . 

ty dvtas (cf. Zeds 8 Huevos ie, Il. XX. 155). 

Mortals do not scruple to use you for perjury, because (I) you are up ; 

aloft, and (2) they are screened frém your sight by the clouds. 


1615. I suggest that the Triballian’s vafavoarped is according to Poseidon 
something like vai+ ’mjveo’+ eb, whereas he was really saying he was very 
hungry, éué weiva tpv(er). This is, of course, somewhat strained, but scarcely, 
if at all, more so than the current solutions which seem to need a little 


reconsideration. 


T. 12. AGAR 


MANCHESTER. 
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\ 3 e nm a a 
ei pev ody mpeis pev PidaKas Os GdXnOGs Trovovper, 


HKiota KaKOUpYOUS 


fol / : e aA , 

Ths TONEWS, O 8’ Exeivo hEyor yewpyous Twas Kal WoTrEp ev rravnyvpet GNX’ OvK EV 
, > 

moder EaTudropas edvdatpovas, Addo ay TL 7) TOM NEYyOL- 


‘More simply expressed,’ write Jowett and Campbell, 


follows : 


‘the sense is as 


“If the idea of a state requires the citizens to be guardians, he who 


converts them into rustic holiday-workers will mean something that is not a 


be 


state. 


This rendering, which seems to be necessary if the traditional text is 
retained, is difficult to reconcile with the preceding argument. 


Although this 


note will suggest an emendation, its chief purpose is to indicate the connexion 
of this passage with the argument of which it is the closing sentence. 
At the beginning of Book IV. an imaginary objector (tus 419a 2) urges 


that the guardians will not be happy under Socrates’ scheme. 


Unlike other 


rulers, they have no lands or fine houses, or an equipment consonant with such 
houses (rpémoveay KatacKeviy) :1 they have no private sacrifices,” and do not 


entertain guests.® 


In short: they have neither silver nor gold, nor any of the 


things commonly associated (rdvra boa vopifetas) with those who are to 


be blissfully happy. 


It is evident that the happiness here contemplated is in the grand style. 
As the footnotes indicate, each single characteristic is a mark of that virtue of 


the ruling class which the Greeks called peyadorpéerea. 


Since the guardians 


will have no money, it is evident that this dazzling tradition (Aapmpotns) of 


splendid living and noble spending cannot 
realizes that this loss is the objector’s point. 


be continued. Socrates fully 
One does not, he says, expect 


the noblest part of a statue to be the most highly coloured ; so, it is implied, 
the highest class in the state should not demand exceptional pleasures.* If 
his argument is to convince the imaginary objector whom Adeimantos puts 
forward, he must show that pleasures of this rare quality are incompatible 
with the guardian’s work. Mere rustic jollity (such as ryewpryovs implies) is no 


temptation to the peyanorrpeT ys. 


1 Cf. Nic. Eth. 1. 1236: meyadomperods 5¢ Kal 
olxov Karackevdcacba: mpemoyTws T@ TrovTw (Kda pos 
yap tis Kal obros), Kal wept Tara paddov daTravar 
K.T.A. 

2 362c mdcovexroovra S¢ mdourey . . . Kat Geots 
6uolas kai dvadjpara ixavads kal wey ahomT pe- 
ras 6vew x.7.r. In Aristotle, Pol. 1319b 25, the 
reduction of the number of id:a iepd is mentioned 
as one of the democratic reforms made in Athens 
by Kleisthenes and also in the city of Cyrene. 


Cf. Laws 909d-910. The great family of the 
Alemaeonids sacrificed to the Carian Zeus 
(Hat, V. 66), and the Gephyraei also had separate 
rites to the Achaean Demeter (Hdt. V. 61). 

3 £evodoxobvres. At the wooing of Agariste 
Kleisthenes cal dua éfelvige peyadorperws (Hat. 
VI. 128). Cf. Eth, 11238 3. 

4 Compare a similar figure in Aristotle, Pol. 
III. 13 (1284b 8). 
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Consequently Socrates imagines men of another class invested with the 2 
trappings of a great man or dining in state and attempting to carry on their 
work at the same time: émictdyeOa yap xal rods yewpyods Evortibdbas — 
appécavtes kal ypvoov TepiOévtes mpds ySovnv éepyaterOar Kedevey Thy yhv, Kab 
TOUS KEepapéas KaTakdivavtes emt SeELa mpds 7 Tip Svamivovtds Te Kal evw@you- 
uevous TOV Tpoxov Tapabepevous, doov av émiOupdor Kepapevew K.T.~ We may — 
remember the young Pheidippides in the Clouds, whose Alcmaeonid mother — 
crooned to him a song about the magnificent Megakles : 3 


Otay ov péyas Oy app’ éXavyys Tpos Tomy, 
aomep Meyaxréns, Eva tid éxav. 70 


Naturally the lad despised his father’s goats and goatskins at rocky Phelleus, 
and spent royally like a good Alemaeonid. In the same way the farmers will 
neglect their task for the state that they are expected to maintain. It is an “a 
easy inference that rulers, with temptations no less in kind and degree, will 
confuse the essentials with the accidentals of power. 

But that is not the conclusion drawn in the sentence at the head of this 
note. It seems to say that the rulers will be seduced by the pleasures of the 
vulgar. But the farmer was only mentioned above to illustrate the effect of _ 
living like a lord; the objector did not propose that the lord should enjoy 
himself like a farmer. The text cannot be defended by pointing out that the 
ruler should, on the objector’s view, possess lands; for he will hold them as a 
grand seigneur. Nor is it relevant to quote that sentence in Book III. (417) 
which suggests that guardians in pursuit of gain will become business men and 
farmers. That states rather the effect of acquisition (xr/jcovrat) on whatever 
scale upon men’s interests ; this deals with the pleasure of using large possessions 
(xextnuévor) in a large way. Has not yewpyovs crept into the text because the 
word is repeatedly used in the illustration? I do not think it is sufficient to 
say that Plato loftily refuses to distinguish between the two grades of pleasure 
when the distinction is the objector’s point. 

The presence of yewpyovs in the text colours the interpretation of Tavyyupes 
and éotvaTopas. But a mavyyupis may be viewed from two sides. It is not 
only the opportunity for the vulgar to enjoy themselves (cf. Aristophanes, 
Peace 340); it is a national festival, provided by men of wealth and station or 
giving occasion for display appropriate to their station. I suggest that Plato 
had in mind those public services or Xevtoupyias which are performed tois 
Xpnwact, not TS c@pa7s,” or (as Aristotle put it) are Savravnpal pév, wh) Ypnorpol 
6€, olov xopyyiat x.7.r.2 The expenditure could only be undertaken by wealthy 
men, and was an opportunity for display. Ordinarily éotzdtwp is the giver of 
a state dinner, whether to the tribe or, as was done by the more magnificent, 
to the city (see note 4). As such feasts took place at the Dionysia ‘or the 

1 For the Greek view cf. Eud. Eth. 11228: vornta, GAAG Kinwve. 


oloy Thy Oewpiay ok gero Oemoroxre? wxpérerv, Hy 2 Lysias, Or. XIX. 58. 
érancaro ’Oduumlase, did thy poiimdptacay Tamei- 3 Pol. 1309a 18. 
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Panathenaea,! the association of the word with ravnyupis seems to make this 
a natural sense here. The greatest of the burdens assumed by the public- 
spirited was the yopyyia, a name which also covered all such ‘useless’ 
services. As we find xopnyds and éo7:déTwp linked together in Greek usage,” I 
suggest that the text should read XOPHT'OTS twas cal amep év Tavnyupes 
GAN’ ob« ey rode éoTidTopas edSarudvas. Then the argument will meet the 
objection fairly; the atmosphere of this reply is the same as that of the 
criticism. Socrates distinguishes between the function of the ruler and the 
dirotyuia traditionally associated with his station. He will have his rulers 
true guardians of the city: the objector, he contends, confuses office with the 
trappings of state. But while they may be appropriate in a mavnyupes, they 
only make a seeming ruler, not a real one (cf. dvres) (SoxodvTes, 421a).* If the 
virtue of peyadompérea is to be a characteristic of the guardians—and he 
insists that it shall be°—it must take a new direction. That direction is thus 
defined in 486a: *H ody imdpye Siavola peyarorpérera Kal Oewpia TaVTOS Mev 
xpovou, maans Oé ovcias, olév Te TOUT@ péya TL OoKely Eivat Tov avOperwov Biov ; 
But the traditional splendour of the ruler will only sharpen the conflict between 
rich and poor (42Ic 8). 


A. S. FERGUSON. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, 
KINGSTON, CANADA. 


1 Scholiast on Demosthenes, Left. 21. 

2 Demosth. Lept. 21 xopyyol Kal yuuvaclapxor 
Kat éoridropes. ... Ov. XXXIX. 7, XXI. 156; 
these were o¢uy’ dvaddpata (158). Cf. Eth. 
1122b 22: olov ef rou xopyyei olovra: deity Naumrpws 
H rpinpapxelv } kal éoridy tHy wor. 

8 For the connexion between ¢udo7Tuula and 
Aecroupyla see e.g. De Corona 257, Eth, 1122b 22. 

4 Other emendations are dpyovs (Richards) 
and ewpyols (Adam). These words echo 
kaxolpyous in the preceding line. But I venture 
to doubt whether a repetition of the implied 
criticism is required. For the clause 6 6’ éxetvo 
éywv . . . appears merely to state the proper 
place of such rulers as the objector asks for—if 
‘ they have a function, it is in the raviayyupls. 
Another possibility may be mentioned, although 


it is less probable. The city sent to Olympia 
and other great ravnytpes a Oewpds magnificently 
dressed, like the farmers in the illustration. 
While @EQPOTE is possible, it seems to be less 
likely than xop7yovs, because the latter word was 
commonly associated with éor:drwp, and covered 
all such services, while the office of Oewpéds was an 
exceptional duty performed outside the city. On 
the whole, as the cause of the misreading was 
psychological, it seems not improbable that a 
scribe with PEQPTOYS in his mind might read it 
into the XOPHTOYS of the manuscript. If Plato 
was carrying on the terms used in his illustration 
(which is conceivable), then it may be noted 
that the xopnyés, like the farmers, was splendidly 
attired. 
5 487a, 494b, 536a. 


A NINTH-CENTURY COMMENTARY ON PHOCAS. 


One of the most learned and prolific writers of the ninth century was 
Remigius of Auxerre? (c. 841-908). In addition to lengthy expositions of - 


several books of the Bible, he wrote Commentaries on Donatus, Priscian,? 
Eutyches,? Beda,‘ the Disticha Catonis,® Sedulius, Martianus Capella,° Boethius, - 


and Phocas. 


The Commentary on the Ars de Nomine et Verbo of Phocas’ was extant in — 
the twelfth century at Brogne and Anchin, and later at Peterborough and 4 
Ramsey.’ Nothing, however, was known of it until Manitius claimed to have ~ 


discovered a series of excerpts from it in a MS. at Rouen (No. 1470, saec. 


x./xi.) from which he printed a number of brief extracts.? A complete—or 4 


practically complete—copy of this Commentary exists ina MS. in the British 
Museum which was unknown to Manitius. 


from the Commentary of Remigius: | 
MS. Royal 12. F. iv., vellum,’ 3 unnumbered and 202 numbered folios 
measuring 28 by 18 cms., single columns with 38 lines to the page. Titles 


in red, and initial letters frequently illuminated in green, blue, yellow, and s 
red. The MS. proper (i.e. ff. 1-202) is written in a hand of the latter part of © 
the twelfth century, and there are a few marginal notes in a hand of the same © 


period. At the top of f. 1a is written in a modern hand, Liber Iohannis Theyer® 


de Cowpers Hill iuxta Glouc., and from a note on f. 1b we learn that the MS. 4 


had previously belonged to Horsham Priory, co. Norfolk. 

Of the three unnumbered folios bound in at the beginning of the MS., the 
recto of the first is blank, on its verso are a few scribbles in late hands; the 
second and third are a fragment of some twelfth-century service-book™ with 


The following account of this — 
MS. will serve to give an idea of the work, and to show that Manitius was — 
correct in regarding the glosses in the Rouen MS. as abridged and rearranged ~ 


1 For general accounts see Hauréau, Hist, de 
la Philos. Scolastique, i., 1872, pp. 199-206; 
Huemer, Wiener Sitzungsberichte, 96, 1880, pp. 
505-551; Manitius, Gesch. lat. Lit. des Mittel- 
altevs, i,, IQII, Pp. 504-519. 

2 Cf. Manitius, Miinchener Museum fiir Philol. 
des Mittelalters, 2, 1913, pp. 79-98. 

3 Manitius, ibid., pp. 101-108. 

4 Manitius, zbid., pp. 98-101. 

5 Manitius, ibid., pp. 109-113. 

6 Esposito, Didaskaleion ; Studi filologici di let- 
tevatura cristiana antica, lil., 1914, pp. 173-181. 

7 Phocas is thought to have lived in the second 
half of the fifth century, cf. Teuffel, Gesch. vim, 


Lit., 6¢ Aufl., iii., 1913, § 472, 4. 


8 Cf, Manitius, Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft — 
fiir Gilteve deutsche Geschichtskunde, 32, pp. 681-683. — 
9 Neues Archiv, 36, 1910, pp. 47-48; Gesch. lat. — 


Lit., i., 1911, p. 510; Didaskaleion, ii., 1913, 
pp. 73-88. 


10 Of Theyer’s valuable collection of about : 
800 MSS. some 312 are now in the British — 
Museum (cf. Dict. Nat. Biog., art. Theyer, — 


John). Theyer lived from 1597 to 1673. 


il According ‘to Mr. J. P. Gilson, who has 


kindly furnished me with some particulars about — ; 
the MS., these fragments are from an antiphonal. 


* 
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musical notation. The MS. proper contains, ff. 1a-18b, the Commentary 
of Remigius on Phocas; ff. 19a-197a [Isidori Hispalensis! Etymologiarum 
Libri]; ff. 197b-202a, written in double columns [Allegoriae Quaedam 
Scripturae Sacrae, auctore Isidoro]. The scribe has left this last work 
unfinished. It breaks off on f. 202a with the words, a colonis apostolis = Migne, 
Patrol. Lat., 83, cols. 97-125.’ Then follow a few notes in a modern hand, and 
on f. 202b a few more scribbles. 

We may now proceed to give some extracts from the Commentary of 
Remigius, which embraces nearly the whole text of Phocas.?. In the MS. the 
comments are written in black, the words of Phocas being in red.* 

f. 1a: Incipit Expositio Remigii Super Focam. 

Ars mea multorum es, quos secula prisca tulerunt; Sed noua te breuitas 
asserit esse meam.* 

Ars dicitur ab artis preceptis, id est a strictis regulis, eo quod uniuersa 
comprehendat. Ars etiam est congregatio uel perceptio rerum et dicitur 
apo tis aretis, id est a uirtute.® 

Iste Phocas in exordio libri sui _prefaciunculam elegiaco carmine com- 
posuit. Elegiacum carmen est ubi primus uersus est exameter et sequens 
pentameter. Elegos grece, miseros latine. Inde elegiacum carmen dicitur eo 
quod miseris conuenit.? Sciendum autem est quod antiquissimus grammati- 
corum fuit iste Phocas adeo ut de illo Priscianus multa sumpsit exempla. Et 
fecit librum suum de duabus partibus, de substantiali et actuali, id est de 
nomine et uerbo, et alloquitur suum librum per apostropham figuram, id est 
per conuersionem. 

Es, scilicet tu,2 mea ars? inquit ars multorum. Qwos, scilicet grams 
maticos.!° Tulerunt, id est deportauerunt. Prisca secula, id est antiqua secula 
scilicet. Asserit, id est affirmat. Nowa breuitas te esse meam artem, non enim 
te primus adinueni sed de aliorum libris te accepi. 

Omnia cum ueterum sunt explorata libellis, Multa loqut brewster sit nowtatis 
opus. 

Sit nouitatis opus, id est sit mihi nouum opus. Multa loqui breuiter, id est 
multa dicere breuiter. Cum sint explorata, id est inuestigata; omnia scilicet 
que necessaria sunt ex libellis ueterum. 

Te velegat iuuenis, quem garrula pagina terret, Aut st quem paucis seria nosse 
tuuat.\ 

O mi £e relegat, id est iterum legat inuenis; quem ierret, id est horrescit ; 
gavrula pagina, id est uerbosa, Aut si quem iuuat, id est delectat ; sosse, id 

1 This MS. is not referred to in Lindsay’s # Phocas, p, 410, 2-3. 
edition of the Etymologiae (2 vols., Oxford, 5 Cf. Isidori Etymol., i., 1, 2 (ed. Lindsay), 
1911). 6 Isid., ibid., i, 5, 2, Alii dicunt a Graecis 


2 Te, that portion on pp. 410-436, line 25, of hoc tractum esse uocabulum [ars] dé rijs aperfjs, 
Keil’s edition (Grammatici Latini, v., 1868, pp. id est a virtute. 


410-439), only the last two and a half pages not 7 Isid., ibid., i., 39, 14. 8 tuo cod. 
being commented on. 9 as cod. 10 pyamaticos cod. 
3 In the extracts above I print the words of 11 Ed., p. 410, 4-5. 12 Ed., p, 410, 6-7. 
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est scire; seria, id est certas regulas nominum et uerborum; paucis, id est 


breuiter. 


Te longinqua petens comttem sibt ferre uiator Ne dubitet, paruo pondere 


multa uehis2 


Ne dubitet uiator te ferre sibi comitem, id est socium ; longinqua petens, id 4 


est longa pergens O mi liber ; wehis, id est portas. 


f. 18b (the work ends): Ferio feris percussi.2 Ferio ostendit tertiam ~ 
coniugationem et non habet preteritum. Hoc,* scilicet uerbum quod est edo. a 
Infinitiu* modi presentis temporis® non re® sillabam, sed in se contra movem ; 
omnium mittit.? Ideo contra morem quia in re debuisset dicere. Esse enim — 


dicendum est: uolo uis uolui: hoc quoque,® scilicet uerbum quod est uolo, tncerte 


est contugationis et in futuro imperatiui et infinitiui® modi deficit et in gerundiuis®© — 


uel participialibus, que alit supina dicunt : meto messui facit 1 nam aliter proferri 


non est.%  Hec,' scilicet uerba, polleo, id est cresco, furto, id est insanio, sisto 


uel stare facio, similiter et glisco, id est opto uel cresco, et guatio nullum habent 
preteritum.” Memineris, id est recorderis, etiam incoatiue forme uerba in 
pretertto perfecto deficere.” Quare? Quia (qua cod.) incoactiua forma non potest 
habere preteritum. Finit Ars. 


Manuscript copies of the Avs of Phocas are common,!8 and the work 


appears to have been fairly well known during the earlier Middle Ages.” 
There was extant at Glastonbury in 1247 a Commentary on it by a certain 
Cornutus,”° but this work has disappeared, and with the exception of Remigius 
of Auxerre we know of no other commentator on the A7s.74 

With regard to the other grammatical commentaries of Remigius, to the 
MSS. enumerated by Manitius?? we can add the following : 

(a2) Commentary on Donatus, Basel, F. iii. 32 ; Cambridge, Gonville and 
Caius Coll., 385, pp. 345-358, saec. xiii., imperfect ; London, British Museum, 


Burney 315, pp. 11-25, saec. xiv. (on the Avs Minor); Oxford, Bodleian, 4 


FE Mus. 96, s. xiv. in. (Avs Minor); Worcester, Cathedral Library, Q°. 59; 


Ss. xiv.?8 


(6) Commentary on the Disticha Catonis, Cambridge, Gonville and Caius 


Coll., 144, ff. 74-75, s. ix. ex., Tria sunt requirenda initio uniuscuiusque libri 
persona locus et tempus . . . hos breuitas fecit sensus coniungere binos. 
(c) Commentary on Sedulius, Cambridge, Gonville and Caius Coll., 144, 
1 Ed., p. 410, 8-9. For wehis Keil reads 19 Manitius, Gesch., i, pp. 46, 167, 279, 281, 
wehens. The reading wehisis given bythe Munich 460, 464, 492, 509. 


and Wolfenbiittel MSS. collated by Keil, and 20 Manitius, ibid., p. 509. 
our text agrees with these MSS. in several other 21 Keil (Gr. Lat., v., pp. 406-7) mentions two 


readings. anonymous Commentaries on Phocas, Munich, 
2 -Ed., p. 436, 1. 18. 3 Ibid., 19. 19454, PP. 145-236, s. xi., and Vatican, Regin. 
4 infiniti Keil. 5 praesens tempus K, 1560, ff. 24-35, s. xi. The first seems identical 
6 in ve K. 7 Ibid., 19-20. with, and the second closely allied to, the work 
8 Ibid., 20-21. 9 infiniti K. of Remigius described above. 
10 gerundi K, 11 messem feci K. 2 Gesch., i., pp. 506-515. 
12 potest K.; ibid., 21-23. 13 Hec om. K. *3 The Commentary on the De Barbarismo in 
14 sisto om. od. 15 [bid., 23-24. Gotha, Membr. ii., No. 126, ff. 1a-24a, s, xii./xiii, 
16 tamen K, 17 [bid., 24-25. (Jacobs, Beitrdge zur altern Litteratur, i., 1835, 
18 Teuffel, Gesch., iii.®, § 472, 4. p. 228), is perhaps that of Remigius 
ol 
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ff. 1-74, s. ix. ex.; Cheltenham, Phillipps 25146, s. xi. (present locality 
doubtful); Durham, Cathedral Library, C. 4. 10,s. xii.; Edinburgh, Advocates’ 
Library, 18. 5. 10, s. xi. in., f. r2b; Oxford, Bodleian, Junius 25, f. 182b, 
s. ix.; Salisbury, Cathedral Library, 134, ff. 1-53, s. xii. in., end missing.’ 

The eleventh-century catalogue of books belonging possibly to Worcester 
Priory (Bannister, English Historical Review, 32, 1917, p. 389) includes a 
Commentum Remigii super Sedulium, and Remigii Commentaria super Sedulium 
are found in the list of Bale’s books (Scriptorum Brytanniae Catalogus, Pars ii., 
Basileae, 1559, p- 167). 

(d) Commentary on Martianus Capella, Basel, F. v. 17, ff. 1b-38a, s. x. 
(first two books only); Brussels, 5092-94, ff. 1a-13a, s. xii. (first two books) ; 
Berlin, Lat. 179 (formerly Phillipps 1817), ff. 2a-28b, s. x. (first book only) ;” 
Cambridge, Trinity Coll., 27 (B. 1. 29), ff. 144a-177b, s. xii./xili. (apparently 
only the first two books and perhaps not the work of Remigius) ; Glasgow, 
Hunterian Museum, 280, ff. 36, s. xii.; Leyden, Lat. 167,°S. XU," and 
Perizonius xviii., 2, s. xiii. ex.; London, British Museum,* Reg. 15. A. xxxiil., 
ff. 4a-239a, s. ix./x.; Oxford, Bodleian, 20628 (Auct. T. 2. 19), ff. 1-166b, 
s. ix. ex., and Merton Coll., 291, s. xii. (probably the work of Remigius) ; 
Paris, Lat. 14754, saec. xii.; Rome, Vatican, Regin. 1970. 


ADDENDUM. 


Since the above was printed off [1917] I have noted the existence of several 
other MSS. of the Remigius commentaries : 

(2) On Donatus, Admont 756, s, xiii.; Erlangen 165, s. xiii.; Linz 203. 9,s. xls 5 
Paris 17161, f. 168b, s. xii. ex.; Rome, Vatican Reg. Christ, 1578, s. xi. 

(c) On Sedulius, Earl of Leicester, Holkham Hall (Norfolk), 419, s. x1. 

(d) On Martianus Capella, Avranches 240, ff. 17—101, s. xi.; Cambridge, Univ. 
Library Mm. 1, 18, s. xiii. (first book only); Cesena, Bibl. Malatestiana, Plut. 16, 1, 
s. xv.; Dresden Dc. 180, s. xv. (first two books); Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana 
Plut. 51, 15; 51, 18; 90, 19; Bibl. Magliabechiana, vi. 177, s. xiv/xv. (first two 
books); Karlsruhe, Aug. Frag. 138, ff. 2, s. x.; Leipzig, Stadtbibliothek Rep. I. 
- fol. 4, ff. 163b-184a, s. xi. (first two books); Rep. I. 4. 71, ff. 1-55, s. xii.; London, 
Harl. 2506, ff. 86a-93b, s. x., introduction with excerpts from eighth book; Oxford, 
Bodleian Canon. Misc. 18, s. xi. (first two books); Rome, Vatican lat. 3428, s. xil. 
(first two books); Ottob, 1516, s. xiii. (on book one); Ottob. 1840, s. xiii. ; Vienna. 
Endlicher 330; Wolfenbiittel, Gud. lat. quarto 180, s, x. 

(e) Extracts from the Commentary on Boethius’ De Consolatione Philosophiae have 
been printed by H. F. Stewart (Joumn. Theol. Studies, xvii., 1916, pp. 22-42). As for 
the Commentary on the same author’s Opuscula Sacra, Mr. Souter (ibid., ix., 1908, 
p. 149) appears to doubt the attribution to Remigius, and suggests that Haymo may 


have been the compiler. 


1 Other copies are possibly Bruges, 168, 


s. xii., and Brussels, 5665, Ss. xii. 


2 This MS. bears the superscription Expositio. 


Martiani a Iohanne Scotto cepta, but the Com- 
mentary is that of Remigius. 

3 This MS. is similarly inscribed Expositio 
Martiani a Iohanne Scotto excerpta, and Manitius 


M. Esposito. 


has wrongly given it as a copy of the work of 
Johannes (Gesch., i., Pp. 337). 

4 This MS. has been fully described by the 
present writer (Zeits. fiiy celtische Philologie, ix., 
1913, Pp. 159-163, and Didaskaleion, iit., 1914, 
pp. 173-181). 


ALEUAS AND ALEA. 


THE significance of the name of the goddess worshipped at Mantinea and - 
at Tegea, Athena Alea, is correctly interpreted by M. Fougéres in B.C.H. 16 
(1892), p. 573. ‘‘ Aléa Athéna,” he says, “‘signifie la deésse Aléa, qui ressemble ~ 
a Athéna. Par cette addition on a voulu marquer les rapports entre la deésse — 
Protectrice d’Arcadie et la deésse tutelaire d’Athénes.” He calls attention to ~ 
the fact that in the language of Homer and Hesiod the Greek word adéa © 


denotes ‘la protection qui éloigne le mal.’ 


The appellation of the goddess is derived from the root seen in the verb 4 


aretvo, ‘ward off, keep far away,’ seen also in the middle adéopas, ‘avoid, 


shun.’ The verb in the active is used several times by the poet Aeschylus, } 
notably in Io’s cry, deve 6a, and in Sept. 141 and in 87, iw Oeol . . . KaKov © 
adevoate. In both these passages and in the others in which the word is — 
used the strong apotropaic force of it is apparent. The name Alea is given — 
to Athena in Arcadia in the places mentioned, and according to Mommsen ~ 
there has been a substitution of the title Alexandros for Alea in the scholium on — 
Pindar, Pyth. 9. 30, in which passage we are told that Adrastus became king of — 
Sicyon, and established the shrine of Hera called Alexandros: éBactievoe THS 
Lexvdvos Kal rhs "Hpas rijs "AreEdvSpou carovpévns fepdv .. . iSpioato (see — 


Gruppe, 5. 2. 1126). 


It is strange that the name of Aleuas, the prehistoric ancestor of the 4 
Thessalian Aleuadae, has not been associated with this root. I have found no © 
attempt to interpret his name except that of Curtius (Griech. Etym. 1358, — 


p. 433), who wrongly derives it from dAéw, ‘grind.’ Meyer (Griech. Etym. 


1294-5) distinguishes between dAéFw ‘avert’ and ddécye ‘grind,’ as Curtius — 


does not. There can be no doubt, it seems to me, that the name Aleuas 
means the Averter, and that it is to be classed with those names so 


Amyntor. It is probable that the appellation was attached to Heracles (the 
ancestor of the Aleuadae according to Pind. Pyth. X.) as health-daemon, in 


| 


frequent in the northern parts of the Greek peninsula, Alexander, Amyntas, — 


F 
Bs 


3 


which aspect he was worshipped in the country bordering on the Malian Gulf i 
(see Gruppe, 5. 2. 486). Gruppe points to the connexion of Heracles with the ~ 
group of divine physicians, Asclepius, Amynos, Alexanor, Alkon, Alkathoon, P: 


Alkidas, Alkaios, and to the epithets of Heracles dve&ixaxos, an prprnae 


ow77p. He mentions also his connexion with Auge, a birth-goddess, and — 


ve 


Hebe, goddess of youth. Further, Heracles appears down to the very end of : 
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antiquity as averter of all evil incantations (see Gruppe, of. cit. p. 453 sq-)- 
His activities as Idaean Dactyl (Paus. IX. 27. 8, and IX. 19. 5) point in the 
same direction. 

The myth about Aleuas, told in Aelian H.A. 8, 11, brings him into the 
circle of divine healers of the order of Melampus and Heracles. He is said to 
have been a young shepherd on Mt. Ossa, with whom a serpent fell in love, 
kissed his hair, licked his face, and brought him all kinds of gifts. According 
to Apollodorus 2. 2. 2 Melampus owed his gift of second-sight to a grateful 
brood of serpents, who, in return for his giving their mother the funeral rite of 
burning, purified his ears with their tongues, so that he understood the voices 
of birds and beasts. Melampus in origin is himself a Thessalian (see Wila- 
mowitz, Isyllos von Epidauros, 60 and 177) and was also a herdsman. 

I count Aleuas as a health-spirit of Thessaly, in all probability closely 
connected with the Thessalian worship of Heracles ’AXe£ixaxos, ancestor of 
the Aleuadae according to Pindar. 


GRACE HARRIET MACURDY. 
VASSAR COLLEGE, 


LUCAN I. 99-103. 


nam sola futuri 
100 Crassus erat belli mora. qualiter undas 
IOI qui secat et geminum gracilis male separat Isthmos, 
102 nec patitur conferre fretum: si terra recedat, 
103 Ionium Aegaeon frangat mare. 


READ thus the simile presents nothing eccentric. In ver. ror Hosius and 
Lejay (in his excellent little edition of Book I., published by Klincksieck in 
1894) read male separat, which not only common sense requires but codd. VUQ” 
authorize: not so Mr. Haskins, who follows a multitude of codd. in offering 
mare sepavat. But a slight further correction is necessary: to read Aegacon 
in 103 for the MS. Aegeo, ‘ Withdraw the land, and Aegaean would smash — 
Ionian Sea.’ Those who make Isthmos the subject of frangat cite Stat. Silu. IV. 
ili. 59: , | 

Inous freta miscuisset Isthmos, 


but this hardly parallels ‘ Isthmos would make Aegaean an instrument to smash — 
Ionian Sea.’ a 

Aegacon (perhaps Lucan actually wrote Aegaco, Latinizing the nominative) — 
must be the subject. For the form Aegaeon, -onis, cf. Stat. Theb. V. 288: a 


Cycladas Aegaeoni - 
amplexo, 


in Val. Flaccus, Arg. I. 629 and IV. 715. Voss and Salmasius correct the a 
Aegon of the MSS. to Aegan (=Aegacon). The personification, which these 
forms imply, is suitable where the Aegaean is thought of as a collective force. 


J. S. PHILLIMORE. 
GLAsGow. 


ON LVCRETIVS II. 355-360. 


at mater uiridis saltus orbata peragrans 

tnonquit humi pedibus uestigia pressa bisulcis 

omnia conuisens oculis loca si queat usquam 

conspicere amissum fetum completque querellis 

frondiferum nemus +adsistens et crebra reuisit 
; ad stabulum desiderio perfixa iuuenci. 


356 nonquit O, oinquit Q, linquit Q corr., oinquid G, noscit Lachmann. 
359 adsittens OQ, adsistens Q corr. 


In the summer of 1919, in the high Sierra of California, I chanced to talk 
with a cattleman who had driven his herd from the lower valleys to the 
highlands for summer pasture. When he had arrived at his destination he 
found a cow missing. He retraced his route, and forty miles below he found 
the cow by the roadside. Her calf, by reason of its weakness, had been 
picked up by a waggoner and brought on, and the cow was found at the 
identical spot where the calf had been taken from the ground; the cow had 
found the place and had remained there for five days. The occurrence gave 
rise to a general discussion by the cattlemen present concerning the habits of 
these animals. When a cow misses her calf she will go by memory to the 
place where the calf was last seen by her, and will stay there for days; but 
she will graze and not go hungry herself. The cow will also search by smell ; 
she can smell a herd or the odour left on bushes or that attached to footsteps 
for hours certainly, possibly for days. The calf also will stay for days where 
the mother left it. The bereaved cow will try to find her calf first by sight, 
then by memory, and lastly by smell. 

In the light of this expert testimony, moscit, in 356, so far as the sense 
goes, is probable; and in 359 a word meaning ‘stopping’ is required. 
According to the cattlemen, Lucretius is accurate in this description, even to 
what is said in verses 359 and 360. 

My proposal concit in verse 356 (Univ. Cal. Class. Phil. III. 18) may be 
defended by Sil. VII. 463 ‘ferebat praedicto sacrae uestigia concita plantae,’ 
and Sid. V. 176 ‘concita . . . uestigia.’ 

W. A. MERRILL. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XXXIX. 4. 1918. P 

Elizabeth H. Haight, Am ‘ Inspived Message’ in the Augustan Poets. Collects and 
arranges the evidence that Augustus as a part of his political and religious policy 
associated himself closely with the cult of Apollo, and that this feature is faithfully 
reflected in the court poets, Vergil as in the fourth Eclogue and the sixth Aeneid ; 
Horace as in the Carmen saeculave ; Tibullus in his one national poem on the 
inauguration of Messalinus as a custodian of the Sibylline books; Propertius in the 
elegies referring to the Actian Apollo; and Ovid in various connexions. Evan 
T. Sage, The Date of the Vatinian Law. Considers the order of the principal events 
of the year 59 8.c. and dates them as accurately as possible, the passing of the law 
being placed at least in the latter half (‘ possibly in the last third’) of the year. 
J. P. Postgate, Vindiciae Phaedvianae. Notes, chiefly exegetical, on some seventeen 
passages where the fabulist or his text has been criticized without sufficient cause. 
La Rue Van Hook, The ‘ Thought Motif’ of Wisdom versus Folly in Greek Tvagedy. 
In reference to Professor Knapp’s paper in A.J.P. 37 on the Antigone of Sophocles 
the writer shows that the same motif may be traced in the Electva and Oedipus 
Tyrannus of Sophocles and the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus. W. A. Oldfather 
and A. S. Pease, On Aeneas Tacticus and On the Keoroi of Julius Africanus. Brief notes 
on the text of these works. Norman W. De Witt suggests that pracuavicart means: 
properly to ‘straddle beforehand,’ and that to many people delivave may have meant 
to be ‘ out of plumb.’ . 


XL, i. 5 1919. : | 

R. B. Steele, Curtins and Avvian. Part 1. The Narrative in Curtius. Curtius 
cares more for colour than accuracy in details. He shows many traces of Roman 
and especially Livian influence. In names he has many peculiarities. His numbers 
come chiefly from Diodorus, occasionally from Arrian. His chronology and 
topography are generally inexact. In Verg. Aen. I. 574 E. G. Sihler proposes 
‘Tros Tyriuswe: mihi nullo discrimine agetur.’ ; 


Atene e Roma. XXI. Oct., Nov., Dec., 1913. 

P. Fraccaro, The Storia dei Romani of G. de Sanctis. [Three volumes have 
appeared; Vol. III., in two parts, deals with the age of the Punic Wars.] Shows 
immense learning, insight, and able criticism throughout; the author does not, like 
Mommeen, alternately attract and repel, but carries the reader with him. [It is 
interesting to note that De S. revives and strongly supports the theory of 
Perizonius and Niebuhr that many of the Roman legends arose from primitive epics. | 
M. C. Mondini, Private Letters of Roman Egypt. An account of some of the contents 
of Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Vol. XII,. M. Quartana, Marcia and Cornelia in the Poem of 
Lucan. Marcia is thoroughly Stoic, and must be judged in the light of the most 
rigid form of Stoicism, of which Cato is the great representative. Cornelia, on the 
other hand, is thoroughly human, ‘exquisitely and completely feminine.” Luca 
has depicted her with great truth, sympathy, and skill. A. Gandiglio, 1/ vecchto 
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Covico. An Italian translation of Senex Corycius,a Latin poem by Pascoli. A. Roscio, 
Wool and Looms in Greco-Roman Egypt. A popular account, mainly gleaned from the 
papyri. P. Fabbri, A new Translation of the Poetica of Aristotle. The translation 
referred to is that of M. Valgimigli (with introduction and notes; Bari, Laterza, 
1916), which is described as an important contribution not only to the interpretation 
of the Poetic but to the study of Aristotle and of Greek literature in general. The 
object of pipnors, says V., is ‘neither reality pure and simple nor something more 
and better than reality’; it is ‘reality according to the law of probability and 
necessity.’ ‘Even an event that has actually taken place becomes an object of 
poetry only in so far as it is conceived as possible according to the law of probability 
and necessity. All the mistakes of a work of poetry are deviations from that law.’ 
KdOapers consists in ‘relief from the terror which gripped and tore the heart during 
the anxious expectation of the catastrophe’; and also in ‘the letting loose of that 
pity which, held back at first and, as it were, frozen amid the shadows of unknown 
destiny, now bursts forth and overflows when confronted by the irreparable cata- 
strophe.’ Aristotle often shows that he regards some form of 1j60v) as the object of 
every work of art. The xé@apous is the 7)S0v7 proper totragedy. Obituary: Giuseppe 
Pellegrini (A. Taramelli). 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1918. 


Nov. 30. Jenaey medizin-histovische Beitvige. Hrsg. von Th. Meyer-Steineg. 
Heft 1-10 (Kind). These studies will interest scholars and archaeologists. 
H. Lehner, Die antiken Steindenkmiler des Provinzialmuseums in Bonn (Anthes). 

Dec. 7. B. Schweitzer, Untersuchungen zur Chronologie dev geometrischen Stile im 
Griechenland. I. (Rubensohn). The reviewer gives a long account of this work which 
he considers very valuable, especially because of the use made of the results of 
excavations in Palestine. 

Dec. 14. G. Kleindienst, De causa ovationis in Nausimachum et Xenopithem 
Demosthenicae (XXXVIIL.) (Rigger). A careful examination of the case. J. Geyser, 
Die Evkenntnistheovie des Aristoteles (H. F. Miller). A detailed study of the subject. 
E. Schramm, Die antiken Geschiitze dey Saalburg (Anthes). The author has rewritten 
the treatise published in 1910. It is fully illustrated with ancient representations of 
artillery and pictures of modern reconstructions. A valuable guide to all that is 
known on the subject. K. Léschhorn contributes an article on Xen. An, I-III. in 
which he gives reasons for preferring the text of Sorof (Schiilerausgabe, Teubner, 
1g00) to that of Gemoll. J. Tolkiehn in an article on Der Titel der rhetovischen 
Jugendschrift Ciceros argues (from Quintil. II. 14, 4 Graeco nomine utatur and Priscian’s 
Cicevo yhetovicon II.) that the title of the De Inuentione was Rhetovriton (not Rhetoricorum) 
Libri. 

Dec. 21. L.Cohn et S. Reiter, Philonis Alexandvini opera quae supersunt, Vol. VI., 
ed. L. C. et S. R. (Stahlin). Deserves as high praise as the earlier volumes. 
Th. Birt, Aus dem Leben der Antike (Rossbach). Intended for the general reader but 
of some value to the specialist. E. Anthes, Spédtromische Kastelle und feste Stadte wn 
Rhein- und Donaugebiet. Illustrated. X. Bevicht dev vomisch-germanischen Kommisswon 
(G. Wolff). Includes a useful summary of the work done in recent years and an 
index. W. Bannier contributes a paper Zu den attischen Gesetzinderungsgesetzen. 

Dec. 28. Fr. Groehl, De syntaxi Firmsciana (Blase). W. Schubert, Einfiihrung 
in die Papyruskunde (K. Fr. W. Schmidt). The best general work on the subject. 
Of value to the specialist. . 

1919. Jan. 4. G. Sandsjoe, Die Adjektiva auf -a.os, Studien zuy griechischen 
Stammbildungslehve (Eberhard). I. Sajdak, Historia critica scholiastarum et commenta- 
torum Gregorii Nazianzeni. Pars prima (Stahlin). ‘There are more than 800 MSS. 
which are either described or, at least, classified in this book.’ 
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Jan. 11. G. Przychocky, De Gregovii Nazianzeni epistulis quaestiones selectae 
(Stahlin), The writer, who is editing the Letters for the Cracow Academy, discusses 
their language and style. R. Forrer, Das vomische Zabern, Tves Tabernae (Anthes). 
An elaborate study of all the available evidence, fully illustrated ; throws light on 
late Roman fortification. K. Léschhorn contributes a paper, ‘ Kleine grammatische 
und kritische Bemerkungen zu Sallust.’ | 

Jan. 18. J. Ruska, Zur dltesten avabischen Algebva und Rechenkunst (Wiedemann), 
The writer is a mathematician and an Orientalist, and is exceptionally well qualified 
to deal with the difficulties of his subject. O. Rossbach proposes to read in Verg.. 
Catal. 14 (6), 9, ‘ Marmoreusque tibi, haut mille coloribus ales.’ Ee 

Jan. 25. K. H. Meyer, Perfektive, imperfektive und perfektische Aktionsart im 
Lateinischen (Meltzer). E. Assmann contributes a paper, ‘ Fehlgriffe und neue Wege 
bei der Erforschung kleinasiatischer Eigennamen.’ . 

Feb. 1. A. Kocevalov, De péAdAcw verbi constructione apud graecitatis classicae 
scriptores (Meltzer). Useful especially for the material collected. W. Kahle, De 
vocabulis Graecis Plauti aetate in sermonem Latinum vere veceptis (Klotz). A contribution 
to the history of the language and civilization of Rome. E. Hermann, Sachliches 
und Sprachliches zur idg. Grossfamilte (Meltzer). On the etymology of a number of 
words for the relation of various members of a family. A. Bauer, Die Herkunft der 
Bastaynen (Schmidt). The writer seeks to prove that the Bastarnae were Celts. 

Feb. 8. K. Brugmann, Zu den Wortern fiir ‘heute, ‘ gestern,’ ‘morgen’ in dem 
indogermanischen Sprachen (Hermann). O. Fiebiger und L. Schmidt, Inschriften-— 
sammlung zur Geschichte dey Ostgermanen (Huelsen). A large collection of Greek and — 
Latin Inscriptions down to 565 A.D., with notes based on the careful study of recent 
works and periodicals. Contributions: K. Brugmann, Homerisch ériréppoGos, 
érippoOos. A. Kunze, Zu Sallust Jug. 38, 10, where he proposes to read ‘ quia mortis 
metu movebantur ’ (for ‘ mutabantur’). . 

Feb. 15. N. Wecklein, Texthritische Studien zuy Ilias (Drerup). The reviewer 
gives an interesting summary and criticism of W.’s views. F. Schwenn, Die - 
Menschenopfer bei den Griechen und Rémern (Fehrle). This book belongs to the series 
of ‘ Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten.’ “y 

Feb. 22. T. Klee, Zur Geschichte dev gymnischen Agone an grviechischen Festen 
(Boesch). The treatise puts together in convenient form the results of tecent work © 
on the subject. E. Brall, Latetnisch FORIS FORAS im Galloromanischen (Meltzer). — 
A study of the use of the words in Latin occupies the first thirteen pages. — 
K. F, Johansen, Stkyontshe Vaser. Illustrated (Schweitzer). A Danish work on the 
vases usually called ‘ Protocorinthian.’ The reviewer, who is about to publish a — 
book entitled ‘ Untersuchungen zur Chronologie und Geschichte der geometrischen ~ 
Stile in Griechenland,’ discusses the history of these vases with special knowledge. 
E. Schwyzer contributes to this number a note in which he suggests that the — 
Sxatat TjAae were so called because the entry bent towards the left and so caused ~ 
the attacker to expose his right flank. This was the usual plan, and so the epithet 
meant no more than ‘strong.’ If this be so we may infer that the poem at one time — 
knew of only one gate to the citadel of Priam, and it was only when the word cxo.aé 
was mistaken for a proper name that other gates were introduced. 

Mar. 1. E. Schwartz, Zur Entstehung dey Ilias (Eberhard). The study of 4 
Wilamowitz’ work Die Ilias und Homer (1916) caused the author of this little book — 
to think over the problem again. The reviewer gives an interesting sketch of the j 
contents. G. Schitte, Ptolemy’s Maps of Northern Europe. A reconstruction of the | 
prototypes (Philipp). a 

Mar. 8. G. Hellmann, Beitraége zuy Geschichte dev Meteovologie. Vol. 2 (Boll). 

Mar. 15. R. Berndt reviewing, among other school books, C. Stegmann’s — 
Lateinische Schulgrammatik, discusses the question how far and at what stage historical 
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grammar should be taught at school. St.’s book is scientifically sound and is well 
arranged. Ch. Hiilsen contributes to this number a paper in which he suggests 
‘that the subterranean building discovered in October, 1917, near the Porta Maggiore 
is the tomb of Antinous. 

Apr. 5. M. Jeanneret, La Langue des Tablettes d’Exécvation latines (Hermann). 
A complete grammar by a pupil of Niedermann which will be useful to students of 
Latin and of the Romance languages. These tablets throw light on the language 
of the people from the first century ».c. to the fifth a.p. 


Bodleian Quarterly Record. Vol. Il. No. 22. 


B. P. Grenfell, 4 Latin-Greek Diptych of a.p. 198. A Latin diptych with Greek 
signatures acquired in Cairo and presented by Professor Sayce to the Bodleian 
(Lat. inscr. 10-11). The main portion is: Q. Aemilius Saturninus praef. Aeg. 
postulante C. Terentio Sarapammo ne Meviae Dionusario e lege Iulia et Titia et 
ex. s.c. M. Iulium Alexandrum quo ne ab iusto tutore tutela abeat tutorem dedit 
d.e.r.e.e.b.t.s.s. actum Alex. ad Aeg. viiii Kal. Octobre Saturnino et Gallo cos. 
anno vii imp. Caesarum L. Septimi Severi Pi Pertinacis Arabici Adiabenici Parthici 
Maximi et M. Aureli Antonini Augg. mense Thot die xxvi. 


Classical Philology. XIV. 1. 1919. 


Carl D. Buck, Words for ‘ Battle,’ ‘ War, ‘Aymy,’ and ‘ Soldier.’ A collection of 
fifty-nine words from I.E. languages with their etymologies. G. M. Calhoun, 
Ilapaypapy and Arbitration. Concludes that a zapaypady could be filed with an 
arbitrator at any time before the award, that he could quash any zapaypady) obviously 
evasive, and that, whether filed with him or with the instructing magistrate prior to 
the reference, it followed the usual course of arbitration. EE. T. Merrill, On the Use 
by Aldus of his MSS. of Pliny’s Letters. Substantiates in detail Keil’s view that 
Aldus’s readings are due far more to conjecture than to faithful reproduction of the 
lost Paris MS. Chas. Knapp, References in Plautus and Terence to Plays, Players, and 
Playwrights. Deals with words, e.g. comoedia, tragoedia, tragicomoedia, poeta, fabula, 
argumentum, actoy, chovagus, scaena, and with allusions to the audience, contemporary 
playwrights and plays not uncommonly burlesqued, etc. E. B. Lease, The Number 
Three, Mysterious, Mystic, Magic. Examples of this perfect number from all periods, 
with explanatory notes. Tenney Frank, The Columna Rostvata of C. Duilius, Argues 
that the inconsistencies in spelling which have been urged against the genuineness of 
the inscription may be due to its being restored in the second century B.c. In 
‘ Notes and Discussions’ P. Shorey proposes ovéév be? < dud > Tovro dyvoeiv = ‘no need 
to be perplexed on this account’; and Jas. E. Dunlap suggests that in Pliny, 
Ep. Il. 14. 5, Laudiceni is to be taken as punning on */audt-dic-ent ‘ praise-speakers.’ 


el 2. FOTO. 


A. Shewan, Scheria-Corcyva (II.). Argues in favour of a Minoan settlement in 
Scheria, and urges again the reality of Homeric narrative. H.W. Prescott, The 
Antecedents of Hellenistic Comedy (VI.). Continues his argument against the theory of 
its Euripidean origin. John A. Scott, Some Tests of the Relative Antiquity of Homeric 
Books. Considers the arguments based on (1) Aeolic Infinitives before the Bucolic 
Diaeresis, (2) Ovdév as Adjective, (3) Hiatus in the Bucolic Diaresis, (4) Frequency 
of Abstract Nouns. R. B. Steele, The Method of Avvian in the Anabasis. Com- 
parative rather than critical. W. L. Westermann, The Irrigation System of Egypt. 
Collection of the scattered notices in papyri and elsewhere from the First Dynasty to 
the reign of the Roman Emperor Probus. Paul Shorey, On 8 ye in Retort. <A full 
account of this combination of particles, which marks sharp contrast or continues 
with emphasis. In ‘ Notes and Discussions’ A. S. Pease suggests that in Cicero, 

N 
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events foretold by the portents in the Bellwm Octauianum of 87. 


Classical Weekly (New York). 1919. 


Feb. 10. E. Bourne, A Study of Tibuy (Winter). From the data of the CIL, 
the life of a municipal town is reconstructed. : 
Feb. 24. C.H. Moore, Pagan Ideas of Immortality during the Early Roman Empwe 
(Hadzsits). J. O. Lofberg, Sycophancy in Athens (van Hook). F 
Mar. 3. Dr. E. Riess and Professor C. Knapp discuss the number and arrang 2 
ment of the pictures described in Aen. I. 466-493. J 
Mar. 10. G. M. Stratton, Theophrastus and the Greek Physiological Psychology 
befove Avistotle (C. K.). This work includes text and translation of the fragment 
De Sensibus, and comments by Professor A. E. Taylor. 
Mar. 17. Lane Cooper, The Greek Genius and its Influence (C. K.). Material for 
the study of ancient classics in translations. 
Mar. 24. E. L. White, The Vestal Virgins. This paper sents the sources andl 7 
supplies a bibliography. W. S. Messer, The Dveam in Homer and Greek Tragedy 
(McCartney). T.R. Glover, Fvom Pericles to Philip (Ferguson). <A delightful book.’ 
Mar. 31. J. L. Hancock, Studies in Stichomythia (Bassett). A minute study of 
the particles in dialogue. E. P. Franklin discusses the possible corruption of the 
text of Plautus and Terence through the reproduction of manuscripts by dictation. 
Apr. 7. F.H. Fowler discusses ‘Latin Adjectival Clauses with the Subjunctive,’ ~ 
maintaining that in such clauses the modal meaning is never lost. 
Apr. 21. G. Murray, Feligio Grammatict (Messer). ‘This lecture . . . might 
well form the credo of any classicist who wishes to teach and to write with enthusiasm — 
and inspiration.’ 
May 12. T. Dempsey, The Delphic Ovacle (Hewitt). A convenient summary. 


Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. II. 1918. 


This volume contains 98 pages of letter-press as against 167 pages in Vol. I. 
But it has 70 plates as against 54; 45 of these illustrate the work of Pietro Cavallini. 
The Istituto Italiano d’Arti Grafiche shows no diminution in the beauty of its — 
printing notwithstanding the nearness of Bergamo to the seat of war. 

There are three articles dealing with classical subjects: 

1. Terracotta avulae, by E. Douglas Van Buren. ‘ These arulae originate with — 
the Greek colonies ; they are not found however on the Greek mainland, and must 
therefore reveal a usage and, possibly, a cult either purely local or brought from 
somewhere other than the mother-country of the settlers. The subjects represented 
are schemes common to Oriental art, and here the Loryma basis comes to our 
assistance: for it shows that precisely on an altar basis just such subjects were 
treated. Presumably, then, the Greek colonists knew of the use of sculptured altars 
as tomb monuments in Asia Minor at any rate, if not in Greece proper, and in their 
new homes they perpetuated this form of memorial, but in miniature, depositing it 
within instead of upon the tomb. Although this was the original purpose of the 
arulae, it is easily conceivable that they were soon also dedicated as ex-votos in 
sanctuaries, or even employed in houses for commemorative or domestic cults, which 
would account for their presence in temples and dwelling-houses.’ 

2. Ihe Gallic Five and Roman Archives, by Lucy G. Roberts. It is the purpose 
of this paper to determine, so far as possible, the effect of the Gallic invasion on the 
archives of the city. In the descriptions of the rebuilding of the city by Diodorus, 
Livy, Plutarch, the work on private houses is most emphasized, though Livy and 
Plutarch speak of the restoration of the temples. But ‘there isa striking absence of 
explicit notices both in regard to the destruction and rebuilding of the city... .. The 


| 
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emphasis on the exfiatio, in the description of the rebuilding given by Livy and 

Plutarch, as well as the fact that the restoration of the temples could take place in 
such wholesale fashion, seems to indicate that the need of reconstruction and purifica- 
tion was greater than that of rebuilding.’ Archaeological evidence seems to show 
that some at least of the temples escaped destruction. The temple of Saturn was 
- dedicated 498 B.c., not restored till 42 B.c. Such is the tradition, and it is confirmed 
by the remains. We find the type of construction which is found in pre-Gallic 
buildings, and the type found in the time of Augustus, but none belonging to the 
intervening period. Of the temple of Castor, tradition says that it was dedicated in 
484 B.c. and restored (first) in 117 8.c. Here again we find remains of construction 
of a similar character to that found in other buildings of these dates and no trace of 
any intermediate building. There are several temples for whose survival there is 
other evidence than that of the extant remains. The temple of Dius Fidius Semo 
Sancus, dedicated 466 B.c., stood till the second century a.p. without any recorded 
restoration. Dionysius says he saw in this temple the treaty concluded with Gabii 
by Tarquinius Superbus. As it is unlikely that this document would have been 
restored, if destroyed in 387, it seems probable that the treaty and the temple both 
survived. As to the temple of Diana on the Aventine founded by Servius Tullius, 
Dionysius says that the bronze pillar on which the treaty then made with the Latins 
was inscribed survived in the temple to his time. Pliny believed that certain statues 
belonged to the pre-Gallic period. The antiquity of some of these seems reasonably 
certain. ‘The evidence points to the survival of the temples of Saturn, Dius 
Fidius, Diana, Ceres, and perhaps of Juno. This regard for temples, on the part of 
the Gauls, is entirely in keeping with their characteristic religiosity... . Probably 
almost all of the international documents deposited on the Capitoline and in the other 
temples escaped destruction. Of the other records, the /eges in the temple of Saturn 
probably survived, as well as the senatus consulta. In this connection, the large 
number of early Jeges and senatus consulta known is of interest.’ 

3. Studies in the Archaeology of the Forwm at Pompei, by A. W. Van Buren 
These notes ‘are believed to possess a certain value in part as correcting traditional 
statements about well-known monuments, and in part as calling attention to matters 
of interest which have long passed unobserved.’ 


Revue de Philologie. XLI. 3. 1917. 

P. Hippolyte Boussac, L’Exil de Juvénal et ?Ombos dela XV" Sative. Maintains 
that J. was exiled to the oasis of El-Khargeh in Egypt. He would probably have 
embarked at Puteoli for Alexandria, and have travelled to Canopus and thence up 
the Nile to Tentyris. While there he learnt the story which forms the subject of 
Sat. XV. Ombos is to be identified with the ruins of Kém-Belal, excavated by 
Petrie and Quibell in 1895. P. Lejay, Essais et Notes suv Virgile. Discusses 
- (2) Ampsanctus; (2) ara Palici (IX. 585); (3) the five elements in X. 100-102 are 
described in terms of Pythagoreanism; (4) the neutrality of the gods In) Xa ntOS 5 
(5) the use of guin in X. 614; (6) denies Warde-Fowler’s doctrine (Vergil’s Gathering 
of the Clans, p. 65) that Vergil repeats the same imagery in the same simile; (7) Vergil’s 
employment of nocturnal scenes and moonlight effects; (8) a discussion of the means 
by which the sense of the middle voice was expressed in Latin. An elaboration of 
Barbelenet’s view that some compound verbs. have the force of a middle, e.g. 
adcuvave=‘to give oneself the trouble’; (9) the passive participles of intransitive 
verbs, e.g. vegnatus, triumphatus. REVIEWS: J. W. White, Scholia on the Aves of 
Aristophanes (G. Méantis). Favourable, but some of the statements and hypotheses 
in the book are ‘ parfaitement en lair.’ C. H. Moore, The Religious Thought of the 
Greeks (A. Laumonier). A useful summary, but ‘ne vise pas a l’originalité.’ 
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ALL 3.) 1918. 
A. Ernout, Cas en -e- et cas en -i- de la troisi¢me declension dans Lucréce. BP. Jourdan, 
Notes de cvitique verbale sur Scribonius Largus. Summaries of French and English 
periodicals published in 1917. 


RET ious 


P. Jourdan, Notes de Critique verbale suv Scvribonius Lavgus. Review of 
E. M. Dutton, Studies in Greek Prepositional Phrases. Revue des revues et publications 
d’Académies relatives A l’antiquité classique. Contains summaries of English and 
Italian periodicals published in 1917. Revue des comptes rendus d’ouvrages relatifs 
a l’antiquité classique. Comptes rendus parus en 1915. 


Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie. 1918. § 
Nov. 11. J. W. Kohl, De chorizontibus (Stiirmer). Shrewdly written. Richt- 
steig, Libanius qua vatione Platonis operibus usus sit (Asmus). Highly recommended 
by the reviewer. 
Nov. 25. Axel Boéthius, Die Pythais (W. Larfeld). Discusses with acuteness | 
questions connected with the Athenian sacrifice of the Pythais. E. Schréder, 
Plotins Abhandlung 7060ev 7a. kaxd, Enn, I. 8 (Dibelius). Helpful. a 
Dec. g. M. Goebel, Ethnica. 1. (Fr. Cauer). Th. Schermann, Die allgemeine | 
Kivchenovdnung des 2. Jahrhunderts (Dibelius). The reviewer does not agree with the 
attempt to ascribe the earliest possible dates to the texts. 3 
Dec. 23. S. Eitrem, Beitrige zur griechischen Religionsgeschichte. 11. Kathar- 
tisches and Rituelles (Nestle). Often stimulating. G. Diirks, De Severiano 
Gabalitano (Koch). 4 
191g. Jan. 20. T. v. Wilamowitz-Méllendorfi, Die dramatische Technik des 
Sophokles (Draheim). J. van Wageningen, Senecas Phaedra (Gemoll). 3 
Feb. 3. Fr. Boll, Sternglaube und Sterndeutung (Nohl). A short and clear 
treatment. \ ; ; 
Feb. 17. Wohlrab-Lamer, Die altklassische Welt (Jackel). E. Herdi, Die 
Herstellung und Verwertung von Kise im griechisch-vomischen Altertum (Blumner). , 
Mar. 3. O. Stahlin, Editionstechnik (Bock). A practical handbook. R. Cagnat, 
Cours d’Epigvaphie latine. 4th ed. (Baug). Reviewed in much detail in this and the 
two following numbers. 
Mar. 17. M.A. Schwartz, Evechtheus et Theseus sea Euripidem et Atthidographos 
(Busche), The writer shows good judgment, and does not avoid difficult questions. — 
Apr. 14. A. Hartmann, Untersuchungen iiber die Sagen vom Tod des Odysseus 
eae The reviewer considers the results unproven. Chr. Jensen, Neoptolemos 
. Hovaz (Kroll). P. v. d. Mithll, Der Rhythmus im antiken Vers (Draheim). The : 
ate is inadequate. 
Apr. 28. F. Preisigke, Sammelbuch gviechischer Uvkunden aus Agypten (Viereck). 
Shows industry and common sense. N. A. Bens, Verzeichnis der griechischen Hand- 
schviften des peloponnesischen Klostervs Mega Spilaeon. I. (Boll). 4 
May 12. O. Wichmann, Platos Lehre von Instinkt und Genie (Nestle). Interesting — 

and suggestive. L. Radermacher, Hippolytos und Thekla (Svoboda). Shows deep — 
appreciation. . 
May 26. N. Wecklein, Texthritische Studien zur Ilias (Brandt). W.A. Baehrens, 
Cornelius Labeo atque eius commentanius Vergilianus (Wessner). The work ind 
many correspondences between Labeo and the Virgilian scholia. 
June 9. M. Akerman, Uber die Echtheit dev letzteren Halfte von Tertullians 
Aduersus Iudaeos (Koch). In future Tertullian will be out of court for the author- 
ship of cap. 9-14. { 
June 23. W. Schubart, Einfiihrung in die Papyrus toa (Zucker). The writer is 

a complete master of his material. if 
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